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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE BIIAGAVADGiTA. 


CHAPTER I. 

In iny Outlines of In lian Philosophy.' I put foHh tlia 
liypothesi.:} that the Bhayavad Gitcl the result of “ an 
jHicionfc synthesizing movement in wliieli was attemptctl a 
higher standpoint than tlui monism of tho Upanisads, t!ic 
pluralism of tho Suukhya and tho Vaicosika and the three 
Tattvas (triple reality) of the Agama schools, a standpoint 
from which all tho tlirce can bo reconciled and treated as 
different aspects of tho higher point of view/* In this book 
I attempt to separate tho three dilTL'i-cnt strands of wluch tho 
CUd is woven and discuss how far in it t!ie aim of reconciling 
the tiireo dilleront schools of thought has been attained. 

Around the iiamo of the “ tcaciier of tho Gitfi,” (Gita- 
charya, as Ramanuja calls him), numerous legemis have 
twined themselves. AYo first meet with Ursniin tim mantras of 
tho Rg Veda as a demoii-cnomy of Iiulra. lie was probably 
the spring god of a pastoral tribe, called tlio Kysnas, who 
lived on the banks of tho Jumna. Indra claims lo have 
defeated him- (and ovtingnisliod his worslii[>). Tho Visnu 

and othor Pnranas inform us that lvi*sna on tho other hand 

• • * % 

j>iit an end to tlio fire-worship sacrod to Indra on the banks 
of tho Jumna and re-ostablisliod tho old ritual of the cow¬ 


herds round Mathura. Tho ]\r.ihabliarafca g’lorifies JCrsria 
!)f Dwdraka, the king of the Yhi lava tribe, and the ideal 
statesman of tho ago that prccedod Ohanakya. Tho Ilhiigiivata 
and tho Harivam^i have enshrinod stories of tho primitive 
love-making of an anclont god. There is lastly Krsna 
Devakiputra'* to whom Gliora Ahgirasa taught tho mystic 
mantras ‘ aksitam asij acyiitam asi, prana sanicitam £»si’ 
(‘imperishable thou art,' ‘ uncbangeablo thou art,’ 'subto 
prana thou art’). It was i)orlia[)s this Krsna that first 


1 1 '. 130 . 

2 n. V. iv.—IG, viii, 85. 
Z ilhawl Qj. iii—17'C. 
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essayed to Avoid into one tho three systems of spiritual 
emancipation—tho Bliugavata, the Sahkhya and the Vedanta 
—and whose work got incor])oratcd in tho Mahabharata. 

Another part of the Mahahharata also contains one more 
atturnpt to unify tlioso throe systems. This is tho Moksa- 
dharnvi. Parvjj., which m:iy ]>n oallod tlio encyclopedia of the 
rtiligion ;in(l ethics of Prohudilhistic India. In saying this, 

I do not mean that tho Moksa'lh irnia Parva existed in its 
proS(n»t form before tlie l>irt]i of Gautama Ibiddha, but I 
mean that t!io Moksadharma Parva contains a correct 
representation of the religious beliefs and practices, tho 
problems and the discussions of tlio Brahmaiias and Ivsatri- 
yas of tlie VI century B. C. There, in Section ceexlix, 
danamejaya asks Vaieampayana “O Brahmarsi, Suid’Lhya-yoga, 
Pancariitra, and the Veduranyaka—these three scliools of 
philosophy are prevalent in the woi'ld. O Mnni, do these 
form one path or different paths ?” The Idsi's answer to 
this (piestion is Found in tho previous section ( 82-84). 
“Sankhya-yoga, Veduranyaka and Paucaratra—these are one, 
they are said to bo mntnally related as limbs. These 
tl;e totality of praol-ie.^s inculcated in these systems) is tlio 
dharma of the Ekanlis, (tiie dharmn) which is based on 
Nara 3 uina. As from the ocean flow the wav’es utul thereinto, 
O King, they flow back, so these waves of tho ocean of 
knowledge re*enter Narayana, vcuhly. This 8attvaia dharim^ 
has been declared to yon, O son of Kuril”. Tho first thing 
to 1)0 nol.iced in Mit'se extracts is that tlie Karma Kanda—the 
Vedic fire-rite called (jrauta—is not referred to as a dharma 
leading to emancipation, thus allowing that it had died on 
account of its elaljorateness. In tho Bhag.u'adgita, too, tho 
firo-rite is referred to but once, and that in term^ of contempt, 
as a more or less obsolete method of worship. 

“ This flowery speech will fools speak, those who delight 
in discoursing on the Vedas, 0 Piirtha; those who argue that 

Bhag, 2 
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iiotliiug more exists (than tlio cnjoymout provided in future 
life for the followers of the hro-rite), uieu who arc roc^ted in 
desire for oioasurc, who aim at obtaiviinir Ufo m Svarga; 
(tiiey argue so) in order to roach tho life wliero thm^ is 
plenty of pleasures to bo enjoyed, whicli involv(‘s iiniuiner- 
able kinds of rites and whicli gives us the (linal) fruit of 
sacrifices, rebirth (among tlie world of men). The mind 
that is resolutely attached to tlio enjoyment of pleasures and 
is ovcrwhelnied by tlienij never reaoln'S menttil peace. 'J’lio 
Vedas liavo for tlieir object tlie attainmont of (tho jdeasnres) 
dependent on tlio [)Iay of tlio tliree (Jiinas; Ik) a!)>ve tlie 
three (lunas, Arjuiia”'. ^\^liile this treatiuent of tlie V^edic 
rites as a iiegligeablo faobn* in tlio life of a man “ who is 
beyond [ileasurc and pain, is free from taking what belongs t o 
others and koe[iiug to bimself what is his ami is self-eoiiVndl- 
edand this neglect to include tho Vedic rites in the liharma 
prevalent in the world indicates remoteness from tho X'edie 
age, the fact that tho daina and the liauddlia systems are not 
referred to iu Jauamejaya’s (jnestion may bo hold to indi¬ 
cate a pre-buddliistic opooh. In tho life of Ibiddha there is 
plenty of proof that numerous patlis of spiritual de\a)Iopinont} 
existed then, some of which Uuddlia liim-^elf tritid. So we 

4 B. (J.ii 42—45. 

Tlie next wliicii appiireiitly rofcru (o the .siUUM f;uhj«;c(, is vn y i.'h.->cur(;. 

It runs) ;i.s TdIIuwh ; — 

Viivuii iirllui iiiliipslue K'irv;i(.;ih ssaiiqsliiloil'iku 
TAviii Siu vcshu V('lK‘^llll hraluii iiuV'ya vijuuitah. 

The interpret lliis .i-; ti-siial eaeii in .aeeiir'iaiioc with lliii sjiceial Ixi- 

Iit;fs he lu/hls. I.iter.illy Daiislatei] it j^, “ Wliat use in a ne-ll, in water tluwinj;' 

Iroiiiall siilcs, that in all the \’i i|as to a wis)* Bialiinana.” Sank.ara iiial.es this meau 
‘whata well i.s tn an ueeaii. Ih.il is VeUie rile (o the knowledge nf reulily.’ Iiutiia- 
liuja makes it, ‘ uhal (liitle ijniiitity nf w.iler is taken liy a) man for iiis use fiorn a 
well that is ovorflnwin;; witli w.iier, so little part must a wise Brainnana take f'roiri 
all the veilas for his use’. From the context it is clear liiat Ivi sna eoiulcmns the 
Vedaa without reservutinu. He apparently ri-inuils tlie Ve<las as a well j.'iviii'' 
Mitlle enjoyment and liie patljs of spiritual dirvelupniunt iliat he teaches f r attaining' 
endless bliss as infinite, like the broad ocean. Bli.ss in Svurga is short-lived ; the 
bliss of Samtullii is eternal. 

Bliag, o 
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can ■well believe that in that age, the best minds were exer¬ 
cised about inventing some form of reconciliation of these 
distractingly differing systems. The use of the word ‘veda- 
ranyakaSj’ in the above extracts from the MakUhharati^ for 
what, in later ages, was more properly called the Upani^ds 
indicates tliat the extracts belong to a time wlion the Upani- 
sads were still not clearly separated from the Araiiyakas 
whore tlicy are deposited, when the Veda had not been clear¬ 
ly divided into the Karinakdnda, including the Mantras, the 
Ib-iilnnanas and the Araiiyakas the Upanisads and the 

Jiiiinakiinda, containing the Upanisads alone. Donee one 
need not hesitate to conclude that the exposition of the 
Sattvala dharnia to Janamejaya by Vuiyanipayana was made 
or composed in the VI century D. C. 


I have remarked that the Moksadharma parva, like the 
Bhagavad Gita, attempts to wold these throe systems into 
one. It expounds each, the Silukliya-Yoga in )Sections 
ccc—cccx, Vedaiitic ideas from ceexi—cccxxxiii; thou follows 
the stories of the exjii'dilioiis to the AYliito Island, and th (3 
exposition of the doctrines of tiie Sattvatas (also calleil 
Bhagavatas, and Paucaratras) and lastly the statement re¬ 
ferred to above that jili three form members of one or<>*anie 

^ - 

whole which lisids to ilu; attainment of Narilyana. It will 
thus 1)0 seen that tho .Moksadharma parva makes but a 
feeble attem!>t to iiH*oiU’ih' the ihreo conflicting Schools. 
The Dhagavad tli'a mucli more successfully combines them. 
Ibit belore disciissim' this, we mu.st consider what were the 
chief doctrines of each of these. 


CHAPTER 11. 

^ihlK BilAOANATA DhaUMA. 

Some European scholars have attempted to prove,- or' 
rather wished to believe that the Bhagavata Dharma was 

Bhag. 4 
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an offshoot of tho Christian religion brought to Tinlia in tho 
middle of tho I Century A. D. by the Apostle Thomas* Their 
only rear^oii for doing so is their belief that devotion to a Oodj 
was first t aight to tho world l>y Jesus Christ. If by devo¬ 
tion bo meant the readiness to sacrifice all that a man has, 
this idea existed in India from tho days of the CatapaLlia 
where tlie ‘sacrifice of all things’ (sarvamedlia) 
is taught as a means to the attaiinneiit of superiority, soU- 
cffiilgcnce and supremo dominioa (c;rai.sbyain, svarajyam 
adhipatyam). ’ ^ But if by devotion l)o meant tlio Christian 
faith in a God for the purpose of canci'llation of sins, tliis is 
a doctrine quite foreign to all forms of Hindu thought. 
IMoreover the di*scovery in Besuaga-r, near llliilsa in tho 
cxtreino Houtli of G walior, of a Garudadhv'n ja set up iii honour 
of Vasudeva ])y tho Greek lihagavata lloliodonis, son of 
Dion, is suflicient pi’oof tliat the lihagavata Dharina comes 
down from pre-christiau times. - 

An earl^'^ oxqiositiou of this DIuu’ma is found in tho 
Moksadharma Barva. Tho authoi-italivo scriptures of tl )0 
Kkaiitls, as the Sanyasis among tho lihagavaUis were called, 
are tho Vuricaratra A{]iimaSy said to bo 108 in ninnhor, for 
au account of which, vidi ])p. 118—185 and 175—17G of my 
OiUliiu’s of Indian IhUonopkf/, But they arc of no use to us, 
fur those of them that Iiavm boon recovered are of mucii later 
date tliaii tho M'llinbl'draUi. Kvcm tin; jrii’t of tlie 
Jihannn. Paivn tleals with llu^ Bliagav ita doc.trine is a 
mixturt’ el la(e and early ideas, 'flie prepheeies of Narayana 
about his future avalai’as in secl.ieu eecx.wix, must l>t} a later 
interpolation, because the avalaras of Visnii ai\) net referr¬ 
ed to in any of the oai-1y works. Setting aside the.se, the 
fundamental tenets of the Blifigavatas can l)e e.xtracted from 
this pari of tiie MnLyi, hhanni ixirociy cnllcd tlw NitrCiijan- 
nja. 

1 1. 0. I>. xiii—7-1 -]. 

2 J. li A. !s. litol', V 101.3. 

Bhag, 5 
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The chief Bhagavata doctrines were taught by the Sup¬ 
reme Deity of the Bhag.ivatas, Narayana, to Narada, who 
went on a pilgrimage to the White Island on purpose to see 
the god face to face. The chief tenet of the Bhagavatas is 
that Narayana is the Suprorae God. “ Narayana, the Great 
Being, the creator of all. To him go all offerings made to the 
Gods and the pitrs. Ho has no beginning and no end. He 
is unmanifest. He is worshipped by the Gods and demons.’* ^ 
NSrada greets Narayana as the God of Gods, the witness of 
the Universe, the great Purusa, the lufinitOj Manifest as 
individual Soul and matter, unraanifostj the author of all 
creation which begins witli Brahma, the destroyer of all 
creation, who bears the great illusion, who has the universe 
as His form. 


This Narayana, who has the Universe as his form has yet 
another form which mortals can rarely see. Narada, a Hsi 
who is claimed as the first promulgator of the Bhagavata 
doctrine, alone could perform enough austerities and could 
hymn Him sufficiently well to induce Him to show Himself in 
His secret form. “ A little clearer than the moon, a little 
greater than the moon, a little of the colour of fire, a little 
of the shape of Visti ^ A little like t!ie feathers of the par¬ 
rot, a little like a crystal, a little like a heap of blue collyrium, 
in some places of a golden lustre, iu some places of the colour 
of the coral sprout and likewise of white colour, in some 
places like the colour of gold, in some places like the cat*3 
eye (vaidurya). In some places like the blue cat’s eye, like 
sapphire, in some places like the colour of the neck of the 
peacock, like a string of pearls. The eternal diffused these 
various colours, the resplendent one had a thousand eyes, a 
hundred heads, a thousand feet, a thousand bellies, arras, in 
some places fis if unmanifest, with one mouth singing out 


3 Ndriiyuno luahabliiUam viovasik havyakavyubliuk 
- atiaJiniilbaiiovyaktu UevaJauava pfijitah. 


4 I cannot liml out what visti means. 


cccxxxvi. 57. 
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‘Om’and the Gayatri born from it and with the other 
mouths singing the four Vedas, in many tunes*’. ® ^ 

The first part of this description is a really fine attempt 
to describe the Supreme Effulgence of God, perhaps the best 
possible way of figuring Him, and of course much superior to 
the anthropomorphising of Him resorted to by most poets, 
including Milton. The latter part is a symbolization of His 
relation to the Universe, an attempt to figure the funda¬ 
mental pantheistic conception of the Bbagavatas. Neither 
full pantheism nor tlie doctriuo of the transmigration of souls 
is found in the M intras of the Rig Vedas. These doctrines 
seem not to have arisen among the Brahmavadis, those who 
performed the fire-sacrifices and discussed the mystic 
meaning of these rites, but were apparently evolved among 
the followers of the indigenous Indian rites and ousted the 
Vedic conceptions of the relations of God and man. One 
Vedic hymn, alone, the Pamsa Suktay embodies the panthe^ 
istio concept and contains phrases which recall the above 
description. But it must bo remembered that this hymn 
is attributed to Narayana; it is, probably, a hymn composed 
by the Bhagavatas and grudgingly given a place in the 
final book of the Ilg Veda, when the redactor of the Vedic 
hymns, found the Bhagavata dharma had become moie 
popular than the Vaidika dharma. At any rate the Purum 
snkta, as has been proved, from its language, is a very late 

5 Kiflciilcuiidradvi^uddhatma kificidcandradvjgesavan, 

Krcariavarnah kifioicca kifleidvistyakritih prabliuh. 

^ukapatraiiibhah kificit kiftcit spapiika saiinibhah, 

Niliifijanacayaprakhyo jataritpaprabhah kvacit, 

Pravalaukiira varnagea svetavarriaa tatliakvacst, 

Kvacit Buvarnavarnabho vaiJurya sadrgah kvacit. 

Klla vaidurya 8 adr 9 a indrarilbuiibbah kvacit, 
filaytiragrivavarnabho muktabarauibliah kvacit. 

Etau babuvidlian varnan rupaiTvibUrat aanatauah, 

Sabasranayanah ^riiudficatajlrsah saliaarapat, 
labasrodarabahujca avyakta iti ca kvacit, 

»ukaramudgiran vaktrat savitrlfica tadanvayuii 
bhayagcaiva vaktreldiyagcatur vedangiran bal'd’'. 


cccxxxix. 2-8. 
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hymn, lafcer than the genuine Mantraq composed when the 
fira-ribe held sway in ancient India. When the composition 
of the bulk of the Vedic Mantras was ended, the Brahmans 
began bo coUeob them into Samhitas, to compose Brahmams 
forming a running commentary on the application of the 
Mantras to the fully elaborated fire-rite and to regulate the 
performance of the rites by means of ^t'auta sUtras^ When 
this ago ended, probibly about the VII century B. 0., we 
find that the fire-rite had shrunk in public estimation, and 
the Sankhya, the Y^oga, the Bhagavata, Pa 9 upata, and other 
non-^rauba systems hai begun to prevail. Hence wo may 
reasonably infer that during the age of the Brahmanas and 
the Sutras there must have been a severe oompotition between 
the ^rauta and the non- 9 rauta systems. We cannot, of 
course, hope to find an echo of tliis fight in the Brahmanis 
and the Qranta suSras, for they deal only with the details of 
the ^rauta karma—the fire-rite. Bub the quiet inclusion of 
the Buru^a Stlkta and numerous other mantras incompatible 
with the fire-rite, in the Veda, especially in the Taittiriya 
Veda, which was in an inchoate state for a long time, is 
testimony that systems like the Bhagavata and the Pa 9 upata 
were making headway during the period. The ^^tariidriya 
hymn and the Maha-Nurayana Upanishad, both of the 
Tailbiriya Veda are instances of such. 

The following extracts from the Maha-Xarayana Up mi- 
shad describes the same Bhagavata conception of the Deity, a 
very clear-cut pantheism, characteristically different from 
the vasciilating, self-contradictory ideas of the Ujjanisads, 
which lend themselves to bo iuterprebel in various ways by 
various commentators. 

“ (I laud) the thousand-headed God, eyes everywhere, 
the author of all auspicious things, who is all things, ' 
Hariiyana, the Changeless God, Supremo Lord, Supreme over } 
all things. Eternal, Omnipresent, Narayana, Hiri; verily, 
all this is the Purusa; this universe is supported on tb^ 

‘ Bhag, 8' 
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Lord, Lord of tlie Universe, the Deathless, the Blessed, the 
Changeless, Niirayana, the Great Being to be attained by the 
mind, the Soul of the World, the Siiproine Goal; the nature of 
Brahma depends on Narayana; Narayana is supremo; the 
light that is the atma is dependent on Narayana; Narayana 
is Supreme. Whatever in this world is seen or heard, 
objective or subjective, is pervaded by Narayana.”This 
conception of Narayana cei'tainly belongs to the sarno school 
as the Bhagavata, as expounded in the Moksa Dharma 
Parva. 

After these attempts to picture the Absolute, Narayana 
lets Narada see his esoteric form, but cautions liim with 
“ what form thou beholdost in mo is but an illusion created by 
mo, O Narada”. This supreme Narayana is hard to soo and 
thougli the Cause of tho world works by deputy. It is a 
pneuliarity oE the Bhagavati anl Pd(;upata systems 
that the Supreme manifests hiinselE in four easy stages 
before the work of creation is commenced. Thus 
according to the Pa 5 npata, tho highest ^ivatatva manifests 
as Sada 9 iva, l 9 vara, and ^uddha Vidya before object¬ 
ivity is reached. So, too, in tlie Bhagavata, Narayana is 
generally remote and inactive aiid tlie manifestation of liim 
as Vasiidova is the active god. Of Vasudeva, it is said, 
Him Sattva, Bajas and Tamas do not touch, who is tho Omni¬ 
present witness and is called the Soul of tho world. Ho is 
called tho Puriisa, unaffected by deeds and fit to bo soon 
by the eye of knowlodgo, ouo whom the best of Brahrnanas 

G Saliasra ^Irsuui devam vfQvaksani vigva ^arnhliuvatii ; 
vtov.im iiirayanam dovain aks irain paratnaiij prabliuiu / 
vigvatah paramain ultyain vicvaiu nirayanani harim ; 
visvani evedam purusah tad vi^vain iipajivati ; 
patim vifjvasyitineyvaram Qagvatani givauiacyutain ; 
uarayanain inaliajfieyam vijvatJnanain parayai.iani ; 
tiariyana par.i'M brahma tatvam ; n’iruyanah parah ; 
narayana parojyotih alma niriyanah parali ; 
yacec^ kiu<;'j (Irgyatc cruy.il.f'pivi ; 

antarbahicca tat»:arvam vyapya lurayunustliitali. 

Tail. Aran. 6-il. 
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enter and become emancipate. He is to be known as Vasn- 
deva, the Supreme Soul, tlie Eternal. VSsndeva is the active 
aspect of Narayana and, therefore, proceeds towards creation 
by limiting himself. He enters the totality (sanghata) 
of the five elements, and thus becomes a Ksetrajfia, (Jiva) 
a soul. He then informs this body with life and becomes 
the Saiikarsana or Oesa. When Sahkarsana acts he becomes 
IVadyiirana or Sanatknmara, in whom all creatures merge 
when universal dissolution comes. He is the Universal Mind. 
From him arises Aniruddha who is the actor, the cause and 
the offrot. From Aniruddha all creation springs. Ho is also 
called I^ana and he is manifest in all acts. He is self-con¬ 
sciousness. ^ From Aniruddha*s navel, at the dawn of crea¬ 
tion, s[>rings Brahma, the creator of all creatures; when disso¬ 
lution nears, from Aniruddha’s forehead springs Rudra, the 
destroyer. Though those are great gods and can grant boons 
on their account, yet in their respective duties of Creation 
and Destruction they a^e but iiistruments in Aniruddha*s 
hands. ^ 

The worship of Narnyana or Vasudeva consi.sted in laud¬ 
ing him with uttering Ids many names, offering cooked rice to 
himnot according to the bloody rites of the Vocla but according 
to the bloodless Sattvata or Pancaratra ritual, the essential parts 
of which rite even now obtains in Vaisnava temples and homes, 
to distribute the consecrated food todopendants and finally oat 
whatreTnained thereof. This isthe ihiily uiadbana. To this was 
coupled abstention from killing animals. This latter principle 
clashed with the Vedic rites, which necessitated so much slaugh¬ 
ter. Tiiose ® of the Bhiigavatas that followed the fire-rite also, 
sacrificed not goats but seeds and lulled tlieir conscience by the 
pun, ‘seeds are oja like the goat’, for they felt that that could 
not be dharma in which the slaughter of animals was laid 

7 M. n. P. cccxxxix, 24-40. 

8 tb. cccxH, 16-10. 

9 lb. cccxxxv, 20. 
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down, This was the path of the householder, the pravrtti 
marga ; but when he turned to nivrtti marga ho bocauie an 
ascetic and was called an ekauti. He resorted to the forest, 
underwent austerities, recited mantras coutaiuijig His 
names, meditated on the various forms in which Vasudeva 
mauifesbed himself and “ endued with great devotion, hearts 
full of reverence, worshipped Him with mind, word and doed'*^^ 
for ‘‘ those that are devoid of devotion can never see that 
God. Those who have led the life of ekantis For a very long 
time can alone see the lord whose effulgence dazzles the 
eye.’^ 

The final end of the Ekanti is thus described. “Tlioso 
who in the world are stainless, 0 best of Brahmans, devoid of 
(fruit-bearing) merit or demerit, shall go on the auspicious 
path. The suii, who is the dispeller of darkness in all the 
world, is called the gate; all their limbs being burnt by tlie 
Sun, they become invisible to all beings and all times. 
They become embodied in tlie ultimate atom, they then 
enter the God. Passing out from him, they rest in tlio body 
of Aniruddha. They thence become embodied in (cosmic) 
Mind and, then, enter Pradyrnuna. Passing out of Prady- 
muna also, then into Sahkar^ana, the (Cosmic) Life( jiva) enter 
tlie best of Brahmans, along with the Wise and tho Devoted 
(Sankliyabhugavataih salm). Then they lose the three 
gunas, those best of Brahmans (julckly enter tiie Supreme 
Soul (paramatraa), the Ksotrajii i, who is beyond tlio gunas. 
Know that Vasudeva is iudeorl the abode of all, tho Ksetrajua. 
Those whose mind has reached peace (samadhi), who are 
restrained (niyatah), whose organs (of sensation and action) 
are under control, and who follow the life of the ekantis enter 
Vasudeva.”^* 



10 //y. 

cccxxxvii, 4-&. 


11 lb. 

cccxxxvi, 45. 


12 lb. 

53. 

m 

13 /b. 

1*. ccciliv, 13'19. 
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We thus see that Vasudeva is according to the Bhaga- 
vatas related to the world of individual souls and material 
objects, otherwise called Sanghaia, the totality of objective 
existences, as the human soul to his body. He is the Kset- 
rajiia of the Universe; when he enters the Universe which is 
his body, it becomes informed with jiva (life). He endows 
it witli mind; and by the loving worship of Him will the 
man reach him. 
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Such a definition would be highly improper,* we reply. 
Because as a matter of fact the critic actually accepts four 
things; when propounding a criticism, the critic accepts 
—(1) the presence of the view criticised, (2) the fact that the 
conception of the other party represents a wrong idea, (3) 
the presence of the propounder of that other view, and (4) 
the presence of himself, as the person to whom the other 
view is propounded ;—and all this would bo impossible if 
you said that the critic accepts and states the criticism 

onhu Even if we mention the criticism 

Var P 1G5 

only, all the rest (of the above four) would 
be naturally implied by it.** In thntcaso, (if mere implica¬ 
tion were accepted) it would bo just as welUo define Wrangling 
as ‘Wrangling’;—the idea that it attacks the view of tho 
other party being implied by the otymological signification 

of the name * Vitonia^ ‘Wrangling’ itself,—which means 
* that whereby (a certain view) is wrangled * {vitandyatc 
yaya). 

For these reasons wo conclude that it is best to accept 
the definition as stated in tho Sutra, 


AdiiySya I. 

Daily Discourse II, 

Section (y). 

Of the Fallacious Probans, 

Biiasya. 

[V. 51, L. a] 

Tho ‘‘ Fallacious Probansarc so called 
becauso they do not possess all the characteristics of tlio 
true Probans, and yet they are sulficiently similar to the 
Probans to appear as such. And these— 

(1) Thr SAVYABinciiAUA (Inconolusivk), 

( 2 ) THE VlEiUDDlIA (CoNTRADICTOHYj, ( 3 ) THE 
Pkakauanasama (Neotualised), ( 4 ) Tir« Sadiiya- 

•® of tlie Benares edition is tltc right reading. 

Nyiiga 480. 
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SAMA (unknown), AND THE KaLATUA (MiSTIMCD) 

— are THE Fallacious Probans.* (Sutra 4). 

VarWca on Sutra (4). 

[P. 165, L. 7 to P. 171, L. 14.J 

The ‘ Fall ’cioits trobans * are so called lecause they do not 
possess all the charaoteristics of the true Prohins and yet they are 
su-Jicientlif similar to the Pmhins to appeir as such —says tUo 
and such Fallacious Probans are the following: — 
(1) Inconclusiv’^f (2) Contradictory, (8) Neutralised, (4) 
Unknown, and (5) Mistimed (or Annulled). 

** Wherein lies the ‘ similarity * of what are not true 
Probans to the true Probans, in virtue of which they appear 
as Probans ? ** 

The following are the points of similarity :—(a) Being 
put foriDord after the Proposition : Just as the true Probaus 
is put forward after the Proposition, so also is the Fallacious 
Probaus ; and this constitutes a ‘ similarity \ (b) Possess¬ 

ing of anyone of the characteristics of the Prohans ;i. e, 
true Probaus that is put forward in proof of the Proposition 
is endowed with three characteristics [(1) it is concomitant 
with the Probandum, (2) it subsists in a substratum where 
the Probaniluin is acknowledged to subsist,* aud (3) it is 
acknowledged not to subsist where the Probandum is known 
to bo absent] ; and if what is put forward happens to possess 
any one of those three, this constitutes a * similarity * to the 
true Proljans; or according to the view that the Probans 
need fuliil ouly two conditions (the first two of the three 
mentioned), the ‘ similarity * may be said to consist in the 
possessing of any one of the two characteristics of the Pro- 
bans.t [While their ‘similarity ’ consists in the above] their 

Tlie name oE Uie fifth is WTWT?fV?r in the Blidsya eilition (Vizianagiarii Series) ; 
aiul also in the and the T.itparya ; it is iu both editions 

of thu Viirtllxa and in the 

•{■The foniicr similarity informal, and ilic latter rm/, says the Tatparifa ; and 
it proceeds to add thattUouj'ii the time Urobans should Eullil jivc coiidilinnij—it should 
iiotbc and it should not bo ncuiraUied, hi ad litiou to the throe conditions 

ST^.r-.x.^ iO« 
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difference lies in the fact that while one proves, the other 
does not prove;*, e. the true Probans actually proves the 
Proposition and the Fallacious Probans does not. ** To 
what is this difference due?” It is due to the fact that 
while the true Probans fulfills all the conditions, the Fallaci¬ 
ous Probans fulfills only a few of them, 

What is the purpose of this Srtfra?” 

It has been explained that it serves the purpose of restrict¬ 
ing (the actual number of the Fallacious Probans) by means «f 
the classification put forward. “ What is it that has to bo res¬ 
tricted by the classification ? ” As a matter of fact, tho 
extent of the Probans, right and wrong, is vast, appearing 
in numerous ways; and it is necessary to curtail or restrict this 
vast extent. In what numerous diverse ways do tho 
Probaus, right and wrong, appear?” Well, as a matter of 
fact, if we take into consideration the diversities of time, of 
person, and of the thing to be proved, their number cannot 
be counted ; but in a general way, if we take into considera¬ 
tion only tho diversity duo to the relation of the Probans to 
tho Probaiulurn, tho number of Probans, right and wrong, 
on being computed, comes to bo 170. 7?. the diversity in 

a character concomitant with tho Probandum is sixteen^ 
fold ; so also is tho diversity of that cliaractor wliich subsists 
in only a part of tho Probandum; and so alsotliat of tho 
character which does not subsist in tho Probandum ; and 

in both of theso cases tlio Prohans may bo 
_ put forward in a qualified form, which 
will admit of a further twofold diversity duo to tlio fact 
of either the qualifying factor or the qualified factor being 
unknown; and this would affoi’d 04 diversities; the 
further diversity caused by the fact of the factor 


mcntionei! in Uie text,—yet tlie Author has mentioned only three ; it being immaterial 
how many arc mentioned, as all that the Author means to point out Imre is that 
the Fallacious Prohan?; should tuKil «o/rte, not all, conditions of the true Prohans. 

Nyaya 482. 
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or the qualified factor being inapt*, yields another C4 [and 
these 64 and 64, along with the former throe, 16, 16 and 
1C, make up 176]. 

Out of these, wo are going to cite examples of those sixteen 
kinds of Probans (right and wrong) that are concomitant 
with the Probandnmf (1) That which is concomitant with 
the Probandiim, and also with things homologous to it (i. e. 
in which the predicated character is known to subsist) and 
with things not similar to it—f.'?. with the Reverse, (that where¬ 
in the predicated character is known not to subsist); e. g, 
‘sound is eternal (or non-eternal), because it is knowahle 
(where knowahilitij subsists in sound, in all eternal things and 
\n q\\ non-eternal things); [this is too wide];—(2) that 
which is concomitant with the Probandum and the Horaolo- 
gue (that which is similar to the Probandum in possessing 
the predicated character), and which subsists in a part of the 
Reverse (that wherein the predicated character is known to 
bo absent)^; e. y. ‘ this is a cow, because it has horns' (where 

® Bolh editions read &e. But tlie correct reading apparently should 

bo only Tliis is clear from P. 1G9,1. 13 below. 

t It is necessary to bear in mind the fact that anong older writers, tbo terms 
‘ 2 )atsa’and‘srjrf/iya’arc used prouiiscmmsly. Later writers use the tenn ‘paksa’ 
for the mhject of tlie Proposition, and ‘ aidhya ’ for the predicate of the Proposition , 
i. e, that whioh is assorted of the sithje-'.t. But no such restriction of usage is found 
among older writers. For instance, in the present context, ' napuja 'the same as 
as is clear from the text of I. 2, on next page. In fact the term ^aUdhya' 
is used in its literal sense of v^hatls to he prai'ul\ and the confusion in usage is 
clue to the diversity of opiniotj as to the exact nature of what is uctu.ally proved by the 
Inference. This has been discussed in detail by tlie Vdtlika on Sir \-\-5 (^Translation^ 
pp. 172-174.) Bearing this in mind, the next sentence exemplifying the (1) of the 
IG, may he rendered according to modern usage as—‘that which subsists in (is concomi¬ 
tant with) the Suljjscl, and also in things where the predicated character is known (0 
subsist, and also wliere the predicated character is known not to subsistand so 
throughout in the present constext; but we prefer to use the term ‘ probandum as it 
mcaiisivkatisto bep>‘ored,ami na such is an exact ecjuivaleut to the original term 
‘ sadhya ’, so that it lends itself to the same uses as the original term. 

X With a view to guard against having to insert the parenthetical explanation at 
each step, it may be slated here that the term ‘ Ilomologue ’ will, in the present con-^ 
text, stand for what the text calls ^saj'itlya \ by which is meant the ‘laywAja' of tU«^ 

Nj/lya 48lf 
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it is found that horns are present in the animal present, and 
is present in all cows and also in sotno noii’cows) ; [this is too 
wide];—that which is concomitant with the Prohanduiu 
and the Homologue, and does not subsist in the Reverse; 
e. g. ‘Sound is non-oternul, because it is a product' 
[where thocharacter of product subsists in sound, and in 
its homologues, tho non-eternal jar etc.; and it does not sub¬ 
sist in tho eier/tn/ Soul); [this is oa/iV/] ;—(4) that Avhich is 
concomitant with the Probandum, does not subsist in tho 
Homologue and is concomitant with tho Reverse; e. g», 
‘ sound is eternal, because it is a pro luci * (whore the character 
product subiists in sound, bnt in no otlier eternal thing, 
and it is found in all non-oternal things); [this is contradic- 
tory] ;—(5) that which is concomitant witli tho Probandum, 
which doe? not subsist in tho Homologue, and whicli subsists 
ill a part of the Reverse; e. g. ‘ sound is eternal, because while 
hefing possessed of generality and indioiduality it is perceptible 
hy our external sense-organ' (where the character stated is 
found to bo present in sound, it is not present in any eternal 
thing, and it subsists in some non-eternal things) ; [this is 
contradictory];—(6) that which is concomitant with tho Pro¬ 
bandum, and does not subsist in either the Homologue or tho 
Reverse; y,, ‘ sound is eternal, because lohile p}ssessed of 
generality and individualityf it is perceptible hy the auditory 
organ, like tlio jar’ (where tho character mentioned is one that 
subsists in sound, but not in any other thing, eternal or non- 
eternal ; [tliis is too specific];—(7) that which is concomitant 
with tho Probandum, subsists in a part of the Homologue 
and is concomitant with the Reverse also ;—e. y. ■*'this is a 
non-cow, because /ifls/iorns’(horns are found in non-cows 
and in cows also) ; [this is too wide] ;—(8) that which is con¬ 
comitant with the Probandum, subsists in the Homologue and 
in a part of the Reverse;— e. g. ‘Sound is eternal because it 

later writers, that ill wliich tlio prcdicati;'! cliiiractcr is admitted by buth parties to 

subsist; and the torni ‘ Reverse’ will stand h)T^vlpahsa \ that in whicli tlie predicated 
character is admitted by both parlies to be noii-subsisleut. 


Nuciya 484, 
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ifi intangible' (intangibility subsisting in all eternal things 

and also in some non-eternal things) ; [this is too wide] ;—(9) 

that which is concomitant with the Probandum, subsists in 

a part of the Homologue, and also in apart of the Reverse ; 

e. g, ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because having generality and 

individuality, it is perceptible to us by our external sente-organs 

here the qualifying term * having generality and individuality ’ 

is added with a view to exclude G-enerality (which has no 

generality), Inherence (which also has no generality) and 

Individuality (which has no further individuality); the term 

‘ perceptible to us ' serves to exclude atoms; and ‘ perceptible 

by extorual organs’ excludes the Soal; [this reasoning is 

valid];—(10) that which is concomitant with the Probandum 

and the Homologue, and in whose case there is no Reverse ; 

e, g. when a person states the following reasoning entirely 

on the basis of his own doctrine—‘ Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a product ’ [which is valid if the man holds 

that sound is actually produced ; and yet the reasoning 

to the contrary also would be valid—‘ Sound is eternal 

because it is not a product *—when put forward by the man 

on the basis of lus own doctrine that Sound is never produced, 

it is only manifested^’, [this is valid]; —(11) that which is 

concomitant with the Probandum, in whose case there is 

no Homologue, and which subsists in a part of the Reverse; 

e, g. ‘ Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible by external 

sense-or^r^/ns’; [this is contradictoryJ ;—;i5) that which is 

. r. concomitant with the Probandum, in whose 

Var. P. 167. 

case there is no Homologue, and which does 
not subsist in the Reverse; e, g. ‘the living body is not 
without soul, as (if it were) it would not be the receptacle 
of the sense-organs ’; [this is valid] ;—(16) that which is con¬ 
comitant with the Probandum, and in whose case there is 
neither Homologue nor Reverse; e. ‘ all things are eternal 
because they are kuowable *; [this is too speciSo], These are 
the sixteen kinds of Probans concomitant with the Proban¬ 
dum; out of these, five (3, 9, 10, 11 and 15) are true Probans, 
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and the rest are only apparent (fallacious) Probans. Of the 
former live, two, the third and the ninths are affirmative- 
negative, not subsisting in the Reverse at all; the/eui/i and 
as propounded by a person entirely on the basis of 
his own doctrines, are universal-affirmative j and the fifteenth 
is negative. 

The following are the sixteen kinds of Probans subsisting 
in a part of the Probandura (the second group of sixteen, 
inentioned in the Text at the bottom of p. 165):—(1) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, and is concomitant with 
the Hotnologue and the Reverse; e. g. * Earth, Water, Fire 
andAkashaare non-eternal, because they are inodorous' \—• 
(2) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, is conco¬ 
mitant with the Homologue and subsists in a part of the 
Reverse y. * speech and mind have generality and indivi¬ 
duality and are perceptible by our external sense-organs, 
because they are non-eternal *; —(0) that which subsists in a 
part of the Probandum, is concomitant with the Homologuo 
and does not subsist in the Reverse; e, g, * speech and mind 
are non-eternal becmse they are products'; —(4) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, does not subsist in tho 
Homologue and is concomitant with the Reverse; e, y, 
‘ speech and mind are eternal, because they are products ;— 

(5) that which subsists in a part of tho Probandum, does not 
subsist in the Homologue and subsists in a part of Reverse; 
e. g, ‘speech and mind are possessofl of gonorality and 
individuality and are perceptible by our external sense-organs, 
because tkey are eternal'; —(6) tint which subsists in a part 
of the Probandum, and does not subsist in either the Homo¬ 
logue or the Reverse; y. ‘ Sound is non-oternal because it 
has for its non-consHtiient cause a disjunction born of disjunc¬ 
tion *;—(7) that which subsists in part of the Probandum and 

® Tina Bubaists in a part of the Urobaiicluin, aa Dhr.amsi is ati eternal thing anti 
is a product. The reading is wrong ; as the reasoning witli this word would 

be perfectly valid. 


NuSva 486. 
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in a part of tho Homologne, and is concomitant with the 
Reverse; /;.* atoms are non-eternal bf^-caihse they are inodo~ 

roifs’;—(8) that wliich subsists in a part of the Probandum, 
in a part of the Homologne and in a part of the Reverse; e, g. 
‘ speech and mind are non-eternal, becauiic they are incor- 
poreaV ;—(9) that which subsists in a part of the Probandum 
and in a part of tho Ilomologuo^ and does not subsist in the 
Reverse \ e. q. ‘ speech and mind are non-eternal, because 
possessed of generality and individuality they are perceptible 
by our external sense-organs’*;—(10) that which subsists 
in a part of the Probandum, is concomitant with the Homo- 
logue, and in wlioso case there is no Reverse i e, g. * Colour 
and Cognition aro non-etcrnal, because they are incorpurealy 
like sensation'; when this reasoning would be put forward 
on the basis of a definite (Hauddha) doctrine [according to 
which tho skandhas of Sensation, Name and Impression, which 
are different from the skandhas of Colour and Cognition, are 
non-eternal, and as such constitute the Homologue with which 
the‘incorporcallty ’ is concomitant};f—(11) that which sub¬ 
sists in a part of tho Probandum, and in wlioso caso there 
is no Homologue J; c. g. ‘the eye and cognition are non- 
eternal, because they are incorporeal, like Colour ; —(12) 

that which subsists in a part of the Probandum, 

^ ur i V, 108 . 

which does not subsist in the Homologue, and 
in w'hoso caso there is no Reverse; e. y. ‘ sound and mind 
iivo non-Qteniiil, because they are audible'; —(13) that which 
subsists in a })art of tlio Probandum §, in whoso case there 
is no TTomologuo and which is concomitant with the Keverse; 

® The ilenares Edition roinls I’ur ncitlicr io aaliafactnry ; the 

fouilur gives tetter sense ; but tUe syntax is not clear. 

f Tlie u'orils enclosed within brackets in tuc Ilcnarob Edition are not wanted. 

J of the Rib. 1ml. cdiluni is wrong rearling. The correct 

reading is supplied by tlie Renares edition — 

§ In sevoral places in this para, the Ri-nan-s eililioii r-.-ads Imt the 

original reading at tlio viny outset is and every one of 

Uiofee sixteen ia 


Nuava 487 - 
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(f. g, * sound and mind are eternal*, because theij are pro* 
(hictg ’;—(l‘I) that which subsists in apart oE the Probandum, 
in whose case there is no Hoinologue and which sul)sists in 
a part of the Reverse; f. g, ‘ the eye and cogiiitiou are eternal, 
because they are corporeal * —(J5) that which subsists in a 
part of the Probandum, in Avliose case there is no .Homologue, 
and which does not subsist in the Reverse; e. g, ‘the 
bodyt is not without Soul, because (if it were) it would 
not bo the'receptacle of the sense-organs—(16) that which 
subsists in a part of the Probandum, and in whose case them 
is neither Ilomologue nor Reverse ;— e.g, * All things aro 
non-eternal because they are incorporeal.' All those sixteen 
kinds of Probans, subsisting as they do in only a part of tlw> 
Probandum, are all fallacious, 

The following are tho sixteen kinds of Probans not sub*- 
sisting in the Probandum (tho third group of sixteen men¬ 
tioned in the Tcir/, bottom of p. 105) :—(1) tliat which does 
not subsist in the Probandum, and which is concomitant with 
the Horaologue and the Reverse ; e.g.y ‘the Earth is non^ 
eternal, because it is ino/Jorous ';—(2) that which does nob 
subsist in the Probandum, -which is concomitant with tho 
ITomologuo and subsists in a part of tho Reverse; e. g, 

‘ Sound is non-etornal, because it is not audihto'\ -(-I) that which 
does not subsist in the Proljandnm, is concomitant -uu'th tho 
Horaologue and docs not subsist in the Roverset; e.g. ‘Sound 
is a thing (i. n. a Substance, a Quality or an Action), because it 
is inaudible and is posscssfol of a generality *;§—(4) that which 

® T)i(! rcadiit;^ w.uril make the reasoiiing <iuiU5 valiJ, wliieli it is not. 

t The reasoning with tlie term ‘ ‘ bo<Iy ’ is invalid •, if it were ‘ 

‘ living body it would make il va-lid. 

+ and both rea'IingH will suit lierc ; but tlie TdtfKirya favour# 

§ If mere ‘ inaudibility ' were put foi ward, that wouti apply to Generality etc. 
also, which are not ’/ so that the Proharis, in that case, will not be 

hence the further (|nalificaLion of iiosaesaht/j geuccalitij is addtd ; which cxclufles 
Generality and the rest, wliicl* have no generality at all.— TdtiHirya. ‘The name 

ar{ha applies to bubsttuice, Quality au<> Actiuu’—says the Variahe&ika Sutra H-2-3. 
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does not subsist in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
which is concomitant with the Reverse \ e, g.' Sound is a 
thing, because it has no generality —(5) that which does not 
subsist either in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
which subsists in the Reverse ;* ?•. g, * Sound has a cause, 
becaus'i it not a thing*', —-( 6 ) that which subsists neither in 
the Probandum, nor in the Homologue, nor in the Reverse ; e, g, 
‘Sound is eternal, because it is a nonentity —(7) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a part of 
the Homologue and which is concomitant with the Reverse; 
e, g, ‘ Sound is intangible, hf*cause it is a substance V—( 8 ) that 
which does not subsist in the Probandum and which subsists 
in a part of the Homologue and also in a part of the Reverse; 
e. g. ‘ Sound has a cause it is corporeal^; —(9) that 

which does not subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a 
part of the Homologue and which does nob subsist in the 
Reverse; e. g. ‘ Sound has a receptacle because it is visible 
this reasoning fulfulling the said conditions according to the 
doctrine of the VaishOsikasf ;—( 10 ) that wliich does not 
subsist iu the Probandum, which is concomitant with the 
Homologue and in whose case there is no Reverse; e. g, 

* Sound is uon-eterual because it is not audible ; this reasoning 
being urged ou the basis of a particular doctriue (of tho 
SaiUrantikas, for whom nothing is eternal, whence no ‘Reverse* 
in the said reasoning would be possible);—(U) that which 
does nob subsist in the Probandum, which subsists in a part of 
the Homologue, and in whose case there is no Reverse; e. < 7 . 

‘ Sound is noil-eternal, becanse it is corporeal *;—(12) that which 
does not subsist in the Probandum or in the Homologue, and 
in wlioso case there is no Reverse ; e. g, ‘ Sound is non- 
eternal, is a non~entity'; —(It^) that which does not 

® is the correct reading ; would make this identical with (6). 

t Tiiiahas heen added with a view to meet the objectit)n that Inherence is visible 
and yet without a receptacle, and so is not non-sebsisfent in the llevers'.'. 

Accoidit»g to tho VaUhosikas however Inherence is mt being beyond the. 

roach of the Senses, and knowable only by Inference (see Prashaalaiiala, P. 320). 

^yayn 489, 
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subsist in the Probandum, in whose case there is no Homo- 

logue, and which is concomitant with the 
Reverse ; e. g. * Sound is eternal because it is 
inaudible —(14) that which not does subsist in the Probandum, 
in whose case there is no Homologuo and which subsists in a 
part of the Reverse; * Sound is eternal because it is incorpch- 
real —(lb) that which does not subsist iu the Probandum, in 
whose case there is no Hoinologue, and which does not subsist 
in the Reverse ; e. g. ‘ Sound is eternal because is is a no«- 
enfity (16) that which does not subsist in the Probandum, 
and in whose case there is neither llomologue nor Reverse ; 
e. g. ‘ All things are non-eternal because they are non-eutities* 
All these sixteen, not subsisting in the Probandum, are Falla^ 
cious Piobans, 

“It has been said above (p. 166, 1. 1), that the two 
groups of sixteen will afford 64- varieties,f through the 
diversity caused by eitlier the qualifying factor or the quali¬ 
fied factor being unknown [when the Probans is stated in a 
qualified form];—now how does this come about?” This 
comes about from the fact of both the concomitant and the 
non-concomitant Probans being stated in a qualified form; that 
is to say, the sixteen that are concomitant with the Probandum 
(the first group of 16 described above) and also those that subsist 
in part of the Probandum (the second group of 16 described 
above),—these 82 become 61 when wo take into considera¬ 
tion the diversity caused by the fact of either the qualify¬ 
ing factor or the qualified factor being un/cnown. Of 
these we shall give examples of the concomitant Probans 
first—(1) ‘Sound is non-eternal, because being undenot¬ 
able it is A'notcabfe *; where the qualifying factor (being 
unden-dabLo) is unknown (sound being known to be soinetliing 

• The Benares eilitioii reads ft-r ; anti (15) has dropped out 

of iho Bih. Ind. eilition. It is supplied by the Benares edition thus— 

t The Bib. hid. reading is corrupt. The correct reading iy supplied by the Benares 
edition * ^* for' f \ 
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quite denotable by words);—(2) ‘Sound is non-eternal because 
being knowahle^ it is undenotable*; where being undenotahle 
is the qiialifiod factor and is unknown. We can find similar 
varieties in regard to every one of the 16 Probans oonoomibaut 
with the Probandum; and the same examples will serve in 
both cases (by reversing the qualified and qualifying factors, 
as just shown). As examples of similar varieties of the Pro- 
bans that subsists in a part of the Probandum, we have the 
following:—(1)‘Earth, Water, Fire, and Akashaare non-eter¬ 
nal,because being undenotahle theg are inodorous ', whore the 
qualifying factor {being undenotable) is unknown;—(2 )‘the 
same. Earth etc., are non-eternal, because being inodorous they 
are undenotahle \ where ‘ undenotability * is the qualified factor 
and is unknown. Similarly with all other Probans subsisting 
in a part of the Probandum. 

Similarly we may trace the 64 varieties duo to the diversity 
caused by the fact of the qualified or the qualifying factor 
being inapt* E. ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because being a 
product it is Icnowable * [where the qualified factor, hiowability, 
is inapt, being absolutely incapable of proving what it is put 
forward to prove], and ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because being 
knowable it is a product* [where knowability is the qualifying 
factor, and is inapt], Similarly with every one of the 
examples. 

Similar 61 varieties would be available, due to the diversity 
caused by the qualifying or the qualified factor being doubtful; 
e, g. ‘ this is tlio peacock's sound, because while containing 
the sadja and, the other notes of the musical scale, it does not 
contsist of distinct leller-soundsf [where the qualifying factor, 
the presence of the other notes besides sadja, is doubtful, 
the peacock’s voice being held to consist almost entirely of 
the ‘ sadja ’ note alone] ; and ‘this is the peacock’s sound, 
because lohile not consisting of distinct letter-sounds, it contains 
the sadja and other notes of the musical scale ’ [where the 
presence of the other notes is the qualified factor, which is 
doubtful]. 


Nvoya 491. 
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Tho (3 times 64, 192) instances enumerated above are t hose 
ia which both parties admit of tho uii/cuown and dottbtftd 
characters of the qa.ilifyiug and qnalifiod factors eatoriiifr into 
the naturool; the Prob vns subsisting in the Probmdum. Those 
instances again where only one or the other of tho two pxrtios 
admits of the un/cnown character, will be 128, m ido up of those 
that are coacomitaub with the Probanduin and those that are not 
concomitant with it (subsisting in only a part of it)*. Tho 
same 64 varieties again become 192 (3 times 04) through tlio 
diversity caused by—(1) the fact of tho qualified and qualify¬ 
ing factors being (2) the fact of tho qualified 

and qualifying factors being dotiOtfiil, and ^3) tho fact of tho 
qualifying and qualified factors being inapt. Again tlioro are 
123 varieties caused by the diversity due to tho qualified and 
tho qualifying factors having unknown substrata,—unknown 
to ouo or to both parties. Tiicso again, as before, lead on to 
another group of 192t. For example—‘ This place is fiery 
because it is smoky* [whore the qualified factor, the place, is 
liold by both parties bo be nob the substratum of fleriuesa^] ; 
and ‘the Soul exists because it has tlio qualities of D.wiro and 

Var ■ p 170 rost * [wlioro the S at!, as tho substra¬ 

tum of existence or of the (jnalifies, is not 
accepted by ouo of tho parties, tho BaudJha or the Vodautin, 
for instance.) 

Following is an instance where the qualifying factor is 
inap'., not-coacoinilant and unknown ;—Sound is non-oterrial, 
because while following after effort it is a product* | where tlio 
qualified factor, heiiiQ a product, is itself apt to ju’ovo ?70«- 
elernalitij, and the (pialificabion ‘following after effort* is 

* would he 132 ; hut as the niituher will he o)iIy twleo 04, tho 

Tutparya rightly iiilcrpretB it as 128, expoimdiug the comprmiul 
us ‘ thirty Jess than 2’. 

t A whole lino is w.iutingiti tlie Blh. fwl. clition—after 

jrrwarii' 

X It iiaving been sh above ( Ttj-t, P. 52) that wli it is proved i»y the Inference is 
not the pUv'e as being fiery,—but the Fi^ry Plnre. 

I^yaya 19^. 
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entirely snperflnous, and hence inapt].* The following’ is an 
instance where the qualified factor is not-concomitant, and 
inapt:—* Sound is non-eternal, because while differing with 
the dilference in its cause, it is apprehended.*! 

The following is an instance where the qualified factor is 
not co-existent:— ‘ Primordial Matter exists, because there is 
uniformity among its diverse modifications’J The following 
is an instance where the qualifying factor is not co-existent— 
* The woiils colour, taste, odour, touch and sound have 
denotations entirely different from that of the word sandal, 
because, while not bearing (to the sandal,) the relation of 
compound and component, they are referred to by means 
of that word *. § The same reason when stated inversely 
affords the instance of the non-existent qualified factor. |t 

An instance where the Probans put forward is actually 
known to bo otherwise, wo have in the following argument 
as put forward by others (the Miuiansakas)—‘ Word is 
(itornal, because it is repeated (by several persons). ’ [Whore, 
as a matter of fact it is known that repetition proves, not 
only eternality, but non-eternality also, as will be shown 
below, in Adhyaya IIJ. The following again is an instance 

® The same roasoiiin;?, when stated ill lire form ‘ because while being a produul, 
if after elTort’, would also be an instance of the qualilied factor being 

etc., etc. 

f ‘ Being apprehended ’ is the qiiaH6cd factor ; and as it belongs to eternal Ihlngs 
.also, it is vta^l, unable to prove non~elcrnalily, which is proved by thy otlier eluvractcr, 
of * differing with difference in the cause 

t What is meant by this reasoning is tliat every modification of matter—in Ukj 
shape of the several things of the world—shows this niiiform diaracfcr that it is (ff 
the nature of pleasure, pain and stupcCaction. The fallacy of this lies in the fact 
tliat the ‘ uniformity ’ found in the modifications is put forward to prove the existence 
of Primordial Matter ; so that the Probans is in a substratum other than that of tlw 
Prtdianchira.— 

§ Wehavethe assertion ‘colour &c. of the sandal’, which shows that the things, 
colour &c., belong to the sandal and arc not its comnonent pa ts. So (hat the absence 
of this relation subsists in the things, colour &c,; while what are referred to by means 
of the word ‘ fondal ’ are the words ‘ colour’ &c. 

|] i. e. when stated in the form—* because while they arc referred to by means of 
the word aaivlal, they do not bear tho relation of compound and component. ’ 

Up to this, we have had 832 varieties. 
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where the qiialiFying factor is doubtful and unknown—‘ This 
place is fiery, because while being smoky it gives light*,— 
this reasoning being urged while the presence of smoke is 
merely suspected.* When the same reasoning is put forward 
in the inverse form (‘ because while giving light it is smoky ’) 
we have an instance of the doubtful qualified factor. 

Thus then we find that the doubffal, the uaknoivnt and 
the 7ioii-Goncoinita/il, (which have been shown to be 32 iii 
number) become sixty-four, through the diversity caused 
by its being unknown to both or one of the two parties, t 
And these, by the computation iudicated above, make up the 
number 381. The same uumbor we have in connection with 
those Probans that are known to be otherwise. The same 
computation applies to those in whom the qualifying factor 
is contradictory, and also to those in whom tho qualified factor 
is contradictory. And examples of these are to be found 
under the VCirtiku dealing witli tho individual Fallacious 
Probans (on the next fiva Sutras), and may also be observed 
by tho student himself. 

Thus then, by the several computations detailed above, 
tho number of Probans, right and wrong, through due dis¬ 
tinction being drawn between tho diversities attendin'** the 

o 

qualifying and qualified factors, comes to be 2032, And if 
wo take into consideration the diversities due to being unknown 
and other defects of tho Probaus, tho variety bocornea 
innumerable. As for the Probans not subsisting in the 
Probandura, inasmuch as they are absolutely non-existent (in 
tho Probuidam) they could not bo qualified by any qualifica¬ 
tions ; and as such tliey are nob manbioned under the defects 
attending tiie qualified and qualifying factors. 

‘’TUe Tatparya rcaJa for which h found iu both cdiliuus. 

The traiislatloQ follows the roadiii^ of the Tatparya. 

t The reading in hotli editions is corrupt. Tho tratHlatiori h in accord uico with 
the explanation given by tho T Hparyrt, 'n the following words—% 


Ngciga 41 ) 4 , 
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^JMms Iiavo been described ia full detail tlioso Pruban.^ 
that are concomitant and rion-concoaiitant with the actually 

existin'^ Probaodum. Of these the sixteen 
Var; P. 171. ^ , 

principal varieties of the ‘ unknown Probans 
are such as do not sulwisb in the Probiudum. The Inconclu¬ 
sive Probans have only six main varieties; among" those 
concomitant with the Prol>indun[j, the number of the Con¬ 
tradictory Probans is only four; and the last of them, subsist¬ 
ing in every possible Probanduno, is too uniaor.vil. The other 
Fallacious Probans, which are On/cnowiif lacanclunve and 
Contradictoryy are, each of them, diversified through being 
i>on-concornitant and unknown ; • and the examphjs of these 
are to bo found among those we have already cited. 

Some people assert that the Inconclusive Probaus is tlio 
same as that which is nob unconcomibvnt with the con¬ 
tradictory. Bub this is nob right; sitnply l>cc;‘-uso it is an 
impossibility; we have already explained that ^ (ivyabhi- 
vJt'iird', absanoe of non-concomilance, is nob possible in refer¬ 
ence to two contra lictory things (i. nothing can be con- 
coiriitaut with two contradiefeorios). If however we do admit 
of such concomitance, then the number of varieties of such 
a Prob:in3 becoin'^s 25; there are five Probans;and each of 
these being opposed (or contradicted) by sitoilar and dissirni- 
Jar Probans, give rise to five pentads. Ex irniiles of every 
one of those twenty-five varieties are nob possible; hence they 
are not illustrated.f 

• Tiio Uoij.'irod cilitlou roada I 

The passage us read ill tin; 7/1;/ edition would iiioaii—‘the other Fallacious Pro- 
hniis, which are Inconclusive, hecoine, divci-sified Ihrough hehig non-euiicoinitant— 
contradictory and well kuowii'iiou-coucomitantThe former reading is decidedly 
better. 

t The ‘ five pentads ’ are thus exjilaincd in the Talparya :—There are two kinds oC 
the universal alllnuative Probaiis, that which is concomitant with the lloinologne 
uiitl that which is not so coiicoiiHtant; the negative Prolians is only one ; and the 
p »sllive-uegatiYe Prohans is of two kinds, that which is concomitant with the 
Ji.rmolognc and that which is not concomitant with it. These live are opposed by 
siiuilar and dissimilar Prohans ; he., the universal .aflirnuilivc Prohans is contradicted 
by another universal alUrinxlivo Prohans ; as aJs> by the other fvur kinds; biiiiilarly 
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Sueli arc tlio Fallacious Probans, wlioso varieties have 
b?>cn V>riefiy described as above; and with a view to inolndo 
all these variotins, the Author has put forward the Sutra, which 
sets out the divisions of the Fallacious Probans. “ ^Vo find 
that the fact that the number of Fallacious prcdians is five is 
implied by the definitions provided (in the next five Sutmsl; 

that the number of Fallacious Probans is five is clearly 
indicated by the five Sutras that propound the definitions of 
the five Fallacious probans; so that the present Sutra, if it 
wore simply meant to restrict the number to five, would be 
entirely superfluous.” It is certainly not superfluous ; as 
all that Ihe definition doesis to differentiate (a tliinj^ from hko 
and unlike tilings); that is, all that the definitions (provided in 
the next five Sutras) do is to differentiate the Fallacious 
Probans from one another; and they do not restrict the uuni- 
h(*r to five; tlie dufiriitions do not indicate that the number of 
Fallacious Probans is five only. 


Sutra (o'). 

The Inamclusire Pt'ohans (1). 
lihosya, 

[P. 51, L. 11 to' P. 52, L. 5]. 

From among tlie aforesaid five Fallacious Probans— 

‘’rjiE Inconcutsivk'* is that which is tainted 
V.Y INDECISION /-Su. 5. 

The term ^ vyahhi(:hara \ ^indecision *, moans non^fixHii on 
anyone peia/f;nnd that which is accompanied by this‘indeci¬ 
sion * is the * indecisiveAs for example, in the reasoning 

with eucli of tlie other four kinds ; so that with cacli of the five there are live contra¬ 
dictories ; Ihii:^ giving the nuinhor 25, which is the uuiiiberof those that arc concomi¬ 
tant with contradictories. 

°The term, is explained by the as f(»llowK -‘ 

^ :— says the Bh'txj/a below (P. 52, i. 4). On this 

Sd. the Tdtpariia remarks that the terms ‘inconcinsive’ and ‘imiocisive’ beiii" 
symmyinuus—wijieh is the term dcHned and whhdi the dfffining term bIkhiM vary 
with the student. If he knows tlie meaning iif ‘ incon diisive ’ and not that of ‘ imlcci- 
Kive ’ then the latter stiall be for him ii*c delineil term, and the former the «lcliiiin‘' 
term, an<l so rke vava i. 

Wlien a Prolifins is fomvl to be C(*ncomitatit with neiLherf/t« prohan- 
««»» wi/y, nor the r/ but with 6of/t—iheti it is said 

to be tainted by ryu Vii./nua or indecision 
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‘ Sound IS efcornal, i7 is intangihh, —tho jar which is 

tangible has been found to bo non-eternal,—and Sound is nnt 
iangiblBy —therefore, being intangible, Sound must be eternal’, 
—we find that the character of iiUangibilUg has b;)ea pub 
forward as proving the character of non-f>teni'ilitg ; while as a 
matter of fact the two characters do not bear to each other 
the relation of proved (Probans and Probandum); 

[as all non-eternal things are nob tangible, e,g, Bujdhi is 
non-eternal and yob it is intangible!; for we find that the 
Atom is tangible and yet eternal*. If the Soul and such 
other things (which combine eternAity witli intangiOilltn) be 
cited as the instance (supporting the reasoning), then,—inas¬ 
much as the Probans has been defined (above, in Su. 1-1-31) as 
‘that which establishes the Probandum through similarity to 
the instance*,—‘ intangiblity * will have to be regarded as tho 
Probans; and this would be found to be nob necessarily con¬ 
comitant with elenmlitijy —e. g» in the case of Bu(f lhiy which 
is intangible SLXid yetnon-eteniaL So that in both kinds of 
instance [in tliab of dissimilarity, in the case of jar cited 
before, whicli is tangible and non-eternal,—and in that of siini- 
larity, as in the case of SoiU, which is intangible and eternal], 
there is ‘ indecision’, non-concomitance, (between intaagibHity 
and ; and thus they cannot be accepted to be 

related as ;> 7 -o 6 au« rrohandum\ and thus, not fulfiliijjg 
tho conditiotis of the Probans, what is cited in tho above 
reasoning cannot be a true Probans. 

[If tho term be taken as embodying tho defi¬ 
nition, and as the term defined, in tliab case the 

word should be explained as follows :]—In the rea¬ 

soning cited, eternality is one a)ita\poiuty and ‘non-eteniality* 
is another one point; that whicli subsists in—is con¬ 
comitant with —one point would be 'ekdiita\ one^poinM ; 
and the contrary (that is not concomitant, with one) would be 
*rfifoi/c~in(ii,'iiot onp-pointed; as this would bo coticoniibant 
with both (the Probandum, eternality^ and its contrary, 
uon-eiei naUiij)^ 

Yarlika on Sutra 6. 

[P. 17], L. IG to P. 173, L. Id]. 

'From among the aforesaid doe Fallacious Probans^ the 
Incoiiclusioe is that ivhich is indecisive —says the Dlidsya. The 

® So that wo caniii>t ilediioe from etzrmlity. 

t In tins case the dotinition of tlii^ l''iillacious I’robaiis will lie ‘ tliat wliicti is 
poaUivL-ly or negatively coucomilant with [i. e. wlio^c prcseuoc or absence is couconii- 
tant with) both,the probanduin as well as the revorso’;anil tliis will be a true doQni- 
tioii,as serving to exclude all the other rallacious probans, che Cuntr.uiktort/etc. 
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term ^ehrinta' means that which is fi-eed on one point (e/casmin 
ante 'iiiifotoh ’ 

“ Wbai is hidtcuioenpss ?” 

Indecisivniess comists in the Probans snbslstinsj in 
the Probandiim, in tho llomologuo and also elsewhere; 
hence that Probans is called ‘indecisive* which, while 
subsisting in the Probandura and its Homologno, sub¬ 
sists in other things also; and such subsisting constitutes 
‘indecision* (or non-concomitance, with the Probandum), In 
connection with every individual thing, except Knoioahility 
(which belongs to all things), there are two aspects (positive 
and negative);e. cternality *—‘non-otornality *, ‘pervading*— 
‘ non-pervading*, and so on ; and if it is found that what is 
put Forward as the Probans applies to both these aspects, it is 
called ‘ Inconclusive.* 

[Tho llauddiia urges tho following objection]:—* 

‘'The terin ‘inconclusive' being a negative term {not- 

Var*Pi 7 -? roJio'/tfSire), does tho negative particle con¬ 
note Paryudasa, exclusion (so that ‘not-con- 
chisivc’, denoting exclusion of something, which implies 
tho inclusion of others, stands for that something positive, 
wln'cli is o^/t'ir//iaa GonGlnsiop)'^ ov merely prasajyapratisMha, 
preclusion (so that ‘ non-conclusi ve,' denoting mere preclusion 
which does not imply inclusion, stands fora simplo negation or 
noii-Gxistonce, t\\Q absence of the conclnsioc) ‘ Whiit does 
this mean ? * It means that if exclusion is meant, tlion every 
Fallacious Probans can be called‘Inconclusive’: If‘Inconclusive* 
stands for what is non-oonclasive, then every kind of Fallacious 
Probans becomes included in the terra ; [as it is only the truo 
1 robans that is ‘ conclusive *, every Fallacious Probans would 
he 7^o^eonc^/.■^tye]; and this would mean that there is only one 
kind of Fallacious Probana (tho Inconclusivo). If, on the 
other hand, the negative particle means simpfe preclusion or 
non-existence, the term ‘ inconclusive * would mean the non- 
^^istence of the conclusice ; and certainly this non-existence 


® Ai a rule, in negative comp:)undd the former couuotatiou ic. accepted. 
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could not stand for ir%ieoisUn or non^cow^omlln :ic i [a? concoml^ 
tavce and nQ)i-concomit'i)i':e are properties belonging to posi¬ 
tive things 5 and they can never subsist in na re noa-enistt^uG^, 
■which, by its very nature, is something with .egard to which 
nothing can be predicated]; so that in this case it would be 
wrong to call any Fallacious Probans ‘ inconclusive.' 

Our answer to the above is that we do not admit the view 
that the negative ])articl 0 (in *Iuoonolusive’) connotes exclu¬ 
sion; we hold that it couiiotos Preclu'iion, “ But Preclu¬ 
sion (implying only non-existence of certain things) would 
bo mere negation (with regard to which nothing could 
be predicated),” Non-existence is. not more negation; as 
it servos to qualify a positive character; the term ‘ incon¬ 
clusive* moans that character which is possessed of this quali¬ 
fication that it does not subsist in only one aspect of a thing ; 
where the non-subsisting appears as a definite qualification of 
the character ; and as such it cannot be regarded as a more 
negation; as a matter of fact, no relation of q lalifioatioii and 
qualified can belong to a more negation ; no more nog.ition 
could ever be spoken of as ‘subsisting in one aspect of a 
thing ' or ‘ not subsisting in one aspect of the thing.* “ Wiiy 
so?** Because we find this true in the case of the uofi^ativo 

o 

compoand * yJon-Brahin vti *; in this compound word ‘ noii- 
brahrajna* we find that the negative pirticlo connoting 
gyreclusion, serves to prochido what follows in the next term 
(fbrahnuni.') ; and certainly it does not signify more negation; 
and exactly similar is the case witli the term under considera¬ 
tion (‘Iicouolu^ive’, wMchalsois negative compounJ.J 

f For a (Usouesiou as to the sigiiitifatlon of the negative particle, our reader is 
referred to the writer’s Prdbkakara MimJiitsd, P. 237. 

J In oonncctiou with this discussion the Tatparjja makes the following observa¬ 
tionThe orthodox Naiyiyika view is that the negative particle in a negative com¬ 
pound always connotes exclusion ; and this also is the most reasoiialtle view. But 
the answer given by the author of tlio Vaiiika to the Banddlia objection is put 
forward in tlie other way, because the Bau Idiia himself is very fond of preclusion, 
and employs this to criticise everything; so tliat our author, in order to make ins 
answer all the more cileotivc, uders it ou the basis of the Baud jlia's own view, So 
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Tho example of the ‘Incoucliijive* Probaus (cited in the 
Bhas?/a) is —* Sound is eternal, because it is tangible. * [When 
Sound is o dled ^asparshaoan\ tho possessive alfix iu this 
term is explained as ' shabdasya * whore] the 

Genitive ending (in * shahd isya) indicate j a difference between 
‘Sound* and * intangibility*). Now what is this (‘intangibility * 
as different from'Sound*)? The ‘ intangibility * (of Sound) 
may mean either thati^ enjoys its own existence while not being 
the receptacle oi tangibilityf or that it is related to existence 
while not being the receptacle of tangibility )—-in bjth cases 
it would be something different from thoSonnil itself; so that 
the Genitive ending would be fully significant. Ilow can 
this be ? [Ilow can the meaning of ‘intangibility * bo as ex- 
phuned ?j’* It must be accepted to have tho said meaning, 
on the grouml that the term ‘ intangible * is used when 
the siid idea is present, and it is not used when it is not 
present; that is to say, when a certain thing enjoys itsoxis- 
toaco while being tangible^ tho term ‘ intangible * is not used 
with regard to it,—nor is it used in connection with what is an 
absolute non-entity; it i.s* used however in connection with 
a tiling which enjoys its existence while being intangible. 
And further, wo can learn the exact moaning of tho term 
‘ intangible' by following tho exact signification of the 
sentence that expresses tho same idea ; and wo find that the 
word ‘ intangible * means exactly what is meant by tho sen¬ 
tence * tho thing is related to existence while not being tho 
receptacle of tangibility *. [So that it is clear that wo may 
take tho term ‘ intangibility * in either of the two senses 
mentioned abovoj. 

[The Bhasya, p. 52, 1. 4, has indicated tho possibility 
of tlie Sutra being interpreted in such a maimer as to make 

tiiat what our text mtiarn U that ‘uvuti a.iniiaiii^ y.tur view that tht; im;,Mtiv»! ci)m- 
i.ou,,.Icon..oL«s/>r«./«W«,t, w^;!i.>l.l thiU what is prcdu.M is twt a mere insignificant 
non-entity, but a positive entity -lualifiid by the non-cxistenue of another positive 
c/itity’. * 

Nydya 500. 
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‘ savyahhicharali', ‘ indecisive the name of the thing defined, 
and to take the term ^anailcaatikah\ *inconolasive as 
embodying the definition; the Opponent takes objection to 
this]—“The transference (of the term ‘inconclusive *, 

* to the position of the definition) is not possildo; 
as it woald not be proper. [If yon define Saoy<ihhichar(i as 
‘ auaikUntilca \ your definition being in the form ‘ the Indeci¬ 
sive is that which is inconclusive \ then there would be this 
difficulty that] as a matter of fact the term ‘ inconclusive * 
has nowhere been explained, with the holp of which expla¬ 
nation wo could understand the exact nature of the * Indoci- 
sive ’ Probans. So that it is not right to define tho Indecisive 
Probans by the word ‘ inconclusive \ ’* 

Such a definition would not be at all improper, we reply; 
„ „ as what is meant by the term ‘ inconclusive* 

is known from ordinary usage; there is need 
for an explanation, in a scientific treatise, of only such things 
as are not known from ordinary usage ; it would bo absolute¬ 
ly futile to provide explanations of thing? that can bo known 
from ordinary experience ; and we know it from ordinary 
experience that the word ‘inconclusive* signifies that tohiok 
subsists ill both aspects of a tliiuy. If you think tliat it 
is improper to make use of terms that have not been explain¬ 
ed in the treatise itself, then it would become necessary to 
provido adequate explanations of such ordinary words as 
‘pain* and tho like! The conclusion thus is that the view 
expressed by tho Bhasifa is quite reasonable. 

“ Such a definition as has been propounded in the Hutra 
would not bo a correct definition, as it would not be compre¬ 
hensive.’* 

What you mean is that the definition of tho 
Inconclusive Probaus provided by the Sutra does not include 
all kinds of Inconclusive Probans,—such for instance as the 
Too Specific Probans [which, as subsisting in neither of the 
two aspects of tlie Probandum, could not be s'lid to subsist in 
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hofh a!‘pf>cfs\^. Bat wliat you say is not right; as the 
Too Sp^cvlc Prolmns is actually included in the defini¬ 
tion. “How?” [When we speak oE suhshthig in both 
asp^cltf wo mean subsisting either positively or negatively; 

e. what is meant is tiiat when it is found that the Probaus 
put forward is such as can either be affirmed or denied in 
reference to both aspects, i. e. to the Probindutn as well as its 
Hevcrse, it is called ‘inconclusive*; and certainly] the Too 
Specific Probans also, when taken negatively, is actually found 
to be such as has its negation common to both aspects ; and 
thus is capable of being called ‘Inconclusive *. 


Some philosophers have included the ‘N’eutralised' Probaus 
under tlio ‘ Inconclusive \ They argue thus—“An example 
of tlie Neutralised Probans we have in the reasoning—■ 
‘ The Soul is non-eternal, because it is something 
different from the Body ’; and here we find that Differeitaa 
from the Bodij is something that subsists in eternal as well 
us non-oteruul things ( 5 . in the Atom and in Buddlii); 
and thus it fulfills the conditions of the ‘Inconclusive’ 
Probans.” Those pliilosophers have failed to grasp the 
exact signification of diversitj'’ of definitions and diversity 
of examples ; when wo assort that ‘ the Inconclusive is that 
which is indecisive’, we provide a dofinitionof the Inconclus¬ 
ive or nou-concomitant Probans; and if the characteristics 
mentioned in this definition were found in tlie ‘ Neutralised 
Probans’, then alone could the definition be said to be too 
wide, (as including a Fallacious Probans other than tiio 
Inconclusive); but the fact that a certain example of 
the Inconclusive Probans is found to fulfil the conditions 
of some other kind of Fallacious Probans, does not 

® An exiiinplc of the Too Specific Probans we have in the reasoning the Earth is 
eternal, because it is oilorons hero it is fotmil that ‘ odorousuess ’ wouhl fulfil the 
conditions of the definition if itsubaisted in totA eternal and non-oternal things; as a 
niatlur of fact it Biicsists in ncitlier; as belonging to A'.{)SA alone, it subsists in no other 
eternal or non-eternal things. 
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constitute a defect in the definition of the ‘ Inconclusive’ 
Probans; as the only circumstances that make a definition 
defective are—the non-inclusion of what is meant to bo 
defined and the inclusion of what is not meant to be defined; 
and certainly neither of these defects is shown (by the fact 
of a certain concrete example fulfilling the conditions of 
more than one definition) *. In this connection it would bo 
well if you looked into the definition of the ‘Neutralised’ 
Probans, which follows later on. 

The Contradictory Probans (2). 

A OEaiAIN DOCTRINE (oR VIEW) IIAVINQ REEN 
AOCErTED, THE PROBANS THAT IS CONTUADICTOJtY 
TO IT IS OALLED THE ‘ CONTRADICTORY. ’—(Su. G). 

Bdasya. 

[P. 52, L. 7 to L. 16.J 

The terra ‘/flfirirod/n‘ contradictory to itmeans//«al 
which contradicts i. e. that which contradicts (sets aside, 
renders impossible t) the doctrine that has been accepted. 
E. g. [When theauthorof the Yugahhasija on Yogasufcra IIl-l 3 
makes the two statements}—‘'Ihis world, being a modifica¬ 
tion, ceases from manifestation, becauso its eternality is 
denied’—and—‘Even when thus ceasing, it continues to exist, 
because its utter destruction is denied. ’ Here we find that 
what the Probans in the former reasoning—‘because its 
eternality is denied*—means is that ‘ no modification can be 
eternal and this is certainly contradictory to the doctrine 
enunciated in the second statement, that ‘even when ceasing, 
the modification continues to exist.’ “How?” Well, 
the ‘ inanirostatiou * of a thing is only the attaining of existence^ 
and ‘ceasing’ is falling off;so that if the modification, when 
fallen off {apetaj ceasing) from its exislcnco {vifakleht from 
manifestation), does ‘ continue to exist *, then it is not pos¬ 
sible to deny its eternality; becauso the very fact that the 
modification continues to exist even after manifestation 

® ‘ n ’ is the reading in both editloiiH ; the Benares editloti puts the within 

brackets ; but without tlie ^ the sentence remains iiiconi|dete and iiieaninglesa. 

tin Bh^iya on Su. 5-2-4, ‘is contradicted ’ Ijas beau explained as ‘ is rendered 
impossible’. ^ 

J The real words of the are &c. as i^uoted iu tho 
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sliould constitute its elernoJity ; and * denial of its eternality * 
sliould necessarily imply the possibility of the modification 
falling oil from its existence; as it is only what actually falls 
off from e.Listenco that lias been found to be non-eternal; 
while that which stilt e^eists does not fall off from existence;— 
so that ‘ continuing to exist* and ‘ falling off from existence* 
are two mutually contradictory concepts; and as such can 
never co-exist. Thus it is found that the Probans put forward 
(‘denial of cternality’) actually rejects tlie very doctrine {(>/ 
eontirntify of exisleuce) on whoso basis it is put forward.* 


VQrlika on SfJ, (i. 

[P. 173, L. 18 to P. 175, L. 3.J 

certain doclrine having been accepted, the Probans contra^ 
dictonjtoit is called ^ Contradictory *—says the Sutra. Now 
what is the real moaning of the Sfitra? Its meaning is that 
the Contradictory Probans is that which is co-ntradictory to 
something that has been admitted. When thus interpreted, 
it includes all the different kinds of the ‘ Contradictory Pro'- 
bans * which would otherwise remain unnoticed; that is to say, 
the definition is made to include all the general kinds of tho 
Contradictory Probans ; as thus interpreted, the definition 


® There is a marked ttiirerence l>ct\i'cen the Uhas^M's account <jf tlio Contradictory 
Prohuiis and that given by ilie later Lo.eieiaiiH. It iai clear from the Ilhanya that what 
ib' ineaiit is that the i’robans is coiiLrudietory tu some doctrine that ils (iropomider has 
already acc( i)ted. The later Logicians delhie it as t/ta' lohioh proi'es the cuntradictoryi 
of the proposilion which it is 2 }ut/onoird to prove. Tlio eai'liost mention of tl>is later 
view is found iti the VHrli/at, whieli [arts it i' irward s.s atj alternative explanation of 
the dchnition given in the Sutra. T*><5 vvonls of llie SOpa afford directly llio mean- 
jtig assigned to them in the Bhasya ; Imt how the words nmy he marie to yield tlio 
later view is thus explained in tliu ‘flTnjTT 

I [when the opponent repeats ttic view he is going to refute and then 
j)ri p(»nr»ls tlio refuting reason, this reason is contrarlictory] PTOIP 

ta: [That which realTy happens 
to prove <a coiichision contrary to what it is meant to prove]. The former of these 
two explanations is not right; the latter represents the generally accepted view. 

The thus distingni.sliea ‘ Virodhu' iroui ' A past idh'iut a '—*We have 

Apasiddkutipt when the asierlioii made goes against what the speaker liim.self has 
deelarerl previously on the basis of a more authoritative prainai.ui ; while there i» 
Virodha wlien the assertion itself contains within itself the elements of contrarliclion, 
when one part of it asserts one tiling andanotlier part a totally contradictory thing.’ 

Pyaya 504 , 
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means ‘ that which contradicts or sets aside an admitted fact, 
and that whiclus contradicted onset aside by an admitted fact’.* 
“In that case [if the Probans is ‘ Contradictory * when 
it sets aside or is set aside by an admitted fact], there 
would bo only one kind of ‘ Fallacious Probans the Cbn- 
tradiefory only [as all the fir© kinds fulfil the conditions 
herein laid down as pertaining to the Contradictory'],^^ 

It is quite true that the Contradictory Probans is the 
only one kind of Fallacious Probans. The 
fact is that all the varieties of Fallacious Pro¬ 
bans are included in the oouiinon name * Contradictory *, on 
the ground of every one of them h iving the common character 
of being ‘ooiibradicbory’ in the above-mentioned sense (that it is 
sot aside by or sots aside an admitted fact); bat though similar, 
they are subdivided into five sub-classes; just as though all 
things are included in the name ‘knowablo yet they are 
divided into sixteen classes. “ In that case the Contradlc ovy 
itself sliould not be mentioned (as one of the five sub-class- 
ses) ” It would not be right to omit it f ; as it is necessary 
to mentiou that also for the purpose of indicating the special 
features of what has been comprehondod in a general way; 
just as in the case of ‘ kuowablo ’ (where ‘ knowable ’ is men¬ 
tioned as one of the 10 classes also); (the special feature 
meant to bo indicated is tixat) while the other four kinds of 
Fallacious Probans, the luoonclusioe and the rest, have a 
two*fold character—tliat of being contradUtonj and that of 
being inconcl tsioe, ov mistitn''^d, or tho rest,—the Contradictory 
has tlio siuglo charactoristio of contradictory only; so 

that being of a kind different, in this respect, from the other 
four, it is necessary to mention it separately; just as in the 
common expression of ^ trimlapa' [where though tho ‘ nlapad, 
soft ffrass, is already included in ‘ trina grass, yet it is men- 
tioued apart from the latter because it is distinguished from 

° The T<l(/>an/a atUs—That which «ct8 aside or iaset aside, either in its nvii 
form, or in its cliaraotor of I’robaiiH. Tliat is cither the Prohaiis tiiat is put C«»r\vard 
emb'jdies in itself a concoptioii opposed tv> an adniitte.I fact ; or it, us a Probuns, 
proves a conoiiision that is opposetl to an admitted fact. 

f Tlic Bib, Jnd, editiou omits ‘ ^ ^ ’ which is necessary. 
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tlio Other kinds of grass by being Boff\. Thus then, inasmuch 
na the Inconclusive and the other three Fjillacious Probans 
fulfil a tvvo-fold condition, it is only riglit that they should 
have a two-fold name (‘ luconclasive-Contradictory \ * Mis- 
tiincd-Contradictory ’ and so on);— e, g. the Inconclusive 
Vruhans is ‘inconclusive’ because it subsists in the Proban- 
duin, and also in its Homologue and its Ileverse, and it is 
‘ contradictory as it makes impossible tho form of tho 
Probans as it puts it; and similarly with the other three kinds 
of Fallacious Probans. 

The example (cited in tlio BhSsya, of the Contradictory 

Probans) is—* This ihnrfoJd world ceasrs from manifestation, 

because of the denial of its eternaIih/\—^ thouijh ceasing, it 

coidiniies to exist, because of the denial of its destruction ’;-r— 

lioro we find that tho ‘ denial of destruction * (put forward 

in the second statement) implies that the eternalitg of tho 

world is an admitted fact*', and this is ‘contradicted^ 

by tho ‘denial of etornality ’ (in tho first statoraonb) ; so that 

tho two statements aro found to nullify each otlicr; and 

this nullification of each other constitutes their ‘contradic¬ 
tion. ’ t 


® Tlic ‘ * irt wruti^ ; tlmre Hiumlil bu no ^ 

•fit nii^'bt be iiiKetl aj'ainxt tbirf view Llnit the IVobaiw • doaml of etirnaHty, in 
coiitradicUii^ the‘denial oC tlesLrujtioncontra lietu a <l ietrino laid down in tho 
HhCiftja of tlni SinkbyaM ; an I as tlie autliorily of tlie Shastra i.s nninipuaclmbb?, t!io 
said rr.ilians may be Mjii'lto bo ttn/jufft’.d by tho more aulhoritalive Mtatenient of (ho 
Siiaspa ; so that Ibis slmtild be an iiisJaricc of tlu'lutlier than of the contra- 
Uftnnj, CrihMiA. Tfiis is tlic objection that is son;.-,1,1. to be met l>y the TcirfiZ-a by 
iij.li. atiiij; that the two statements are ‘ contradictory ’ (and not ainwUtd) becanso 
liicy upset each other, and there is no upse'lingof only one by llic other (asthere is 
lit •innulmcnt). 'Phat is to say, when a rr(>bimH is fcjiitid to ho rejoeded liy a more 
iiiitlmritalive proof, then alt, nr: is there an ‘ ammhneiit ' of it ; while in the two state 

m.-i.ts in 'pjestioji, neither is really Jimre aiUhrMllutivc. that, the other ; both arc fomnl 

ill tho .S7o<K(m ; so that there is no snperi'.rity and inferiority ; boti, arr; of efjiial 
antbority ; and heneo they upset eacli oiber ; wl.ercln lies their contmdkthm.^Tat- 
/A'l'-ya. it seems however that the Vlrtihi <loes see some force in the ohjeetdon that 
wight be urged ; and Iberofore propose anotlier interpretation of tho definition ; and 

it is interesting to note that it is this second interpretation that lias been accepted by 

tJio later Logicians. 
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Of, the ‘ conbradictioQ ’ may be said to be that between 
the Proposition and the Probans; i. e. when there is contra¬ 
diction between the Proposition and the Probans, wo have what 
is called the ‘Contradictory’ Fallacious Probans.* “But 
the ‘Contradiction of the Proposition’ has been dealt with 
separ?.tely, among the Clinchers ; where then could it appear 
as a Fallacious Probans (as distinct from being a Clirichor) ? 
For this reason it is not right to define the Contradictory as 
that wherein there is contradiction between the Proposition 
and the Probans. " There is no force in this objection; 
inasmuch as the ‘contradiction’ subsists in both (the Pro¬ 
position as well as the Probans), we may speak of it as 
belonging to the one or the other, according as wo choose. 
When we speak of ‘ the contradiction of the Proposition and 
the Probans’, it is clear that the contradictio?i subsists in 
both; so that if we choose to speak of the contradiclioti 
(simply) as hi the Proposition i, then we call it the ‘ contra¬ 
diction of the Proposition ’ (which is mentioned among the 
Clinchers); whilo if wo cliojse to speak of the contradiction 
as in the Proposition by Ihe Probans,^or in the Probans, bi/ 
the Proposition —then wo call it a case of the ‘ Contradictory 
Probans * (which is mentioned among the Fallacious Probans); 
80 that there is nothing wrong in making use of the two 
terms, ‘Contradiction of the Proposition’ and ‘Contradic¬ 
tion of the Probans’.J As an example of ‘ Contradiction 

^ Tlie oxatni>lo citod iu tho Bkisya will tit iu witli tins dutinition alno : * ouasus 
from m-inifest<iliou ’ moans thattiiL'ru in ' ceasing* troin manifeataiion otthj, ami mit 
frojii ex-islc>ice ; while ‘ denial of clernality ’ implies cesmtinn from exintenccy complete 
deslrnetitm ; as what is m > vnt by a tiling t> »ing no i-eternal is that it is liable to cease 
entirely from oxistonoo ; and thus tho ‘ denial Ilf eterniility which is tho I*rubau8 
cofttrudicta the Prohandum, ‘ ceasos from luanifestatioii 

f Tiic reading of this whole passage is defective iu both editions. The Bib. hid. 
reads in both places ; tho Uenares edition reads in the first Bcutence 

and nfire.Tir in tho second. But from the expianations given by the Titparya^ it 
appears better to read wfiniTai : in both places. 

X In the first tlie contradiction subsists in the PrnjyoaUion ,—this contradiction 
being by any other fiart of the live factors of the reasoning ; it may bu that the Pro¬ 
position contains a contradiction in its own terms, or that it is contradicted by tho 
Probans, or by ilio Example,or by any oilier weIl-ascorlaine<l fact; so that ttie ‘ con¬ 
tradiction of tho Proposithm ’ is a very much wider term ; as is made clear by the 
parya on Bu. 5-2-4 ;—while in the second,the contradictijii is o/lhi Proposition (it is 
true), but (particularly) t« and hy the Probans. 
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of the Probaus* (where the contradicting is done hy the 
Probaiis) we have the reasoning—‘ Sound is eternal, because 
it is a pn dact ’ [where the character of huing a product, which 
is admitted by both parties, as subsisting in Sound, and which 
is what is ascertained by Direct Perception, contradicts— i, e. 
renders impossible—the Proposition that Sound is eternal] ;— 
—an example of the ‘ Contradiction of the Proposition * (where 
there is contradiction involved in tho terras of the Proposition 
itself) we have in the reasoning where the Proposition is 
stated in the form—Hhe evor-existent Soul does not exist 
[Here we have a Clincher, and not a Fallacious Probans];— 
as an example where there is contradiction between the Pro¬ 
position and tho Probans [where tho Probans not being one 
that is universally acknowledged, is not authoritative enough 
to reader tho Proposition impossible and absurd ; and both 
thus being of equal strength, thero is mutual rejection] we 
have the reasoning—* Substnuco is something different from 
V P 1"5 Quality, because no such different thing (differ¬ 
ent from the Qualities) is ever found to exist * 
[Here also we Iiavo a Clincher, an 1 not Fallacious Probans], \ 
Another example of * Contradiction of the Probans * we have 
in tho reasoning—* there is no single entity, because the 
word entity is used in reference to a group ’, where the very 
use of tho word * group * implies the admission of the exis¬ 
tence of a siagle entity ; as the group is certainly a single 
entity. J [This is a Fallacious Pi'ohans]. 


° Tliecoutradiclioii iicn in lUu literal of tiie word literally tite 

ward nicaiiH iUdef'cr-exinfent^ l)ciii^«-x|daiu(tdnHuf(lp‘->i(2^a/y(^w'^/. i)nrla{i. 

+ Tliis i« precisely the example that has huen cited hy the lih.isya under Sfi. 5-2-4, 
wheretlicfollowing explanation iHndd«;fl, tosliow tliat n jKHi>orioril.y altaoiics either to 
the l’ro|>osition or to the Prohati'^. Ml* it la true that S^ibstuiice ia ROiiintliing dilTercnt 
from Quality (as tlio Proposition puts it), tlicn it is absurd to say that, nothing tiilTer- 
ent from Colour nn<i other Qualities is ever found to exist (as the i’rol>ami puts it) ; OQ 
the other hand, if it is true that no sucli dilfercnt thing is perceived, tticu it isaiisurri 
lo say thatSui>stancc is something dilTcn-nt fr«)iii Qiialities. 

^ Tlic point in wliicli tins secoiitl exanrtpie of * Contradiction oC Pruhana * differs 
fi-ointhe former example —‘ Sound is eternal because it is a profhict’—is this:—the 
character oi beif/ff a pro lari in such an universallyacknowleilgedandlienceautliori- 
tative Pr(»bans tliai it would render I lie Proposition of eternality absurd, ev<-n if it 


were (for tiic lime being) not .'Mimittcil by one of tlic two parties ; as its truth can he 
easily brought home lo him ; while tiie Prohans in the second example—‘ because the 
wtrd eatit!/ is used in refi.Tencc to a g'-nup ’—is one that is based entirely on usage, 
and asRuch cannot liave its truth brought hoiuc to tiie man not accepting that nsage ; 
BA titat it would oontra<lict, or render absurd, the Proposition, only if both parties 
acko'jwledged its tiutb.— 
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Snira (7). 

The. NputiaVisefJ Prohans—the Third Follctchus Probctna, 
'J’nB NEirnUMSRD PuOBANS ts TJIAT WHICH IS 
rUT FORWAWr) to estarusti a definitis conclu¬ 
sion, WHILE IT IS ONE TJIAT ONLY GIVES EISE TO 
SUSPENSE (and VASCILLATIOn) IN liEOARD TO THE 
POINT AT ISSUE. 


Sufcra (7). 

Bhasya. 

[P. 53, L. 2 to L. ]?.] 

The term ‘ prrr/carana \ ‘ point at issue stancTs for tlio 
two opposite views on a doubtful question, neitlier of wliich 
is definitely ascertained ;—the ‘ chinlu \ ' suspense in regard 
to such point at issue, consists in that desire to ascertain the 
truth, tliat w\\o\e process of investigation, which, starting 
Avith the doubt, ends with tlie definitive cognition;—now 
that Probans which really only gives rise to tlie vSaid suspense, 
if put forward as leading to definitive cognition, does not 
differ (in point of being doubtful) from the point at issue; 
as botli sides would be equal (equally doiibtfid); and thus 
heing similar to {sama) the point at usn,-' it does 

not lead to any definite conclusion.* Example—‘ Sound 

is non-eternal, becauso we do not find in it the properties of the 
eternal thing; and we have found, in the case of such tilings 
as the Dish and the like, tliat wliat is not found to possess the 
properties of an eternal thing is non-etornal .* 


« Tho two opposite views, which co.istilnUf the‘point at isstiehave been hero 

flense that these viewa am what are wade, the prnhandum 

(gudhtjatr-na pig^kriyatS) by the Iwo parties.Tiic ‘ siHpctne ’ in regard to tlie.se 

views, i^dne to tho real ti-vith on the point Ix-ijij; not known ; g. ivlien a man piPa 
forw,i-<l the falUcjotis reasonin;:—‘ Soim.I U «on-eternal hecatnse the pronerlics of an 


the»o».f,udwr,o/theprop^^^^^^ as hmiiKlit forward to prove etmia- 

/./// -wl.ile It lea.ls on y o adonhf aslo cferwdil:/ aii.l the 

Tulla.-.ons Prohans e.'.lled ^ PrakaranaHnma ' .‘ n.ith siles wonhl hceouar-i e 

yist.isthe w^tJind,„gofiheproiH!rl,es uf the /■An/iofwould indicate mn-ehrnaUhi 
e ;aetly in the aainc manner would the voljhidhig of the vrnperthe of a uon-denml thlo'a 
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That reasoning, in which what is put forward as the Pro- 
bans is tbe character that is admitted (by bot!i parties) to be 
common (to the Probaiidum and its Keverse), is ‘ equal to 
doubt * (in not leading to a certain concdiision); and such a 
Probans, therefore, has been called * Indecisive’;—|in the 
case of the on the other hand, what gives 

rise to the frakarmia the point ai zs.sjfe, is (nob Dluht, bat) 
only that fact(‘r of Doubt which consists in the fact of there 
being found nothing which could favour either of the two 
opposite views; p. q. in regard to the reasoning cited, 
we find that in Soundy properties of an eternal thing are nob 
found, just as properties of a non-eternal thing aro not found; 
and this not finding of peculi irities favouring eit'icr of iho 
two views gives rise to ‘ suspense in regard to the point at 
issue *. “ llow ? ” Because in the contrary case({. e. in the case 

of our 6n<1ing peculiarities favouring eitlier of t,ho two views), 
there would bean end to the ‘ point at issue ' (one of tho views 
heingdofinitely Hscijrtained?; for«xain[)]e, if \v('. aetnally found, 
in Sound, properties of tho Hemal thing, it would no longer bo 
a ‘point at issue’; or if we found in it properties of the non- 
rlenwlt]nn<^^ tlion also it would C(5ase to be a * point at issue 
Thus tlion wo find that, inasmuch as such a Probans gives 
rise to (lends support to) both tho opposite views, it cannot 
1 ;ad to a definitive cognitii)n in regard to either one of thoiu. * 

VitrUka on Stl, 7. 

[P. 175, L. (J to P. 176, L. 7]. 

The Neutrdliaed Probana is that which ^c .—says tho 

Sutra; now tho cpiestioa arises—From what does the 'suspenso 
in regard to tho point at issue ’arise ? It arises, we reply, from 
the real trutli not being known. Inasm ich as when tho real 
truth ill regard to a thing becomes known, all suspense 
with regard to it ceases, tho conclusion is that what gives 
rise to the suspense in regard to tho point at issue is the not 

• Tlic klilT«;r«uicc bctA'ecn tlic Incrmclusivc atid tJic N’ontralised probaiis, as hruugljt 
out in the Bliisya,is tliiia explained in the Ta^/jaryt—The Prohana in tho rcayoniiij' 
‘Sound is noii-ntcnial, beoanse properties of an eternal thiii^ are not fonml in il ’ 
wouhl be called ‘Inconclusive’, only if the not'Jiudinff of Ihr. ijropertisif of a eleriinl 
thing were known to subsist in a tliin;; which is admittod by Ijntli parties In he eternal ; 
or«. g. tbe nol-findiiig nf the properties of the n.>n eternal thiiic' were kmnvti to 
Biihsist in a thinj; admitted by both parties to be nun-nlernal. As it is however, neither 
of these two cotidilions is fnltilled by the cfis* cited, in whirh all we have is tliat 
in Sound, there ia nnt-findhig ufihe proTe.Tiifsiif the eternal thing, ami also the »t/t-Jinding 
<>/ the properties of the non-eternal thing; that is all ; an 1 these two circumatauccs 
Dcuirulisin^ uuc another, wc cell the Probuns ' ucutialiscd. ’ 
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knowing of the special features of a thing, which is known in a 
vagne general way. For example, in the reasoning—‘ Sound 
is eternal because it is not found to possess the properties of 
a non-eternal thing*—we fiud that because there is‘non¬ 
perception* (of the real cliaracter, and of the properties of 
the eternal as well as of the non-eternal thing), there is doubt 
(i, e. there are two opposite views); so that what is put 
forward as the Probans is not a true Probans. 

An objection is raised—‘‘This Probans does not in any 
way differ from the Unknown Probans; because the non- 
perceptionof iho properties of the non-eternal thing in Sound is 
as much unknown (lib. to be proved) as the bUernality itself fso 
that the reasoning cited affords the example of only the 
Unknoion Probans ; which shows tliat the Neutralised Probans 
should not be mentioned apart from the Unknown^ *’ * 

It is by no means the same as the ‘ Unknown * Probans; 
as in the case of the ‘Neutralised* Probans what is put forward 
as the Probans.is that which only gives rise to doubt (diversity 
of views); that is to say, when the character put forward as 
the Probans is as much ‘ unknown * and to bo proved *) as 
the Probandum itself, it is called the ‘Unknown*; while 
when the character put forward as the Probans is only 
such as gircs rise to doubt and suspense (and diversity of 
views), it is called the ‘ Neutralised * Probans, f 

® The cat»c of tho reasoning cltc'l is bold to bo one of neutralised Probaiis, in view 
of tho fact Uiat just as there is non-p^ceftion of theproportiesoftheeUmalthing, bo 
Xk\fiO i\\ti nnu-pcrception of the proi^rtieB of the non-etemal thing hence both 
are neutralised by each other. It is contended by tho opponent that under the cir- 
cimistanccs, both the non-perceptions would be uncertain, unascertained ; and as such 
this should fall under the ‘ unknown ’ Probans. The Tatpanja adds—Both the opposite 
views are ‘ Sadhya ’ to he proved ; and it is those that constitute ‘ prakarana accord¬ 
ing to the Bhasya ; so that ‘ prakarana ’ and ^eA ihija' being synonymous, ^praJeara- 
naeama ’ comes to be only another name for the sAdhyaeama, the ‘ unknawn ’ Prol ans, 
defined in the nest Sfitva. ’ 

■j* So that even though the etymological signification of the two names‘«ddAya- 
«ama’and‘j>roA‘flronnsa?»a’is theeame, Ihciractual meanings are entirely different: 
the ‘ Unknown’being that which is uncertain and still to be ascertained; while the 
* neutralised * is that which is thwarted by au equally doubtful contrary. 
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Tliero are Bome people v lio hold that there is do difFer- 
enco bet weed the ‘ neutralised * Probans and the ‘inconclusive^ 
Probans, as both of them give rise to doubt. But for these 
people there would bo no difference between Perception, the 
IncoOclusive Probans and the Neutralised Probans; as Per¬ 
ception also is a cause of doubt! “ [In the case of Percep¬ 

tion, it is not Perception alone that produces doubt, but] 
Doubt is produced by a group or composite (of three factors); 
so that the said absurdity cannot arise in connection with Per¬ 
ception. That is to say, Doubt is brought about by a com¬ 
posite cause, consisting of the following three factors—the 
perception of similarity, uncertainty in regard to the peculiar 
features, and the remembrance of tlio peculiar features (as 
shown above, under Su. 1-1-23); and it is not brouglit about 
by jjercoption. alone; hence (nob being a cause of Doubt) 
Perception could not bo regarded as non-differeiit from the 
Inconclusive Probans and the Neutralised Probans. ” Tho 
assertion that Doiil)t is brought about by a composito or group 
docs nob set aside the fact urged; L e, when you say that Doubt 
is brought about by a group (of causes), you do not deny 
the fact of Perception being a cause of Doubt; so that what 
wo have urged against you still remains in force. • 

Then again (there is a further difference between tho 
Inconclusive and the Neutralised Probans)—What is meant 
by a reasoning having a 'neutralised* Probans is blmfc tho 
character that it puts forward (as the Probans) is one of two 
contrary characters, both of which are equally unpcpcuived ; 
that is to say, when lx>tli tho peculiar characters of a thing are 
equally not-porceived, if one of them is put forward for the 
Var • P. 176. removing of tho doubt, it is a case of tho 
‘neutralised* Fallacious Probans ; specially as 
it is impossible to regard tho non-porcoptioti of both peculiar 
features as a ‘ neutralised* Probans; that is to say, it is not 

• When you say that tl»c cause consists oE a «rf>np, it f.>lIow8 that every oompo- 
Bcnt of tliit? group ia itself a cau-se , as a group of uoii-causea could not be a 
cause. 
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possible to indicate (as neutralised Probans) the non-porception 
of both pecularitics. • 

Some writers have cilod (as an example of the Neutralised 
Probans) the character of heiug different from the huhj (as put 
forward to prove the otornality of tlie Soul) ; but this example 
does not fall within llio scope of the Sutra; because if the 
man knows the truth (in regard to the SouPs eteruality), 
—then, even though ho perceives its being different from 
the body, — ho does not proceed to enquire iuto the matter ; 
while, if he does not know the said truth,—if ho perceives 
its being different from tho body,—ho pri)ce3cls with the 
enquiry ; so that ‘ being different from the bo.ly ’ is an ‘ Incon¬ 
clusive * Probans ; and as such does not fall within tlie scope 
of tho present Sutra, t 

Snlra (8). 

(4) The Un/cnowii Prohaus, 

Tuk Unknown Puobans rs that which, ih:. 

INC STIIX To I5K I'ROVKD, IS NOT DI ri'M UDNT I'KOM 
TUK PliOIJANHUM. J 

Blid^ya, 

[P. 53, L. 3 4, to L, 10.] 

[As an example of this Fallacious Probans, wo have the re¬ 
asoning]—‘Shadow is a substanco’,—tho Probanduru, to prove 
which is put forward the Probans ‘because it has motion’; 

" iH aitloii wiili ft view to meet tlio ol»jeclioii tliat tlie uon-pcrreplfon of Uto 
contrani thitniH rn weulil l)(‘ conimou tebotli tlie opposite views ; so Unit siieli u i’lo- 
liftns \viiiiM fall witliiii tlte ‘ Inconclusive’ or ‘ Jinlucisive’ ProiKina / that the ‘ Nentru- 
jised ’ would bciuidu h-d in Ihc ‘ lucouchiiivcWhat is meant by the text is that in 
the ease of ‘ Neutralised ’ Probans, the non-perception of loth chararUra cannot be put 
f.trward ; it ia tlte noti perception of oiily one of the two chaiftcteis that is put for¬ 
ward j and as sucli, each non-perecptioii istijwurled by the other. 

t ‘ III tin* case in (iuestiu»,u3 shown both negatively and aflirin.uively, what gives 
rise to tloiilit and conseipient enquiry and suspense is, not the perception of Jho 
character of being different front the hotly, but tlte not knowing of llio triitli ; ami as 
Kueh it does not fulfil the etunlUious ofthe'iiuupalisiiig ’ Probans as laid down in tho 
Sutri. It tloos, on the otlier hand, fall withir. tiio ‘ Incutieliisive' Probans ; as the 
vhitixeior oi being different from the Holy is found to belong to eternal as well as 
nou-uierual thiiigH. 

J ‘That whose subsistence in tho Subject is as iinscUled as that of the Proban. 

_says The fdtp^tya has the following notes on the text of 

the Sutra The detiiution here proviitcd ts iiieaut to include ull the four kinds of 

wfky-—as every one of tlieni is still to be 
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and this Probans does not differ from the Probandnm, inas¬ 
much os it h still to 1)0 proved ; and henco it is an * Unknown* 
Probans. Hccaiise that Shadow ‘has motion’ is not known, 
and it has got to bo made known, just as much as the Pro- 
bandnm (tliat Sound is a substance). Wluit 1ms got to bo 
‘known’ or ascertained is the following—‘Docs tho sbadow 
move, like the man ? or is it that as the object obstructing tho 
light moves along, there is a continuity of tho obstruction, 
wbicli leads to the continnity of the absrvce of the lights and 
it is this absence of h'ght which is perceived (as the shadow)?* 
"Wliat actually happens is tliat. as tho object moves along, it 
obstructs certain poi tions of light, and what is perceived as 
‘ sbadow * is only tho contitiued absence of tliose ]Jort ions of 
li<i)it tlmt are ohstnictcd (by tlio moving object) ; as ‘obstrac- 
tiuu’ is only negation of op'jiroach* 


Viirliica on Sii 8. 


[P. irr., L. 9 to P. 177, L. C.] 

The Un/nioicn Prot)a-ii8 is that which, being still to be proved, 
is not. dijj'erent from the Probanduin^ —says tho Sutra. Tho 
meaning of tUii is that when tho character put forward by way 
of proof is such that it does not differ from the Prohandurn,—• 
i. c., which is such as has still got to bo mado known, just 
as Llio Probandnm,—it is that Pallacious Probans wbich has 
been called tho ‘Unknown.* Wo have an example of this in 
tho reasoning—‘Sliadow is a suhstanoo beC'iuse it has molioiT ; 


su.i. sM.i.Iar t.» the r.ul«ui.luni. If ll.e (k.finif t.n Im.I Ik-..,. Hiiuply a« 

T7 I r., U.at wind. .. w<, couUl u»l iud.i.i., in 

tliat I ml..n. nvI.i.s, h iinkn uyu t<. only-no of tl.r parUon («„.! hioivn U, the oilier) • 

while tin. h,-.: Mi.e. n.ci.elcl when Wo mM ^rwrftrflTY, „„ n.,. r,,.),an.lnM. ,.1 ho ih nn. 
knovvnt.onlyiMUMif Uietvs'oparllo.. Ami if we|,ad„..Iy the Ic-n. the,, 

.1,.- al«„ iK Ml h, j.r„vc,l ■ „r cl.c it tS /,of'l ’ ' o ' 


I..I, Io..,:-,o|,l of ll... f,i,.t lli.'.l 11,0 .lo/ioitloi, Imslo l«. i 

tl.o "< ‘ *■ alla>iioi..< frohiuis’; «„ t|„, .Hinlti 

IVol a'u.r"“ ^ ^ ‘ «.'J tl.iaca.n.,; 


ttiihj.-d 
on rneiiiis in Unit 
ot apply to the 


«. a Siissscrs 


8uppoi ted by 
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where we find that the moving of the shadow requires proof 
exactly as its suhstantialitij does. [In this manner the reason¬ 
ing provides us with an example of the Probans which is 
itseU absolutely Unknown, which is the first kind of ‘unknown’ 
Probans, the SvorPpasullfta.']. “But its mobility follows 
from its being seen in different places. That is to say [in support 
of the mobility of tlie shadow we have the following five- 
factored reasoning]—‘Shadow is mobile, because it is found 
in a different place,—everything that is found in a place other 
than where it has been before is found to bo a m )oiny object, 
as for instance, the Jar,—shadow is found in a place different 
from its former place,—hence shadow has motion.” This 
argument is not right; as the Probans herein putforward is one 
whose substratum or basis is unknown [which is the second kind 
of the Unknown Probans, the ashray lsiddhi] ; that is to say, 
even as you put it, your Probans is one whose substratum is 
unknown; the perceiving of the shadow in a different place 
would bo possible (and apt) only if the shadow had subs¬ 
tantiality [as it is only a substantial thing that can be soen in 
different places]; as a matter of fact however the suhdanliaL- 
i7y of the shadow is still unknown (tin settled and unproved);* 
so that the Probans (being found in diffident places) comes to 
ho owQ ivhose very substratum or b isis is unknown (and un¬ 
settled). Even admitting that there is perception of the 
shadow in different places, we find that it is still tainted by 
the fallacy of being ^unknown , in the sense that it is capable 
of being otherwise explained; that is to say when one perceives 
the shadow in a place other than it occupied before, this is due to 
other causes than the mooing of the shadow [i. e., it is purely 
oiroumstautialj; aud being due to other causes it does not 
prove t wliat it is meant to prove. [Thus providing us with an 
example of the third kind of the ‘Unknown Probans* that 
which is ‘otherwise known,’ AnyathasiddMa,* circumstan- 

° TUe Tiitpuri/a eupriica a Bories of ar-'uincnts asain.st the Biibatantiality of 
Shadows. Tile Miiiiriiisaka Uliatta admits 'Pamm as a suhstanco ; hut the Prabhakara 
holds it to be mere (Seo Priblia Mim. pp. 2bG—2G8). 

t lieuJ for 
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tial.] * ‘‘Blit how otherwiso ciin ikd pcrcf^piion of the shadow 
in differml places bo (.‘Xplaiucd ? ” Wo o;iii oxphiiii it 
as duo to the coiitiumty of the absence of light following from 
tho continuity of tho object oUsbructing the liglit; that is to 
saj’’, as tho object obstructing tlio liglit moves along, wo 
porccivo things (tho spot of earth fur instance) (piaiilicd 
by tho absence of light; and it is to this‘absciico of light* 
that wo give tho name ‘shadow.* 

Thus it is shown tliat thoroaro three kinds of tho Unknown 
Vir p i"' Prol)ans—(1) i\\o ahsolniedii 7 /n/vHOH'a, which is 

exactly similar (in this respect) to what is 
sought to bo proved by it, (2) that whose basis is uukHOwn^ 
and (d) that which is otherwise known (tlio circumstantial), f 

The reasoning—‘Sound is eternal, because it is intangible 
is not a right example of tho Unknown I^robaiis ; as tho intan^ 
gibilily f)f sound is neither to he proved^ nor is it ono whose 
SiihstraUun is unknoivny nor is it capable of being otherwise 


^ ll is Hilly u'lioii tlio relutiiiii uf lin^ l*iiili iiis Id IIh- l'nil>;iii'liiiii is Mui/tritl lliiiL lint 
former ••ail jirove tlic lutter ; ami uol wlmii it ix riiumnstaiitial or uccHlciital. Tho 
well-kiiMwii ex;\iii|jle of tlii.s cireumsliiiitial rrohiiis in jiiovideil hy tlio roasiming— 
eliiiil loiisi in- dark heeaii^e liui^ Maitra’s child,' where (ho darUiioKS of the other 
ehildivii of Mailra i8 duo t-i causes oilier than that of heiii;; .M.dlra's child ; it is 
due to Kii'll causes as the (Mtiiigof a i»ariieu)ar kiii-l of food l>y theli' niollier. So 
that the relation helween ‘Maitra's child’ ami ‘darkness’ is purely accidental; and aa 
t-jii h the one is ponsihle wiihoiit the other. In cases of valid Pmhans, thu rrohaiis 
is siieh that it eaiiiiut he explained except on the basis of the Proliaiiduiii, wliich it 
therefore rHlttblishex ; hut hen? the Frohaii*i hciii^' capahle of heiiii'explained ollior- 
wis*,-thiiu oil th*- basis of the I'lohaiiduiii, it does not iieccss trily prove tliis latter. 
Tliis is wlial is lucaiit hy llic I'ndians heinj^ 'a>iij(ilh''iai:ldhn\ ‘Ollierwisc known.’ 

•j" The r«rp/;a has declueed examples <»f all three from lliy Bin;^li} reasoning cited 
in the Jihosyti : the Tiip'iryn supplies disliuet i;;;aiiiple:s(a) In the leasohin;; 
'S->iind is eternal lieeause ii is visible,’ tin: vuilnlily S utii'l is soiiietitiii^ ahKilutely 
wd^noicn ; (h) in the reasoning ' there can he no God, because Im has no body,* the 
ho'lil€SS/ie*< put f‘«rwai<l bus lei b,i«is or subntraliiio if there is no Oo<l ; and (C) ‘1 O 
is dark boeitHe be is Miitra's eliii T bas aihobaos, ‘hein;^ .Maipa’s cliild,’ whicli is ono 
whose relation to the Pr-»haiiiln!r. is piircdy aceidenial.Tlie I'ar'ishtd Jhi adds—‘Whore the 
Subject is unknown we have -Is/tidyiai ////«■< (I*) ; where the I’rohans itsell is uidciiown 
wc have SrarCtiAs'dlhi (a); and wii<Te the eoneomilanco it unknown we bavo 
yyaiiy'iijasiddha, fly ‘unknown,’ is ineaut either««ccr/andy orco«i'tc;t<o« to the contrary^ 
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explained. We have already provided proper examples of the 
Unknown Probans in accordaece with our explanation of the 
definition provided by tho Sutra. So that the objection 
urged (by the Baucjdha) on the basis of the said example 
{‘Sound is eternal because it is intangible’) is entirely beside 
the mark; in fact it only shows that the objector has under¬ 
stood neither the meaning of the Sutra, nor the literal mean¬ 
ing of the words, nor tlie exact nature of the Fallacious 
PrObans, nor the exact nature of the wrong Example. * 


Srttra (9). 

(5) The Belated or Misfimed ’Prohaua, 

Tdi!) Bklatkd on Mistimed PnoiUNS is that which, as 

ADDUCED, IS BEHIND TIME. 

{Sn. 9.) 

BkaRija, 

[P. 54, L. I, to P. 55, L. 5.] 

When one factor of tho thing adduced as Probans is found 
to be affoctod by laj)30 of tiinc), it is said to l)o .adduced behind 
time; and it is then called‘Belated.’ Example—‘Sound 

is eternal, becauf<e it is manifested by conjunction^ like Colour ; 
the Colour that is manifested by the conjunction of light with 
the jar is one that was in existence before, as well as after, 
its manifeslution ; similarly tho Sound also that is manifested 

" A writer han tried to iiiid fault with tlie tielitiitiixi provided by tlio 

Sutra ; and lie bus done ibis ou tbe bavis of .an exHiiiple Hint lie lias cited, ilc says 
that tbe rensoitiiig—‘Sound is eternal bieausc it is intangible, like, Hiiddbi’— provides 
an example ot tbe Unknown I’roban.s ; and yet it docs not fultil tbe conditions of 
tbe dethiition. Because, be argues, tJic term 'R'ldhyaviHhixjaiy in tbe Sutra can only 
mean that ichnse. example is not different from the Probnndum ; ntid yet tbe example 
in Ibe said reasoiiiiig, is one that is known to be not eternal so that it is 

7/ot‘not dilferent fnun tbe 1‘robanduin,’ which is eteinnlitii. Tbe Vdrtika .'idiuits 
all tliis ami meets it by simply pointing out that tbe example taken up by the objector 
is not tbe right example ami that by selecting the example tba ho has tho objector 
lias t>bowii that—(a) bo lias not imdorstood tlie meaning of our Sutra ; the present 
Sutr.i is meant to provide a deiinition of tlie Unknown Probana, while the reasoning 
cited by him provitles an instance of the Indecisive Prubans, which has been detiiied 
in a proeeding Sutra ;—(b) that he has not umkrslood the literal signiticalion of the 
term ^sudhydtushijiuh,' which was never meant to be taken as a babuvribi compound 
as the objector has taken il;—(c) that be does not understand tbe difference between 
the wrong probans ami tbe irrong example ; as what lie shouM liave pointed out 
in the reasoning was the defect in the 'Probuns^' ‘ intangibility’; while what he lias 
done is to point out a defect in ' Dudilhi ' which is only an Example. 
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by the conj\tn''Hon of the tlrtiiu aad the stick, or by the oon- 
jiinctioa of the wood and the axo, is one that is in existonco 
before and after its ; so that, beint( m inih-slcd 

by conjunction^ Sound must be regarded as elt^cnal,' Tliis is 
uota valid Probans; bocanso lo'iru addtiGed, U is behind tini'', * 

®U is cluar froni this passa;?!’ nml from tin* cxplii!i:itioii of lli<‘ 
iis ^ivon hi?r»! ai»l in the tluil the of lliis ialhicy h.is inuloi^oiu? 

;i e'iiiitli ff |•lliUl.''e at the li.iiiils of llio lator Tiio lallor ri'^aril tliat I’lotiatis 

as \vhi(;h is foiimi to t»t» oppos-J to a vv< ll-asotN'(airi ':l faot ; when, for 

itistatict:, tho fyoZ/igaii of liio is aiMuooil as l‘rofnfi>t ; in aoonril moo with this viow 
ttifv havo jrivoii to their fallacy the name i»C WtT’TS, 'aimullol ; ’ while what the. 
llh /.o/T moans is that wi; hare the fallacy when one part of tho PiMhana is 

foimh to he such as is not true at the time in cOmioclii)ii with that with which it is put 
forward ; <.7. ‘iiianifcsled l>y eonjiitictioii,’ asa«hlnco»i to prove the olcriiality «if Rinmil, 
is foiiiMl to he a I’rohans of which t>nr [larf, (‘onjunction, is not prestmt at the lime that. 
Soimd appears, llu>iij;h it was there hr/nre that appearance ; so that It is heliiinl titne, 
‘helate 1.' Tlo’ name UiWr®»W—Ih-lated—can rij'htly heap|i!ie<l to only this ; the 
of the mo'h-riis was m?ver true ; ho that the name ‘Imlated’ cannot apply to it. With 
a vii w to metd this <liscropan<*y h ?tween the two views, llie TOtjimuti has adopteil the 
m 'ilm.lofa V(*ry forccl int(*rpretaliou of the Hhafiya. ItsayH tliat the open nsf 
«<-iienf:e of the Hhasya states h >th views—the ‘ Hoainata,’ his own view, as also tho 
‘/i(inj'#/ohr,'the view »>f ollii-Ts ; the T'Upiirtfn taktiii' cuire to hrand what clearly is 
the Ihj.isya view as 'p tr ini'ilii,' an I ilio in xlern view as ‘ nmniuta ’: and it gel.H tlio 
I w-.» views out of the two niiMnin:^^ of tho Word arthu, ‘tliinj^,’ in lltc Ithd^i/a. Arconl- 
ini'lotlic view uf the Tiit}xir!/a, ‘thing’ stands for the iS'<?>/cct of tlie Propctsiiion, 
ill wlii'di the Prolians shonlil suli'ist; and the Subject —like every iiLhcr tiling-— 
has two factors, the thin:; itself and its rpialities : and wlien one of tlieso factors— 
the ■pialiry—is found to hi affected hy lapse of time, we call it ‘lielatcd’ ; e.g. when 
co'*i/itf?s of fire is nrgeil as proving its otornality, we liml tlial the coo/ams-, which is 
adiliic’-d as a ipiality of the snhjijet, /'’ire, is ‘helalml,’ bocauae its contrary lias Ijccii 
already detiiiiudy ascertained. By the view of tlie /?/i.iiJya itself the ‘ tiling ’ is the 
l*iohaiti itself ; and il is eiiled ‘ lielated,’ when not the whole of it, hnt only a part 
ef il is foiiie) to he hehiivl t me, ; us in the case of the ProiiatiK ‘manifested hy con. 
junction’ ; where it is found tli iL though the inunifitiiftrititm is true, the i:(in/n/tc*io 7 i 
It IS passed olT when the Sound ii|i^K;arH. And when tho T-itparifa linds the c.k* 
ample giv'?n in tlic not lilting in with its <iwn view, il Hecks to meet 

tiiis dilUciilty hy saying tliat the oxample according to the true view has not been 
civeii in tho Itliryj'i, hecauHe Bcveral examples of it have already liccii given; 
mIicii for instance it has i>ecn said that no eoiichision can he deduced from what is 
contrary to well*asccilained fac m of perception or to Mcripture ; ho tliat (lie 
cities an cxanqile only acc ifiliiig to the ytrain'Ua. 'I’tiis inothod however i.s not 
ejuite ill keeping with tlie [ir.ietice of Ith Uyue. All /M ?.yya.'{~th.it of VutRydyana 
among them—err more on tlie side of ililTuHcnetH than (;f concisenewH. 

The/ 3 /i'i.jya view really do' s not lend HU|»port to the modern view of the fallacy 
of Aimulmenl;if only a/«ir/of the Prohaii.s is‘heliind time,' it cannot he said to he 
contrary to, und licno** annulhd liy, well-ascertained facts of perception etc.; no in order 
to remove this dilficiilty,'he Ti'.fiarya has taken the term ‘one part’ of tho lihrmya 
to refer to llie Subject, and not to the Prohang. Ah regards tlie ohjection tliat 
might lio iirge-1 against (lie Ulid<;/a \.U i\ it docH not—if its own explanation of tlie 

S'ltra is acce[)'.eil—menli.iu the ‘ anird ed ’ at all among tlio Fallacious Pr ihaiiH,_it haH 

to he borne in mind that a true F'lUaciomi Prohaiie is tliat wlticli lias Home Hemhlaiico 
of being a valid Proliant, atid as a matter of fact, anytliing so ab.smil a.s the coolneiM 
(ffire cannot he saiil to Imvo any ‘senihlaiice’ to a vali*! Prohans. Then again it 
has to he home In miiid tliat wt; can apfdy the term ‘behind lime' or ‘belated’ to 
I'ldy what vvas true before, but is not true at the time in conneclion witli tliat witli 
which it is adrlti.;0fl ; uoil tliis ;ds.) can iu:v.;r ap|»ly to anything ho ahsiirii ub coolnest 
of lire. So tliat the modern view w.mM apjiear to bo uuaupp'irted, not only by the 
lihdxya and the P’ur/i 4 -a, but also by the S«tra. 
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In the ease of Colour, the time at which the manifesting 
conjunction appears <locs not go beyond (i. e. does not differ 
from) that at wliioh the manifested colour exists; as it is 
only during the time at which the conjunction of the light 
and jar is present that colour is perceived; while Colour is 
not * perceived when the conjunction has ceased to exist. 
The case of Bound however is entirely dilfercnt; for iiistancei 
it is only after the conjunction of the dram andstidc has ceased 
that Bound is heard by the man at a distance; in fact it is hoard 
at the time of tlio Disjunctioji (/. e. at the time that tlio stick 
has ceased to touch the drum) ; so that the manifestation of 
Sound is hnjond the time of the conjunction; and as such it 
cannot bo caused by that conjunction ; because as a rule wlien 
the cause has ceased to exist, tI\o effect does not appear [so 
that if conjunction wore the cause of the manifestation of 
Bound, the latter should cease after the former has ceased]. 
Thus thou, it is found that what is adduced as the Probans 
is not ‘ similar to the example ’; and as such it cannot prove 
the Proposition ; honco it is a Fallacious Probans, f 

[The Bauddha logician has defined the ‘ Belated Probans* 
as that which is adduced at a time other than tliat at which it 
should beadducod; e, g. when one party has urged the reasoning 
simply as ‘Sound is etcr.ial, like the jar’, and heaihlucos tlie 
Probans, ‘ bocauso it is a product only after ho has been 
asked * Why ? ’ Having thus explained and exemplified tlio 
Sutra, tho Bauddha lias found fault with it as follows:—I'ho 
question—‘ WJiy P’ —that tho Oppoinuit puts—is it |>ut after 
tho first party has completed his say, or that P If tho 

former, then tho first {>arty is open to the clincher of ‘ Defic¬ 
iency his reasoming being deiichml in that it does not state 
the Probans at all, and hence it cannot bo a case of Fallacious 
Probans being urged. If on the other hand the question is 
put before the first party has completed liis say, then tho 
Arubans does not cease to bo a truly valid Probans, simply 
because it is urged after some time; if it fulfills all the condi- 

® This ^ iaahfiolutcly necessary. It is foiiinl in tlie Puri Mss. 

t Tl>e Tdtpnrya remarks that tlio Fallacious Prohniis as here explaitjeil wiurM only l>o 
aforin of the Unkiioipii Probans. and as sindj the ‘ Polatcd’should Ixj thesaine asllio 
* Unknownand the fact that, «‘Vt>n hoii;;h this ohjoctiou should liavc heeu hroiiicht 
forw.ard by thoif tho cxplanatiiiri prnvided by tl>e lik'l.pjn was really p'tra- 
wata, yet it has not been urjjod — has been met by tho specious reasoniu^ that theilnfuct 
was so apparent that tho Whi^ya did imt tliink it worth while to nr^'c it. Hut wc have 
to rememticr that the ‘ Belated’ as explained by the Bhasya, is not iiichidod in any of 
the three kinds of ’ Unktiown’accepted by the older logicians tSir^^T.fVjaud 

»3i4'fVj (see above); it tails under what the later logii.ians have called the 
^nir«5 the;>a>7.v‘ imknowti of whicli ho\vevcr no mention is found cither in the 
Jiih'isija or in the I 
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tions of tlic valid Probans, it does not lose its validity s/mply 
because of tlio interruption by the over-zealous Oi>ponent, Tiiis 
is met by the Bkusya by rejecting tbo suggested interpreta¬ 
tion of tbe 5'7/rrt]-The Sutra does not mean that ‘belated* 

ness * consists in the reversing of the onler of the Factors of 
Reasoning. Why? Recauso wo have the general law that— 

* when one thing is by its inherent ca[>abiiUy connected with 
another thing, the connection subsists also when the}’ are reinoto 
from ono another, and on tlio contrary wlitm the two tilings 
are not eonm^oted ut all, mere proximity is ineffective’;— 
and according to this law even when the Probans is stattMl in 
an order otlnn* than the usual one, ittloesnot lose its character 
of the ‘ Proijans’— wliich consists in its sitnilarify or ihminiUi^ 
rill/ to tin* Fxmnple (Su- -J-l-o t ami oo); and so long as itdoes 
nut !usi« the character of the ‘Probans*, it cannot bo calle;l a 

• i\i/fn<’i“U.<' Probans. And further, the ‘ reversing of the order 

f'f the FacliU's * is wliat has been stale I (in Sfi. as cons- 

fitutiiig tlie C/be://''r of ‘Inopportune’; sothatiftho same 
Were inentiuned here (as a ‘Fallacious Probans’), that would 
l»e a needl(‘ss repetition. Thus we concludo that such is not 
the meaning of the JSutva.* 

T'iirlika ou Su, 1). 

[P. 177, I.. 8 to P. 178, R. 8.] 


The ‘ 'nTat ‘,1 ’ Prohitnn is that inhleh, nd hiO'‘il^ is hehind 
time —says the Sutra. That is to say, that Pi-olians which, 
as adduced, has ono factor of it affected (tainted) by lapso 
of time, ami is thereby partially vitiated, is sai<l to bo ‘ behind 

time’, and this is wliab is called ‘Belated.’ Kxampic_ 

‘Sound is eternal, hneaiise if, is vi'inifested hij covjunelion,' 
As a matter of fact, at the limn that Sound is heard, the Con¬ 
junction is not tliere ; so that ‘ Conjunction whioli is addiicod 
as the Probans, is one that is beyond the time of tlio kearhu) 
(of the Sound) ; tliat is, Llicrc is no Conjunction at the time 

•= Til- <.f ‘Ht.nuInMftit’ l.y tli.* more ri»ith<,nlativu(;..ntrarv 

the Sul.jc<-| »I- tills l.ytlif! /.//O—(1) ‘ Thy j.,r i.H a)l-i»Tvi.lir..- 

it .. an -nmy. 1,1.. Akasha -vyl^.n: tl.c Hll |»-rv,..|in..„..s.Hof ll,o ur 'h om.os.yl 
li. ui.a ki,..vv ..i tla.jurhy ‘ ,i,o a(.,i„ is nia<|.j of conn, 

; .rts, l.c.-au^o ills ^-rpor.y.I, lik-il.-jarin oppo„^ 

«<; ki.uvv i.f tl.o ae.mly e.f-e ,,-.. -tl,.,. Mem .SMisislNof Ijocaiiso it is a 

ini.m.lau, like Iliy \ ,ii.]i,ya —vyliyr.-IhrMrotidusion isopposoil to ^l.at wy k„„w oi 
thy.M.rij fr.m, U-Muptnr-s. Jh,. tMll..vv,u- is aii y.xauiplo <»{! tin* arii.ulm-nt of ll.c 
a.nrqa.oh l!.y n.hmsas yl'lM-d-t 1 J ‘ \Valyr ai.-hAi.- aiy ho-, iK-yans-ll.dr 
isylurLTL-iit fr.ini that 1.1 h irth. like-t in:-wl.orft tlic fa;t of Ih.r t.mdi of Air bciii- 


, .X , f , . .. VII.. lit,I 11 ,i; 

«li,k-rviit fioin llial of b irtii o oppoacl to our poicyptiuu ; aiul by on. 
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that the Sound is heard ; for instance, when wood is being 
cut, the sound of the cutting is heard after the conjunction of 
of the wood and the axe has ceased. 

“ This Probans—‘because it is manifested by Conjunc¬ 
tion*—is no other than the Inconcluaive 5 inasmuch as it has 
been found that non-etonial things also are so manifested ; for 
example, the jar (which is manifested by the conjunction of 
light).” 

Tliere is no force in this contention ; as in the reasoning 
(cited by us as the example) what is meant to bo proved by 
manifeslalion by conjtuiction is ow\y conihu'ity of existence \ 
that is to say, what is rae.int by the proposition is not that 
sound is eternal^ everlasting^ but that it continues to exist, it 
stays; so that the Probans cannot be said to be* inconclusive*; 
for nothing that does not stay is ever found to bo ‘ manifested 
by Conjunction’ [and if it were so found, then alone could the 
Probaus be regarded as ^ inconclusive *]. 

TheI cannot mean that what constitutes the * bo- 
latedness' of the Probans is the reversintr of the order of tho 
reasoning-factors ; as the power (of the factors) is such ; that 
is to say, by merely being stated last (after tho other factors 
have been stateil) tho Probans does not lose the character of 
‘ Probans*, which consists in ‘similarity to the Example*; 
and so long as it does not lose the character of ‘Probans*, 
it cannot be called a * Fallacious L’robans.* Tlion again, tho 
* reversing of the order of tho Factors * has been mentioned 
as a Cliiichor, called ‘Inopportune* (under Su. 5-2-11); so 

Var -I* 178 Same wero meant by the present 

Sutra also, there would be a needless repeti¬ 
tion. “ But that reoersing of factors which constitutes 
the * belatedness * of tho Probans consists in the fact that 
it is adduced after the Proposition has been levelled 
down; and certainly this is not the same as the Clin* 
cher ‘Inopportune '[which consists in the whole reasoning 
being stated at a single stretch, in which the Probans is stated 

Nutfun 
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last, instead of coming jnstafter the statement of the Propo¬ 
sition].*' Whiit you mean is that (while in the * Inoppor¬ 
tune ' reasoning, all tlio factors are put forward at a single 
stretch, but in an improper order,) what happens in tho 
‘Belated* Probans is that it is adducod after tho Proposition 
has been levelled down to the position of an unproved con¬ 
clusion ; so that tho latter cannot bo the same as tho Clincher.* 
But in this case it behoves you to point out by what it is ‘ level¬ 
led down.* “ It is levelled down by tho non-mention of the 
I’robans.” If tho ‘ levelling down’ is duo to the non- 
mention of tho Probans,—in what way does this constitute 
any defect in f-he Prohan^i ? It is certainly a defect 
of tho Pi'obans that it is adduced last.” That it is 
stated last is not the fault of tho Probans; it is the 
fault of tho speaker ; as a matter of fact, by itself tho Probans 
cannot prove anything; its doing so is dependent upon its 
being adduced by tho reasonor; so that the fault lies with 
the reasoner, and not with the Probans ; specially as tho Pro- 
bans remains olhcierit (also when adduced afterwards),—as 
lias been explained (in tho Bha^ya). 

Thus then, wo conclude that tho Sutra cannot mean 
that tho ‘ belatodnoss * of the Probans consists in tho 
reversing of tho order of the reasoning Factors,—nor in its 
being adduced after the Proposition has been levelled down. 

« w fWirTfWTWW is ilio correct pca»litjg in botli placen. Tho diiforetico bot- 
wcpn thetwii isanfullowH—In both there in a reversal of order among tho Factors ; 
but in tho case of the Clincher, Uiq person, by his own accord, propounds the entire 
reasoning in a topsy-turvy order, mentioning the Probans last ; while in the case of 
the Fallacious Probans what happens is that when tho first party propounds tho 

reasoning, he puts it in an iricotnplete form, not nientioriing the Probans at all ;_but 

his opponent questions him as to how tlie proposition is proved by his reasoning,_ 

which question britigs down the proposition to tho level of an unproved assertion, 
by showing that the reason that would prove it has not been adduced,— whorcupoo 
the first party, adduces the Proiaus ; this belated propounding of the Probans cons¬ 
titutes the fallacy of ' belatedness ; and in this case the intervening question of the 
opponeut is necessary ; while in tlie Clincher, there is a spontaneous perversity on the 
part of the reasoner, wlio puts the Probans last.—Td tparya. 


Nyaya 521, 
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Lecture (3). 

Casuistiiy. 

(Sutras 10—17) 

Bha.vja on Su. (10). 

[l\ 55. L, G to L. 8]. 

Next wo proceed to describe Casuistry, 

Su. 10. 

Casuistry consists in orrosiNc a rnoposr- 
TION UY assigning TO IT A MEANING OTUER THAN 
THE ONE INTENDED. (Sulra 10). 

It is not possible to cite specific examples in connection 
with the general definition; they will bo cited along with tho 
definition of the several kinds of Casuistry. 

Varlika on Su, 10. 

[P. 178, L. 14 to L. 16J. 

Casuistry consists —says tho Sutra. A certain 

proposition having been put forward (by the first party), 
containing a word with a wide signification, which conveys 
more than one moaning,—if opposition is offered to it by 
imposing upon it a’meaning entirely different from that intend¬ 
ed by tho person (propounding the proposition),—this consti¬ 
tutes Casuistry, 

Bhasya on Su, (11). 

[P. 55, LL. 8-9]. 

The division of Casuistry is as follows— 

Sutra (11). 

It is oe three kinds—( a) Vakciihala, Verbal 
Casuistry, (6) Samanyachghhala, Generalis¬ 
ing Casuistry, and (r) UpACHABACUcnnALA, 
Figurative Casuistry.—S utra (11). 

VCirtika on SU, 11. 

[P. 178, LL. 16—17J. 

It is of three kinds is meant to restrict the number 

of tho particular kinds of Casuistry; and as in other cases, 

® Tiie scqiionce is thus exjjhuneil by the Purhhndipii —Wlicn the ilispiitaiit liiuls 
that his reuMniing is vitiated hy a fallacy, and he liiids hiniscdf unable to remove the 
fallaciousuess, he, still desperately trying to snatch victory to himselt, paU forward 

jVw/?w/i 
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so here also, Uioso throe kiiuls includo all tho several kinds 
of Casuistry. 

Bhristja on Stf. (1-). 

[P. 5a, L. II to L\ 5G, 1;. l-'J]. 

From among these— 

Srifra (12). 


(A) Veuij-u. CASU’fSTin' coNsrsTs i.v assumi.vo, 

A MKAN’INO OTHHU I’llA.V THAT 1N'TI':NI»I:I) TO HE 


eoNVliVKD IJY A WOllD,-WHEN Till? Ml?ANlNO 

(iXTHMHHi) IS SOT i)iii''i\iTi:riV si'KoiKiiiD. —Sutra (12). 


For instaiicis wlien tho proposition is |)nt forward in the 
fjjpui— ^/iariiL-<nnfj'ilt)* ynn viaiKH'iikahy whcM’o what the spoakop 
means is that ‘the young hoy is ouo inkos^i bbiu.M is iietOf 
t lie compound word ‘ * being (Hjiiivalonb to tho 

expression ‘ uavah Icainb'dn y/a.sv/a,—though this latter uncom- 
pounded exi)ressioii sidUeicntly clearly doliiids the particular 
idea desired to bo convoyed, the same is not done by the 
rompoiimhil word * itarnkamhahih ’ (which is ambiguous, being 
capable of affording inoro than one moaning);—and what the 
Casuist docs is to assign to tho compounded word a meaning 
other than the one intended by the speaker, and expounding 
the compound as kanibnlak yosiia\ takes it to moan 

that tho young boy is ono who has niuft UanhtlSy and says— 
‘ 3 'ou say that tho young boy Inas nine blankets ';—Iiaving thus 
imposed upon tho man an idea that he never intended to 
coiiv(\v, ho proceeds to oppose tho assertion by showing its 
al)sur(lity—‘this boy has only ont*. blanket, where aro tI»o 
blankets?’ Tims this is a case of Casuistry 
which is urged on tho occasion of an am])iguous word being 
used; and being based upon a xoordy it is called * Verbal' 
Casuistry, 


Tins (/’asuistry is to bo met by urging tho necessity of tho 
Casuist himself ]Jointing out tho peculiar circumstances 
favouring ins own interpretation of tho ambiguous word; 
for instance, tho word ‘ Saoakamhalak ’ is ambiguous,—signify¬ 
ing‘one who has a l^lankcL* and also ‘one who has 7 iine 
blankets’; under tho circumstances, when you take it tomoan 

iinj>ro|t».r anr^wc-is —cf V. lii'tli tiicri; .11 <: t-w kin<l%—C.iHuisfry hihI I'nLilo U«jjoirni(:r. 
Tlu! f'irtiicr ••ottics lirnt, us lli-juxii " r <ii^ in .sfji.-i*, it is viThally utid apparently riglit, 
wl'ilc Jdli is mure absurd, as it involves tliu cuiitradietiuii of uue’s own usserliona. 

Njldi/a b23. 
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‘ one who has nine blankets* (and then turn to me and say 
that the man has only one blanket, and not nine), this is 
hardly fair; as it is necessary to point out the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances that favour either of the two possible significa¬ 
tions,—from the statement of which peculiar circumstances 
it would be known that the word (in the context in question) 
expressed that particular meaning;—as a matter of fact you 
have no such peculiar circunostances that you could urge 
(in favour of your own interpretation); so that what yoii 
have brought against us is a fake and futile attack.* 
Further, the conm^ctioo of a word with its denotation is well 
known in the world to consist in the conventional restriction 
of a certain word having a certain denotation—in the form 
that such and such a verbal expression such and such is 
the denotation*; and this conventional restriction is found 
to bo general (wide) in the case of general terras, and par¬ 
ticular (specialised) in the case of particular terms; and 
whonevor these words are used, they are used according to 
previous usage, and never in a way in which they have never 
been used before; the use of a word again is only for the 
purpose of bringing about the cognition of its meaning, and it 
is only when the meaning has been comprehended that there 
follows any activity (as resulting 'from the hearing of that 
word). Thus the use of words being for the sake of 
bringing about the comprehension ol its meaning, the exact 
usage of the general term is determined by the force (of 
circumstances); i. e. when such expressions are used as— 
‘take the poat to the village,* ‘bring butter \ ‘feed the 
Bnfhmanri *—every one of these words (‘goat* ‘ butter * and 
* brahraa^a ’) is a general or common term, and yet it is 
applied, in actual usage, to particular individuals composing 
what is denoted by that term ; and to what particular indivi¬ 
duals it is applied is determined by the force of Circumstances; 
the term is applied to that particular individual (goat, fop 
instance) with which it is found possible to connect the 
direction of the particular activity (of taking to the village, 
for instance) ; it being absolutely impossible for the entire 
generality (of all ifoata f. i.) to bo connected with the direc¬ 
tion expressed by the words [‘take to the village*,] [no one 
man at any one time could take to a village all the goats 
that there are in the world, all of which are denoted by the 
general term ‘goat*]. Similarly the. term under discussion, 
—* navakaiihalah * is a general term [as it has two signihca- 


*The Puri MS. reads for niyoga. 


Nydya 524. 
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tioDs*]; and as such, when it is used it has to be taken as 
applied to that to whicli it lias the capability to apply, under 
the circumstances;—'SO that when it is address^ in regard 
to a person having only one tifiw blanket, it has to be taken 
as signifying * one who has a new blanket’; and under the 
circumstances, the possessing of nine blankets being found 
impossible, the word cannot signify *one who has nine 
blankets*. Thus when you assign to your opponent’s word 
a meaning that it cannot possibly convey, your attack must 
be regarded as entirely futile.* 


VHr^ika onSu, 12 . 


[P. 178, L. 17 to P. 179, L. 10.] 

* When ike meaning is not definitely specified * —says 
the Sutra. What is said to have its meaning not definitely spe~ 
cified is that word or sentence which, as actually heard, is 
general (wide in its scope); as an example of a sentence 
that is general or ambiguous, we have—‘ this boy is navakam- 
bala * (which means * the boy has a new blanket * and also 
‘the boy has wine blankets’]; and an example of the 
general or ambiguous word we have the word * aslwah * 
[which when taken as a noun, denotes the horse ; and when 
taken as a verb, denotes ‘ you have become large ‘ ashvah ’ 
being the First Preterite, second person, singular form of 
the root ‘ shva 'J, 

An objection is raised—It is never possible to speak of 
V«r. p. 179 anything by means of an unspecified or general 
term; as in actual usage no such word is ever 
used whose denotation is not specified. In fact nothing can 
be spoken of by means of an unspecified term; nor is it 
right to use any such term; whenever any expression is used. 


^ ^ • At the time that the exact denotation ia fixed by convention for the firat time 
It )s not aatd to perUin to any particular individual; the denotation fixed iaontirelv 
genenc m its charaoter; and it comes to be applied to parUcular individuals oolv 
through the force of such circumrtancea aa the particular context In whichthelerm la 
used, the particular person using it^ the particular person to whom ia addressed the 
particnlar time aod place at which it ia used, and so on. So that when the apeaker 
hM used a general term on a pariicular occasion and under psrtiotilar circumatoocea 
hia exact meaning can be easily determined ; and the fact that the word has a va^ua 
genenc denotation la not hia fault; the fault lies with the original convention that fifed 
that denototion ; and aa this convention la fixed by peraooa other than the Darticular 
speikerwho uses the word, he cannot be blamed for making use of auch a wofd-blam- 
tng him for it is altogether unfair.*— 


Nytlya 525. 
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it always brings about the C3mpreh0n8ioii of a particular 
thing; and any indication by it of a generic thing would be 
absolutely improper.** 

By no means, we reply. The use of a generic term and 
the denoting by it of generic things is quite possiblej when 
the term is used by itself, and there are no such specificatory 
conditions as a particular context, &o. That is to say, when 
such a sentence as ‘ ShvStd dhUvati' is pronounced without 
reference to any context, &o., the person merely hearing it 
thus pronounced is naturally confused fas to the exact meaning 
of the sentence—-whether it means * Shvd i(5 dh^v3(i ‘ the dog 
is running from here,* or as meaning * ShvSiah the white-skin¬ 
ned man, suffering from leucoderma, dh^oati *, ‘ washes *] ; 
and when there is this confusion, he assigns to it a meaning 
that was not intended by the speaker, and then opposes the 
statement. Similarly in the case of au ambiguous word. 

The Sli{Ta has introduced the term ‘ Ar{h(i ’, * meaning 
with a view to preclude the word; as Casuistry always pertains 
to the mea7iing of words, and not to the words themselves; for 
instance, in the case in question the Casuist cannot offer his 
opposition in the form ' the word that you are using is not 
navakambala* 

The meeting of Casuistry is in the following manner:— 
Whether the opposition is offered knowingly or unknowingly, 
—in either case it is highly improper ; that is to say, if the 
casuist actually knows what the term * navakambalah * means 
(in the particular context), and yet he urges that ‘the boy is 
not navdkambala *, then he urges something entirely foreign 
to the subject, thus becoming subject to the Clincher of 
* Irrelevancy*; for he comprehends one meaning 

and urges an altogether different meaning;—if on the other 
hand, he offers the opposition without knowing what the word 
actually means, he becomes subject to the Clincher of * Ignor¬ 
ance.' 


Sgdya 526. 
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antra {13>. 

(B) Genbralisinq Casuistry consists in the 

URGING OF AN AD^URD SIGNIFICATION, WHICH IS 

EENDBBKD POSSIBLE BY THE USE OF A TOO 

GENERIC TERM—(Sutra 13). 

BhUsya* 

[P. 56, L. 16 to P. 57, L. 10.] 

When one man says—‘Oh, this Brahmana is endowed 
with learning and character’, and another replies—* learning 
and character are quite natural to a Brahmana',—-the latter 
assertion is mot by opposition, by assigning to the word 
{‘ Brahmana ') a meaning other than the one intended,—that 
is by assigning to it an entirely absurd meaning;—this 
opposition being in the following form—* If learning and 
character are natural to the Brahmaija, then they should be 
found in the delinquent Brahmana* also; as he also is a 
Brahmana \ 

That word is called * too generic' which, while applying 
to the thing desired to be spoken of, also over-reaciies it; e. g, 
the Brahmatmhood —which is denoted by the term ‘ BrUh* 
mana ’—is sometimes found to be concomitant with ‘ learning 
and character', and sometimes it is found to OYer-reach it, i, e. 
not concomitant with it. And as the opposition offered is 
based upon this ‘ too generic' character of the term used, it 
has been called the ' Generalising Casuistry.' 

This Casuistry is to be met by pointing out that what the 
speaker (of the second sentence) means is not to propound 
a reason (for what the previous speaker has said with regard 
to a particular BrShmana being endowed with learning and 
character), bub only to make a reference (i. e, a representation 
of what has been asserted in the previous sentence); as the 
second assertion is meant to be mere praise (of the particular 
Brahmana mentioned in the preceding sentence); sc that there 
is no room for the assigning of the absurd signification. For 
instance, when one says ‘corns grow in this field*, another man 
may say ‘in this field even seeds do not have to be sown,’—it is 


® Tlie BrAUtnana who lioa not gono through the rites and cereinouies esseotial 
lor all Brahmanas U called a ' vritya ' ‘ delinquent.’ 


ByayU 527. 
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certainly not meant that seeds are not to be sown in the field; 
and yet what is said clearly is that they are not necessary; and 
by this the field, which is the receptacle of the growing corn, 
is praised; so that the assertion ‘seeds do not have to be 
sown in this field’ is meant to be a reference to the particuhir 
field with a view to praise it; and though the growing of the 
corn depends upon the seeds, this is not what is meant 
to be expressed by the sentence. Similarly in the case in ques¬ 
tion, by the assertion ‘le irning a )d character are only natural 
tothe Brahmana* what is meant is that the particular Brah- 
mana possesses learning and character, and not that he 
possesses them because he is a BrUkmana ; what is meant to 
be expressed is not the cause (of the man’s possessing 
learning and ciiaracter); the assertion is a reference to a partic¬ 
ular object, which it is meant to eulogise; the meaning 
being that *ib is because the man is a Brahmana that the 
causes bringing about learning and character have become 
effective*; so that when the man praises the particular object, 
he does not deny the operation of causes leading up to the 
result (that makes the object worthy of that praise). Thus 
it is not right to offer opposition to the assertion by assigning 
to it an absurd signification. 

Var^ika on Su. 13: 

[Page P. 179, L. 13 to L. 17.] 

Generalising Casuistry &c,—says the Sutra. A word is said 
to be‘too generic* when it over-reaches what is intended to 
be spoken of. Example : ‘The Brahmana is endowed with 
learning and character *;—the Opponent opposes this state¬ 
ment by urging that ‘the fact of being a ‘ Brahmana* cannot 
be the cause of the possession of learning and character. This 
opposition is met by showing that the assertion means some¬ 
thing entirely different,—being meant to be a praise, and not 
the statement of a cause. And farther, this opposition also 
is open to the two-fold objection (urged above in oonnection 
with first kind of Casuistry, at the eud of the Vartihj^^ 
baaed upon its having been urged kuowiugly or unknow¬ 
ingly (in either case the opposition being subject to a 
Clincher). 


528. 
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Sfitra 14. 

(C) A. SXATBilENT UEINQ MADE ON THE BASIE 
OP THE SEOONDABY (PIOURATIVk) DENOTATION OP 
WORDS, IP IT IS OPPOSED BY A DENIAL OP THR 
EXISTENCE OP WHAT IS ASSBUTED (oN THE BASIS OP 
THEIK PRIMARY DENOTATION),—THIS CONSTITDTES 
FIODRATIVE (OR SBIFTINO) CASUISTRY.^ SSfra 14. 

Tihasya, 

[P. 57. L. 12 to P. 53. L. 3.j 

By tlie term * dhnrma * in the Sufra is meant that property 
of the word which consists in its use in accordance with its 
primary denotation; but sometimes [when the primary deno¬ 
tation is found inapplicable] this property (usage) becomes 
subject to option (ill the sl.ape of a second denotation); and 
this secondary usage consists in using a word, which has been 
found to have one primary denotation, in a sense different 
from that denotati(m ;—and when a statement is mad© in 
accordance with this secondary denotation, we have what has 
been called in the Hutra*dharmavikalpanirdS8ha\i E,g, Wlien 
the statment is made ‘tho platforms are shouting*, (which is 

•The tneaniiig of the Sutra ie not quite clear ; the translation is in acconiaoce with 
tlie ex[>iaua ion given hy the ; according to ttic Pdipt'a (on SQ. Id, ticlow), 

thelerin here tneans ' the denial of tlie presence of the thing’/ and 

this suggests t«i ihe mind a very much simpler Interpretation <jf tho Sutra it:>oIf : ‘ when 
the Mtalenicut in m^idu in regard to the property^ of a thing, if this is opposed by the 
(fenial of the thiug itself, we have the Slitfiing CasiiUtry*. This appears to be more in 
keeping with what follows in tlte next two Surras; and it is also supported hy the 
r»7» p'fra (I*. 180, L. 13) whore it says that in the Shifting Casuistry what is denied is tho 
ohjeri^ Xh^ thing,' (iharmin. Though this statement, not being found to bo In keeping 
with the interpretation of the Bha^ya, has been twisted by the ^<l{parya and the Pari- 
tkufldhi to mean something totally dillereDt. 

The explanation of the N'7fra provided hy the NyHyatilirdvivarai^ ts as follows : 

* Pharma* stands for one of t)ie two denotations of a word—primary or secondary; 
—tasyj,*of that’—rin^Aak kalpaX,* more than ono alternative meaning’— ya^ra^ 

* in whicli ’ ; nirdtsA^, vd^yuk(a«Aa6^-sop’ i. the voorde med hy the first party 
being svek as admit of more than one !neaning*;-^*arikasadhhdi}Sna, fddrishaikalara- 
ofifft,d sadortha(d(paryaprayvl(fardiyi, apararrffyd arfhdn^araiillfctryakalpanayd 
fraliithedhoh,—the siuteinent declaring the existence of a thing by one denotation, 
the existence of that ts denied in accordance with the other aenolation,-^ii constitutes 
figuratire ceuuUtry. 

t The words of the ZiAdsya are * tasya yirdeshi', Svhen there is a statement of 
that ’— i. e. (t£ the secondary meaning ; but os the etatement is not of the meaning, the 
^dtparya has taken the words to mean ' iena'-^*t^harmavikalpcna' — *nirdcshi *— 

* *; so that tho meaning is ‘when there is statement in accordance with tho 
secundary meaning.’ Tlie Pariehud^hi remarks that all this twisting of the words of 
the BAdsjpi has been done with a view to reconcile the ^Adfya to the Vdr|tAso. But 
we fail to sec much difference between the two. 

NyayH 529. 
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made'on the basis of the secondary meaning of the term * plat¬ 
forms *, which here stands for the men on the platforms);— 
and it is opposed by a denial on the basis of the primary 
meaning [i. e. taking the word as if it had been used in its 
primary denotation],—this denial being in the form * Certainly 
it is the men seated on the platforms that are shouting, and 
not the platforms themseloea* 

“ But in this case, where is *the assumption of a contrary 
meaning’[which, according to iSfl/ra 1-2-10) is a necessary 
condition in all Casuistry] ? ** 

It consists in assigning to the word a meaning different 
from that with reference to which it has been used; i, e., tho 
word having been used in reference to its secondary meaning, 
the Opponent assigns to it the primary meaning;—and as this 
Casuistry pertains to the figurative or secondary signfication 
of words, it is called * Figurative Casuistry.* 

What is meant by ^upachara\ ‘secondary or figurative 
denotation * is that meaning which is indicated by such causes 
as association and the like; and we have the figurative use of a 
word only when there is such a meaning indicated by associ¬ 
ation &c. [so that figurative significations cannot be had re¬ 
course to at random]. 

This third kind of Casuistry is met iu the following man¬ 
ner:—Whenever a statement is made, a concurrence with, 
or denial of, the words used, and their significations, should 
be in accordance with the intention of the person making 
that statement,—and not at random, according to one’s own 
wish.* It is well known in ordinary parlance that a word 
may be used either in its primary direct sense or in its second¬ 
ary figurative sense; and when such usage is generally accept¬ 
ed,+ if a certain word is used, the concurrence with it, 
or the denial of it, should be in keeping with the speaker’s 
intention,and. not at random; so that when the speaker uses 
a term in its primary sense, the concurrence with, or denial of, 
his statement should be in reference to that sense of his words 
and not in reference to any sense that the Opponent may choose 
to impose upon it; similarly if he uses the term in its second¬ 
ary sense, it is this sense that should be concurred with 
or denied. On the other hand, when the speaker uses a term 

• The Tdtpari/a takoa to mean trick. But the ordinary meaning 

ofappears to ho more suitanle. The auneo is that you should concur with, or 
deuy.thoBtatemcntintheform and in the sense in which it is made by the speaker, 
and youareuot to impose your own reading oryourown iuteiprctatiun on it. 

t The Puri MS. reads 
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in its secondary sense, and his Opponent denies it in reference 
to its primary sense,™then this denial becomes a mere 
arbitrary denial, and it cannot be regarded as an opposition to 
the first party. 

V^rtika ott Su, 14. 

[P. 170, L. 20 to P. 180, L. 5]. 

A statement being made etc, etc, —says the Sdtra. What 
the term * (ffiarm'ioikalpanirdSshS* means is that a word has 
V p 128 * twofold 8igaification™the primary and 

the secondary ; e. g, the word * platform * pri¬ 
marily signifies a structure reared up h\j bringing together 
pieces of wood; but when (as occurring iu the statement ‘the 
platforms are shouting’) that primary signification is found to 
bo incompatible by reason of the impossibility of the action of 
shouting ]>elonging to the wooden structure^ the word is applied 
to the persons seated on the structure (to whom the shouting is 
applicable); and this forms the ‘ secondary * signification of the 
word. Such is the ordinary method of using words; now if 
ons were to oppose the statement mide by attributing to it a 
meaning at variance with the said method,—it would constitute 
what is called * Figurative Casuistry. ’ 

This form of Casuistry also is open to the aforesaid retort 
of having been put up consciously or unconsciously &o. (see 
end of Varfika on SU. 12), 

8U{ra (15). 

[An objection is raised]— 

“Fioubative Ca^oistby is only Vebeal 
Oasuistby ; as it dobs not dipfeb feom it. ** 

[P. 58, L.5toL. 7]. 

[An objection is raised]—" Figurative Casuistry does not 
differ from Verbal Casuistry ; as the assigning of a different 
meaning (from tlie one intended by the speaker) is common 

8ynya 531. 
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" to both* For instance, in the example oited,—in the state- 
“ ment * the platforms are shouting, * the word (‘ platform ’) in- 
** tended to be taken in the secondary sense of pers tns occu* 

pying the place (on the platform) is assumed to have the 
** primary sense of the place itself; and the opposition offered 
** is based upon this assumption. 

VUr^ikU on Su. 15. 

[P. 180, L. 8 to L. 9]. 

“ Figurative Casuistry is regarded to be the same as 
** Verbal Casuistry, becauseof there being no difference between 
“the two. In what does the non-difference consist? It 
consists in this, that, just as there is assumption of a different 
“ meaning in the case of Verbal Casuistry, so is there also in 
“ the case of Figurative Casuistry.** 

(Si?fro (16). 

[Answer]— 

It is Not so; as tuiske is a niPi'KiiifiNCE 

IN IT. 

Bhasya, 

(P. 58, L. 9 to L. 117. 

[The answer to the objection urged in the preceding jSflfro 
is that] Figurative Casuistry is not the same as Verbal 
Casuistry; as in the former, the denial of the presence of the 
thing constitutes a difference. •* Difference from what ? ** 
From the mere assumption of a different meaning (which is 
found in Verbal Casuistry); as a matter of fact the ' assump¬ 
tion of a different meaning ’ is one thing, and the * total denial 
of the presence of the thing denoted* is something entirely 
different. 

yar(ika on Si (IC)^ 

[P, 180, L. 9 to L. 13]. 

The Sutra points out that the reason that has been urged 
in the preceding because there is no difference’— 

is one that is unknown^ —t. e. untrue. Why is the reason 
untrue ? ** Because in the case of one (t. e. Figurative 
Casuistry) what is denied is the existence of the denoted 

NyayU 532. 
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thing,—^the meaning of the denial being that there are no suck 
tkingM as sh 'utin^ platforms i —while in the other case (i. e. 
in the case of Verbal Casuistry) the presence of the thing 
itself is admitted ,—the possession by the boy of the blanket 
being accepted,—and what is denied is only the blankets * 
property of ‘ nuraerousness *; so that in one case • the thing 
is denied^ while in the other the property ; and this fact 
constitutes a tremendous difference. 


Sutra (17). 

Ip the two weee to bb eegaeded as n -n- 

DIFFEUBNT ON TUB QBOUNO OF SOME KIND OF 

SIMILAKIIT,—THBttB WOULD BB ONLY ONE KIND OP 

Casuistby. 

HhUsya, 

[P, 68, L, 13. to L. lb.] 

What the Opponent in Sufra 15 has done is to accept the 
twofold division of Casuistry and to deny the third kind; 
this denial being on the ground of some sorb of a similarity 
(between the third and the first kinds). But just as this 
reason (the presence of some sort of similarity) serves to set 
aside threefoldness, so ought it to set aside twofoldness 

^ Both editions read W. TUq Parithud^i supplies the oorreot reading— 

The following explauatioo by the fafffarjfaiM noteworthy In the sentence* the 
platforms are shouting the ihoutinff is predicated of the platforim, whereby the »hout~ 
iayisthe predominant factor and plat/orm the subordinate factor ; that is why the 
secondary figurative usage applies to the ' platform and not to the ihouling ;-hence 
when the Casuist offers his opposition in tho wortls ‘ the platforms certainly do not 
shoutwhat is denied is the sAout/zt^, the predominant factor. This is what is meant 
bytheVartika saying that tho denied, luthecasoof the statement ‘this 

boy is nrtrakawftaia’—tho ‘navakambala * is predicated of the boy ; and what the 
Casnist denies is not the entire ‘ nav^Jeambala \ but only the qualifying part of it * tiava' 
So that in th3 formercase the entire predicate, and in tho latter only a port of the pre¬ 
dicate, is denied. This constitutes the * tremendous difference.* 

The ParisAuiiAi remarks that the above explanation has been provided by tho 
Tdlparya in view of the fact that what tho words of the Virti/ea apparently moan is 
notquite right. It is not true that in one case it is the Uiing that is denied, and in 
another the because tho sAouL’rty is as much a property of the platform, as 

thenomerovsffeMis of tho blanket. 


SuUua 
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also; as there is some sort of similarity between these two 
(first and second kinds) also. If the mere presence of some 
similarity cannot do away with the twofold division, then 
it should not do away with the threefold division either. 

Viir^ika on Su, 17. 
fP. 180. L. 17 to P. 181, L. 2.] 

If the Uco etc .—says the Sutra, What is the meaning 

% 

of this Sutra ? ** The meaning is that sheer incongruity 
sets aside the twofold division also, which division is admit¬ 
ted by the Opponent. “ By what reasoning do you make out 
that the twofold division is admitted P ” When it is asserted 
that ‘Figurative Casuistry is the same as Verbal Casuistry/ it 
is implied that the Generalising Casuistry (the second kind of 
Casuistry) is something different (from Verbal Casuistry). And 
(if the twofold division is set aside, and all Casuistry is held 
to be of one and the same kind; then) the specification be¬ 
comes entirely useless; that is to say, if the opinion held by 
our opponent is that all Casuistry is of one and the same kind, 
then, in that case, the specification (made in Sutra 15)—that 
‘Figurative Casuistry is the same as Verbal Casuistry, because 
there is no difference’ [which puts forward the non-difference 
of only two out of the three kinds]—becomes entirely mean¬ 
ingless. 

“But in what way could all kinds of Casuistry become re¬ 
garded as one only ? ’* 

If the presence of some sort of similarity were to establish 
identity, then there would be only one kind of Casuistry; as 

there is some sort of similarity among all the 

Var P 181 ^ 

three kinds, they should all become of one kind 
only; as there is some sort of similarity among all of them. 

“ What is that similarity ? ” 

The similarity consists in the ‘ opposing of the assertion * 
and in the‘assuming of a different meaning/—these two 
conditions being present in all kinds of Casuistry, [as declared 
in Su. 1-2-10]. 


AvSf/a 534. 
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Leotdrb (4). 

[Sfitraa 18—20.] 

Defects oj Reasoning due to the Incapacity of the Reasoner, 

Bhasya on St. 18. 

[P. 58. L. 17 to P. 59, L. 3.] 

Next to Casuistry— 

{Sufra 18.) 

Futile Rejoindeb is that objection which is 

TAKEN ON THE BASIS OF MERE* SIMILARITY AND 

DISSIMILARITY. (SuLra 18.) 

When a certain reasoning has been put forward, tho 
objection to it that follotvs^ ia/ces birth (jayate)—is called* 

‘ Futile Rejoinder.' This objection is in the form of opposi¬ 
tion, an attack, a denial,—on the basis of similarity and dis¬ 
similarity, That is to say, when the Probans put forward by 
the first party is one that is intended to prove the conclusion 
through its similarity to the Example,—and an objection is taken 
on the basis of its dissimilarity (to that ExampU);«-or when 
the Frobans put forward is intended to prove the conclusion 
through its dissimilarity to the Example,—and an objection is 
taken on the basis of its similarity to it;—we have what is 
called * Ja(i ’ (Futile Rejoinder),; because it comes up— is born 
—as an opponent (to the original reasoning).f 


* The Nya^daHiravivarana explains that Futile Rejomder is that which is urged 
on the basU o£ similarity and dissimilarity only, —i. «. irrespective o£ any idea of 
invariable concomitance ; in fact, it continues, ^similarity and dissimilarity’do not 
enter into all cases of Futile Rejoinder ; as is clear from the definitioiia aud examples 
provided under Adh. 6; it makes a Futile llejoioder when no notice is taken of 
invariable concomitance. This is what has led the modern Logicians tado6ne /d#i- 
Fatile Rejoinder, simply as ‘ osaf ut^aram’, ‘wrong answer i. s. an answer 
which id either incapable of shaking tho opposite view, or which is vitiated by self- 
contradictions. 

The Tdlparyo has an interesting note. It is not always repreliensible to put for¬ 
ward a Futile Rejoinder; for instance, when a man, upholding the authority of the 
Veda, is met by a series of argmuents against its authority, and at the spur of tho 
moment be does not find proper answers to these arguments, he is fully justified in 
urging what is really a Futile Rejoinder, if he feels that by so doing lie will stave off 
the atheistic tendency of the audience prorliioed by his opponent’s arguments. But 
ID other cases a Futile Kejo'nder is urg^ only unknoiringly. 

t In view of the real nature of several Futile Rejoinders—which are not arced on 
the basis of a similarity w dissimilarity to any FUample at all,-the Vdtiika says that 
when the Dhdsjfa talks of similanty or dissimilarity to tne Examt !e, it is only by way 
of illustration. As there are several Futile Rejoinders that are urged on (he basis « 
suoilarity or dissimilarity to other things also. ^ 
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Varlika on Su, 18. 
fP. 181, L. 4 to L, 11.] 

Futile Bejoinder u that ^c, ^c .—says the Sutra. By 
speaking of the ‘ objection taken on the basis of similarity,* 
and of the 'objection taken on the basis of dissimilarity*, what 
is meant is that it is urged against the right view expounded 
by the first party;—the sense being that when the arguments 
in support of a view have been prop )uiided, there is a stand 
made against that view ; and this standing against is as if it 
were an opponent set up against it. 

The Safra should be taken as it stands, and not as indi¬ 
cating the ' similarity and dissimilarity to the Example * (as 
the BkUsya has taken it). “ Why do you lay stress on this 
Because we wish to make the definition provided by the Sufra 
applicable to all cases of Futile Rejoinder. As a matter of fact, 
every kind of Futile Rejoinder becomes included only when 
we take it as it stands,—taking it as indicating * similarity * 
and ‘ dissimilarity ’ to anything (not necessarily to the Exam~ 
pie only). If a definition does not include all that it is in¬ 
tended to include, it is regarded as defective [and this would 
be the case with the definition provided by the Siitra if it 
were interpreted according to the Bhasya ; as, in that case, it 
would not include all those cases of Futile Rejoinder which 
are urged on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity to things 
other than the Example]. It is only by way of illustration 
that the BhUsya should be taken as speaking of similarity and 
dissimilarity to tlie Estample ; the sense being that, just as 
objection is taken on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity 
to the Example, so it is urged also on the basis of similarity 
and dissimilarity of other things [and it should not be taken 
as restricting the definition to only such objections as 
are taken on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity to the 
Example only]. 


Nyaya 536, 
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Sufra (19). 

It is a case op Clincheb when thebe is 

MISATPREHENSION, AS ALSO WHEN THERE IS 
INCOMPEEOENSION.* (SU. 39.) 

Bhdifya, 

[P. 50, L. 5 to L. 8.] 

* Misapprehension' is thafcoomprehension which is either 
wrong or reprehensible.f The man who misapprehends 
things becomes defeated; and 'Clincher' consists in this 
defeat. It is a case of ‘incomprehension* when, the subject 
being one on which something has to be said, if the person 
does not say anything; that is, for instance, if he either does 
not oppose what has been sought to be proved by the other 
party, or does not meet the objections that have been urged 
against himself. 

The non-compounding (of the words * vipratipaifih ' and 
* apraitpat(ih\ whose compounding would have made the 
Sutra terser) is meant to indicate that these two are not the 
only Clincliers [there being several others, as described in 
detail in Adh. V, all which become implied by the use of the 
particle ‘ cha 'j. 

FUrtika on Sfi* 19. 

[P. 181, L. 12 to L. 19.] 

It iaa case of Clincher etc .—says the Sufra; when a thing 
really exists, or is described, as different (from the man's 
own idea of it), there is either * incomprehension' or ‘ mis¬ 
apprehensionThere are two kinds of ' incomprehen- 

*Tlie Paitthu^kiy not sattsBed with the aa it atands, takes it as implying 
the following generalised deSnition* When a controversy has been started, any action 
that is indicative of either party's ignorance constitntea a Clinchtr' It further s&ya 
that Clincher is treated of last, as It puts an end to all cootroveray ; no further dis¬ 
cussion can proceed when once one of the parties falls into a Clincher. 

t A nilsappreheDBion is called umply * wrongwlien the subject-matter is 
something too subtle to be grasped by au ordinary intelloct; it ia called * reprehensi¬ 
ble’ when it pertains to something grosp, an ordinary thing quite within the range 
cf ordinary minds.— 
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fiion'—(1) that non-oognizance in which the predominating 
element consists of what the other party has said [when, for 
instance, the man fails to comprehend the proofs adduced by 
the other party, or the objections urged by him], and (2) that 
non-cognizance in which one’s own part forms the predomi¬ 
nating element [when, for instance, the man fails to find 
arguments for meeting the objections urged by the other 
party]. 

“It is possible for a Clincher to be urged even where the 
“man has put forward a sound argument; how then can 
“ Clincher be said to be indicative of ‘ misapprehension ’ or 
incomprehension ’ [as the -reasoning being a sound one, it 
** should be taken ipso fcCcto to have been urged with full know- 
“ ledge and due comprehension of the issues involved]. That 
” is to say, it may so happen that a man supports his conten- 
** tion by a perfectly sound argument, and yet when his op- 
ponent meets him with a Futile Rejoinder, he becomes con- 
“ founded and fails to find the proper answer to that rejoin- 
K der:—how can this be said to be a case of either * misappre- 
“ henaion’ or ‘incomprehension?” 

Even in such a case there would be (a) ^ incomprehension * 
and (^) 'misapprehension' consisting in the man (a) not 
comprehending the soundness and strength of his own argu¬ 
ments, and (6) in his regarding his own sound arguments 
as unsound. 

Bhdsya on “Sufra (20). 

[P. 59, L. 8 to L. 17J. 

A question arises-—” Example has been described as of 
one kind only; are Futile Rejoinder and Clincher also each 
of one kind only ? Or are these of diverse kinds, like DoctrineY^ 

The answer to this is provided in the following Sflfcra.— 

Sufra 20 . 

There is a Moltiplicity op Futile Rejoinders 
AND Clinchers, owing two there being several and 

DIVERSE VARIETIES OF BOTH. (Sfi. 20). 
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Ab ' Objection taken on tbe basis of similarity and dissimi- 
laritj ’ can be of seyeral diverse kinds—there must'be several 
varieties of Futile Bejoinder. Similarly as ‘misapprehen¬ 
sion and incomprehension ' are of several diverse kinds,— 
there must be several varieties of Clincher also. The term 
* vikalpa ’ stands for several varieties or diverse varieties. 

As examples of the diversity of Clinchers (defined in 
Su. 5,2.1—24)—tbe Clinchers of AnaaubhU^anat 
Apratibh^t FiksSpa, MafUnitjnS and Paryanuyojyo}.9ksa^, 
are indicative of ineomprehension; while the rest are indica¬ 
tive of misapprehension. 


Thus have PramSna and other categories been (a) * men¬ 
tioned’ (in Su. 1.1.1) and (5) ‘defined ’ in the order of their 
mention ; and they will (in the next four AdhySyas) be (c) * ex¬ 
amined’ in accordance with their definitions. Thus is the 
threefold function of tbe Scientific Treatise to be regarded as 
duly fulfilled. 


Thus ends the first AdhySya of VStsySyana’s Bhasya on 
the Nydya^Sufra, 


Vdrfika on Su, 20. 

[P. 182, L. 1 toL. 11.] 

There is a multiplicity, etc, etc ,—says the SU(ra. This 
^S'S.^ra is meant to indicate how many kinds of Futile Re¬ 
joinder and Clincher there are; and what is meant is that, in¬ 
asmuch as objections taken on the basis of similarity and 
dissimilarity are several and diverse, there are many kinds of 
Futile Rejoinder;—and inasmuch as incomprehension and 
misapprehension are several and diverse, there are many 
kinds of Clincher. As regards the question—as to which 
kinds of Futile Rejoinder are urged on the basis of similarity, 
and which on the basis of dissimilarity,—and as to which 
kinds of Clincher are indicative of misapprehension and 
which of incomprehension,—all this should be found in 
their proper places, where they are described in detail in 
connection with their detailed definition (in Adh. 5). 

Nynya 539. 
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Thus have Pramana and the other categories been * men¬ 
tioned ’ and ‘ defined.* And the ‘ Examination * of these, 
in accordance with this mention and definition, will follow. 

‘ In this first Adhyaya have been described—(a) the main 
theme of philosopliy (embodied in Su. 1.1.1.), (5) the process 
of metempsychosis (described in Su. 1.1. 2), (c) the cessation 
of metempsychosis by Knowledge (described in Su- 1. 1. 2), 
and (d) the mention and definition of the several categories 
(described in the rest of the Adhyaya). 

Thus ends the first A(Jhyaya of TJdyotakara’s J^dr(i!ca on 
the Nyayasulra-dhcisya, 


Nydya 540. 
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Pbeliminaby Note. 

The work here translated is one which, though ordinarily 
called a ‘treatise on Dharmashastra* is really an Encyclope¬ 
dia dealing with all important subjects related to the four 
‘ends of human existence’. It is divided into twenty-two 
sections, called ‘ Prakasha*. It is not confined to what used 
to be called the ‘ Viramitrodaya * till the publication of the 
entire work was begun under the supervision of Babii 
Govin4adasa of Benares, in the * Chaukhambha Sanskrit 
Series’; which is only one of the many sections of the * Viramit¬ 
rodaya *, the extent of which has been computed to be nearly 
1,50,000 ‘ couplets’. The work was written under the patro¬ 
nage of Virasimha peva, King of Orohha in Bundelkhand, 
a contemporary of Akbar, 

It is proposed to translate the whole of this work here; 
and we are beginning with the section on FaribhUsU or * Conven¬ 
tions * relating to pharma. The text from which the trans¬ 
lation is made, and to which the page-numbers refer, is 
that published in the ‘ Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, 
Benares.’ 


G. J. 




INTRODUCTORY VERSES. 


I.—Invocation. 


I salute tlie God with the elephant’s head, with eyes like 
the lotus, the beloved of Shiva, bora of the body of Parvatl I 
By the flow of the ichor issning from his vermillion-reddeBed 
cheeks he washes off, like dust, the mass of obstacles in the 
path of the host of devotees attached to his feet; and he 
constantly bears over his head a swarm of black bees, as if it 
were a mass of hair\(l) 

‘ I bear in my heart the God of the elephant-head, with 
smiling face! He bears on his spotless cheeks a swarm of 
black bees; imparts all desirable things to one who fosters 
the virtue of serving his feet;—He is the receptacle of mercy, 
the very essence of the Vedas, and yet beyond the reach of 
these (2) 


* May the Qnddess Sarasvatl pour over me her benign 

influence; it is She alone who can help me to navigate this 

vast Ocean of the ShSstras;—She who is worshipped in their 

heart of hearts by NSrada and the other great sages, and 

who, by the effulgence of Her body, subdues even the bright¬ 
ness of mercury/ (8) 


‘When 8hi7a is engaged in his sprightly dance, the Gangs 

on His head Bovrs forth with great force all round; the 

wand proceeding from her splashing waves suppresses the 

loud rumblings of the drum beaten by Bhringland the 

partial disc of the moon on His forehead strikes against the 

otW half of the disc in the sky. and has its mass of neotar 

TOflSed and bubbling ovor;-May this lunar disc destroy the 
heap of my sins!’ (4) ■' 

* Ifoy the son of Nan^a fulHl your desires I He is wor¬ 
shipped with a shower of flowers by the gods whenever He 

goes out m the morning; He inflames in their minds of the 

nra. 1 . 
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cowherdesses the emotion of love by means of glances beaming 
with affection; with a cane in His hand. He leads before him 
the herd of cattle; He has a complexion dark like the cloud 
full of water; and entertains Himself on the banks of the 
Yamuna.*(5) 

11.— An Account of the Atdhor’s Patron. 

* In the Ocean of the dynasty of the King of Kashi was 
born the Moon, in the person of Mti.linimalla, who was like 
an ocean of joy to his people and the befriender of destitute 
Brahmapas. After him was born King Arjuna, ressembling 
Arjuna in valour, which was capable of demolishing the 
groaning armies of enemies.*(6) 

‘ This blessed King, the shining jewel in the royal dynasty 
of the Buudela country, brought under his sway, without 
much effort, the whole Earth, and carried on the adminis¬ 
tration of his kingdom in a wonderful manner; his greatness 
was immeasurable, by reason of the qualities of bravery and 
liberality; he was a bounteous donor, of pure heart; and he 
washed the entire horizon with the nectar-waves of the ocean 
of his fame.’ (7). 

‘From him was born the crest-jewel of the assembly 
of Kings, King Malakhana, who, with his overtly magnificent 
bravery, killed his enemies in battle; he had his faith centred 
in the sacred feet of Visnu, and had his difficulties removed 
by the worshipping of the lotus-feet of Gan6sha.’ (8). 

‘ His son was Prataparudra; he pleased Shiva by his 
constant worship; he was an ocean of mercy to those who sought 
shelter; he became the king of many kings.’ (9). 

‘ From him was bom King Madhukara, ever merciless 
against inimical heroes ; unfathomable was the greatness of 
his excellent qualities; like mount Himalaya was his steadi¬ 
ness ; so lovingly attached was he to LaksmI the goddess of 

Vlra. 2. 
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wealth, that having embraced him, She never thought of her 
separation from his forefathers.* (10), 

* This heroic king, of excellent fame, having his feet 
saluted by hosts of Kings, was initiated to the sacrificial altar 
of the battle-field ; he subdued the Moon with the brightness 
of his fame, just as the initiated Saorificer drinks the Soma- 
juice at sacrifices ; and having kindled the fire of his valour, 
he constantly offered therein, by means of the ladle-like 
sword, the lives of his host of enemies.* (11). 

‘ Great indeed is the King MadhnkarasSha; he is like the 
Sun {dinakara) in that his splendour is ever resplendent; like 
the Moon (hintakara) in that he is the receptacle of charming 
effulgence ; like the elephant*s trunk {karikara) is his hand, 
in that it is ever bestowing gifts, just as the elephant’s trunk 
is constantly shedding ichor.’ (12). 

“ O King, whose lotus-feet are ever saluted by hosts of 
Kings! these are the Kings of the Southern countries, these 
of the East, those others of the North, and these from the 
West;—all these having bright jewels gleaming on their heads, 
are bending down their heads in obeisance to you ;**—the ush¬ 
ers at the gate 'of this king constantly addressed to him these 
words, ever in a flurry of awe and always having their hands 
joined in respectful attendance.' (13)* 

‘ To this king was born the son, Vlrasimha;—the great 
King whose glorious majesty controls through his sceptre the 
entire circle of the Earth, in the same manner as the potter turns 
his wheel with a stick ; the sword drawn by him performs 
feats of flashing gyrations in all directions; the wide spread¬ 
ing creeper of whose fame has crossed the oceans and is 
expanding on'all sides.’ (14). 

‘King Virasimha, the ornament of the world-famous 
dynasty of Bundela Kings, covers the directions with his 
fame, which adorns the heavens and which constantly sur¬ 
passes the effulgence of the necklace of resplendent crystals; 
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he deprives his enemies of all their strength, while strengthen¬ 
ing his own relations along with hosts of the learned and the 
wise,* (15). 

' While King Vlrasimha is scattering showers of gold, 
what is all the eulogium bestowed upon the charities of Bali, 
Karna and ParashurSma ? Wbat too are the wordy descrip¬ 
tions of the untarnished fame of the Kurus and the Pandavas P 

• 

The dark clouds also^ during that time cease bo sprinkle their 
rainy showers 1 * (16). 

‘ The heroic King Virasimha, the best of Kings, when 
proceeding to give away gifts with his hands, made a judic¬ 
ious distribution of grass, water and gold as follows : gold 
he gave to those who sought it of him; grass he made over 
to those spots on the earth which had been occupied by the 
palaces of his enemies ; and water he gave to the eyes of the 
wives of those Kings who were inimical to him.* (IV). 

* Thinking in his mind that when king Virasimha comes to 
the earth, with his unequalled generosity, every one of the 
following things (known for its generosity) would have its 
heart broken in two, the Creator made the KSmadhSnu 
an aminal (without intelligence); He made the ChintSmani 
an inanimate stone; and the Kalpadruma was made to have 
its body consist in wooden fibres.’ (18). 

‘ The Creator prepared the ever beautiful soil of manifold 
generosity; therein he placed a seed in the shape of magnan* 
imous self-respect; wisely watering this with the flow of 
deep devotion. He brought about on this Earth, the Desire-ful¬ 
filling tree in the shape of the wise King Virasimha/ (19). 

‘ This moon (that I have created) will, most likely, vie 
with the Shining Moon of Fame belonging to the heroic King 
Virasimha, the ornament of the world,—this latter moon 
having destroyed all sin, with its effulgence spreading on all 
sides and ressembling the beautiful Ocean of Milk ;—having 
thought thus, the Creator, under the pretext of the dark mark, 

Fira. 4, 
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has besmeared tli© face of His own moon witli soot and has 
made him to wander about in several directions.* (20). 

‘The mighty stream of his glorious fame has, by means of 
it^ splendour, effulgent like the sheen of the mighty serpent 
ShSsa, subjugated the shining moon; throwing up deep 
ripples, it flows in hundreds of directions; it is as a 
more streamlet flowing from this mighty river that we have 
the Ganga; the NarmadS is a mere streak of its waters; 
and so also are the Kaveri, the Sarayu and the Chandra- 
bbagfl.' (21). 

‘ The wives of the enemies of King Virasiraha, the best of 
Kings, continuously impart the following instruction to their 
children: Always serve this King of unsullied fame; and 
never follow the path of your fathers ; always keep yourself 
free from all wrong to him; his sword is so ruthless, O child. 
( 22 ). 

‘ His son is the heroic and blessed JukSrasimha; really 
great with his world-famed excellent qualities,—the gold-corn'- 
plexioned youth who has completely over-topped the meri¬ 
torious and valorous deeds of many a grown-up King; he is a 
veritable lion in battle: and when, during a battle, he wields 
his flashing sword, his enemies, with straining necks, simply 
have their eyes transfixed on him.* (23). 

‘ The Maidens of the Quarters are constantly singing his 
fame, whiohia as brilliantly pure as a string of crystals and as 
the bright light of the moon, under the pretext of the humming 
of the bees in the bowers situated on the shores of the four 
great oceans.* (24). 

‘ He has irrigated the earth with the water of tears flow¬ 
ing from the eyes of the widows of kings inimical to him; 
he has emptied the treasuries of all his enemies; and his chari¬ 
ties have surpassed the fame of Karna and others in what 
way then can any ressemblauce to Jukarasimha be found any¬ 
where ? * (25). 
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* May J ukSrasimha, the mighty ruler of the Earth, the only 
cue that is capable of bearing the burden of the world-wide 
sovereignty, live for a hundred years,—bo whose fame, by its 
brilliance ; has suppressed the KailSsa, the God Shiva, Snow, 
tha Himfilaya, the Mood, pearls, the water of the Milky 
Ocean, aDd:the mighty ocean-born Elephant of Indra I ’ (26). 

‘ JukSrasimha, who gob the kingdom, was the elder brother 
of one whose son was the next King, the blessed Vlkramarka, 
the ocean of good qualities. His son is King Naratimha-deva. 
With the exception of the great King Viraaimha, did even 
the mighty Indra over enjoy such an unbroken swell of royal 
supremacy ?' (27). 

Iir.—A n account of thk Adtbob’s FAMrtY- 

•The high-famed Hamsa-Pandita, who bad his mind 
fi xed upon the two feet of Krisna,and who was a great friend 
of the entire twice-born caste, was born, like a sun, to gladden, 
like the lotus, the Brahmana family inhabiting the GopUchala 
hill.’ (28). 

‘ He was born in the l)lrah%t*a family ; and having lived 
a happy life, he became famous on the earth as the great 
11‘iimra Pandita ; he was full of wisdom, ever wise in his 
discretion,—having studied the entire Veda and having per¬ 
formed all sacrifices ? ’ (29). 

' Born for the sole purpose of performing sacrifices and 
such religious acts: being endowed with all that is good, and 
an ornament to his family,—was the great BrShmana Para- 
sUararaa Mishra, the son of Hamsa Pagidita ; and his magni¬ 
ficence was great, ennobled as it was by his humility.* (30). 

‘ His intelligence was as sharp as the tip of the Kusha- 
grass; his excellent qualities made him famous; he learnt the 
whole Shastra from his teacher named Chaodlahvara, who 
was expert in the performance of all acts laid down in the 
Shruti and Smptis; with all this learning he was so strong in 
MimfimsS that he always defeated bis disputants, and became 
the foremost of famous men.’ (31). 
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* His son is the blessed and learned Mitra Mialii*a, the re- 
septacle of good qualities, who, with the water of his ohari* 
lies, has brought into existence an Ocean ; he is the very 
Kalpatjruma (the ever-ready bes tower) of all that is good ; 
[Toung Brahmi^a boys sing, all over the earth, in all quarters 
ml semi-quarters, his great fam3, which is as bright as the 
light of the moon and as pure as enow, the God Shiva and 
the Ocean of Milk.' (32). 

‘The wise MitrasSua, supremely blessed, with hU wisdom 
well known, always polite, took away (it would seem) aptitude 
from Brahma, depth and steadiness from the Ocean, generosity 
from the Celestial Tree, sweetness of speech from Bfihaspati, 
fortitude from Yuijhi^chira, and all that is good from ludra.’ 
(33). 

‘ He was generous himself, and inspired others with 
generosity; he was always full of mercy, exercising control 
over himself; prosperous, without jealousy; steady, he was 
famous as an exponent of all the Shastras studied by him ; 
he appreciated the real purport of several Sdttakas 

and Pfakaranas ; and in disputations he had always defeated 
all frivolous disputants; and as such his fame was sung by all 
learned men I (34). 

I ‘In the reciting of mvntras he was all tongne; in the 
^constant making of gifts he was all hand; in trusting he was 
^all heart; in the assembly of Kings be was always an orna- 
^ment; he was the touch-stone of learned men; like a basin 
iof water to bis (creeper-like) fame; he became the receptacle 
of the great affection of the blessed King Virasimha ? (35). 

‘ With his intellect he churned the ocean of several com¬ 
pilations ; and listened to and ascertained the sense of the 
VedaSjaloug with their auxtlUries, the Pa ja-text, theKrama- 
text and also their Upinisatjs; having done all this, he has 
composed, for the benefit of others, as ordered by King Vira¬ 
simha, this blessed Viramitrn^ lya, which expounds the true 
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nature of Duty, Prosperity and the other ends of human 
existence ? (36). 

‘ Henceforth learned men need not cultivate the acquain¬ 
tance of numerous books; as not one of them contains all 
that one should wish to know ; may they study only this 
work of mine, without letting their mind turn towards any¬ 
thing else; as in this work there is to be found all true 
doctrines regarding the subjects of Dharma and 
Adharma.^ (37). 

‘ The learned MItra Mishra, with his resplendent intelli¬ 
gence, is going to compose his Viramilrodiiya after having 
learnt the Vedas and pondered orer their several commenta¬ 
ries and glossaries ; and also having studied the Puraoas eigh¬ 
teen in number; and having acquired unequalled proficiency 
in Poetry, Grammar and the Science of Exposition,’ (38). 

‘ King Virasimha, gave away to Brahmanas several heaps 
of gold rivalling the Golden Mountain, and having his great¬ 
ness enhanced by their blessings, he appointed Micra Mishra, 
the receptacle of good qualities. Mitra Mishra, the ornament 
ol Brahmanas, having studied, with his unequalled intelli¬ 
gence, the opinions of several sages, and having also pon¬ 
dered over similar compilations, is now going to set forth 
his own compilation dealing with MarmashUulra' (39). 

IV.— The list op the seveeal sections composing 

THE ENTIRE COMPiLATION. 

(1) In this compilation, the first section deals with the 
subject of ov Gonventionit; &{ter that comes the 

section on (2) SamskSra, or Sanctificatory Rites; then on 
(3) Jhnika, Daily Duties; after that (4) Worship, 

(5) Pratistk^, Consecrations; then (6) hdja^harmat the 
Duties of a King; (7) VyavakUra, Legal Proceedings, (8) 
Purification ; then in due order have been composed 
the sections on (9) Skradiha^ After-death Rites, and (10) 
yir(ha8f Places of Pilgrimage; after this (11) DSm, Charity, 
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nnd (12) Vra(a, Observances; then (ID) Sam'jya Proper 
Time, (14) Jt/aulisay Astronomy and Astrology; {}b)ShUn(u 
Propitiatory Rites; (16) Karmavipalcaf tbe Fruition of Deeds; 
after this (17) Medication ; (18) Ex¬ 

piatory Rites. After this comes the (19) Miscellaneous 
section on Praktrnay which deals, with several subjects; then 
comes the section on (20) LaJcsam, Definitions and Descriptions; 
from which the distinctive features of all things are learnt; 
and then on (21) Bhakfij Devotion, and (22) Moksa, Final 
Release. All these twenty-two sections of Bharmiishclslra 
liave been written by the learned Mitra Mishra, under the 
order of King Vlrasimha. 

V.— List of OoNnc^irs op tub Seotion on Conventions. 

The first Chapter of this Part treating of Conventions 
deals with the Sources of Knowledge of pharma; and in this 
chapter, we have tbe description of (1) *Vsd it (2) of 'Fartin'^,* 
(3) of * Smrili * and (4) of the * VsdUngaa * in due order; then 
(5) the authority of the ‘ Agamas * is fully discussed ; (6) then 
comes the explanation of the comparative authority of Direct 
Declaration and the rest. In the second chapter we have 
(1) the description of dharmas in general ; (2) then 
the dharmaa peculiar to certain persons, and certain Yugas ; 
(3) then the dharmaa as affected by certain causes ; (4) after 
this the ‘prohibited countries* are described, and also, along 
with these, the exact nature of d^arma ; and lastly, (5) there 
are explained all those several subjects which are useful to 
all men; all this has been explained in this work by tbe 
learned Mitra Mishra, with a view to propitiate the learned. 
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CHAPTKE I. 

The Sources from where we can derive correct KnuwleJge 

of Dharma. 

Section (1), 

The Sources Explained, 

Manu (2 6) has thus laid dovrn the sources from which 
we can derive the correct kuowledge of pharma. 

“ The entire Veda is the root of pharma; bo also are the 
* Smriti * and ' Dipoaition* and ‘ Usage' of men learned in it 
and also the 'self-satisfaction ’ of G-ood men. ” 

Here the word ‘ FSlah * stands for the entire collection of 
Mantras and BrSlimanas; according to the declaration of 
Apastamba that' the Name applies to the Mantra and 
the Brahmana*. including all that is inferr¬ 

ed on the strength of ‘Indicative Power*, * Syntactical 
Connection ‘ Context ’ ‘ Position, * * Name,* and also all that is 
assumed through * Transference or Extended Application. ’ Or 
the word ‘entire’ may be taken as setting aside the notion 
that “ the source of knowledge of Dharma consists only in the 
three Vedas, and not in the Atharva Veda; as Jpastamba has 
distinctly made the following declaration—* We are going to 
describe the Sacrifice, and it is enjoined by the three Vedas. '* 
So that what the text of Manu means is that, even though the 
Atharva Veda does not say anything pertaining to purely 
sacrificial matters bearing on the Agnihotra &c., yet, inas¬ 
much as it deals with such subjects as the propitiatory rites 
of the J^ulapuru^a and the rest,—which are ‘ pbarmas* 
belonging in common to all castes,—this last also should be 
regarded as a source of our Knowledge of pharma. The 
mention of * pharma* here implies adharma also; it is neces¬ 
sary to point out the exact nature of aifhirna, with a view 
to make it clear what it is that constitutes the impurity of the 
mind obstructing the attainment of the knowledge of truth, 
and which, on that account, should bo avoided.—‘ 72'>oi ’ 
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the means'^proYiding true knowledge,— * 0/* menri. pi in 
it —learned in the Veda; this qualifying word is meant to indicate 
t hat the authority of Smriti and the rest belongs to them, not in* 
dependently by themselves, but only in so far as they are based 

upon the Veda.-‘iS'mriVi *—the JOkarmashSelra compiled 

by Yajuavalkya and other sages.——* DisposiVion’ consisting 
of the thirteen qualities of—obeying the Veda, being devoted 
to God and Father, Gentility, not causing pain to others,. 
Freedom from jealousyj freedom from cruelty, friendliness, 
agreeable speech, Gratitude, affording protection to those 
seeking refuge, sympathy, and calmness,—as described 
by Harito. [The difference between this ‘disposition' 
and the following ‘ usage' consists in this, that] the 
word ‘ disposition * mentions the authoritative character of 
the passive qualities, like, non-jealousy and the like, which 
do not imply any activity, while the word ‘usage* refers to 
the active qualities, those that imply actual activity ; so that 
there is no tautology.-* Usage ’— e, g, the tying of the brace¬ 

let at marriage.—‘0/ good men '—in some cases when there 
arises a”doubt as to whether this or that is ipharma^ the exact 
nature of pharma may be ascertained on the strength of the 
satisfaction that is felt, in favour of one or the other, in the 
minds of such people as have their minds saturated with the 
purity derived' from Vedio study and right behaviour;— 
puch is the explanation given by the Kalpataru (the Eri(ya^ 
Mpatarn of Laksmidhara); this explanation has also the support 
of the Taitiitiya, which, having put forward the question of 
doubts in connection with the character of pharma, goes on to 
say—‘ the Brahmanas who may be there, impartial, learned, 
truthhil, with mind bent upon pharma—the way in 
which such Brahmanas act in that way shouldst thou act/ 
or we way construe ‘ usage *, < ' with * sodhUnUm; ‘ of 

good men ’ (and not with ‘ ladoii^m ’) ; so that pharma 
can be known also from the magt of such men as, though not 
learned in the Vedas, are yet free from all defects ; for 
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instance, among Shudras of the better class, for the son, the 
usage o£ his fa ther is certainly a means of knowing what 
is pharma.—^* Self-satiifiolion ’—(when taken by itself, 
apart from ‘ good men ’)—is an authority only in cases of 
option \where both alternatives are equally supported by the 
other authorities) ; and then also only for the man himself, 
and not for other persons. 

So also Yajnavalkya(1.7) ;—“ Shruti, Srariti, the usage 
of good men, that which is agreeable to one's self, desire born 
of right determination,->this is whit has been declared to be 
the source of pharma.” 

Desire born of right detereniaation^xs that desire which 
arises from a determination that is not contrary to the Scrip* 
ture# ; e, g, such desires as that ‘ I shall not drink water 
apart from eating’; or it may be taken to mean that (J^siro 
which arises from a determination or knowledge which is of 
the right sort, i. e, which is free from all taint of passion &o.; 
e.^, the desire to help a Brahmana ; this is what has been 
referred to by Manu by the word * disposition and is here 
referred to by the qualification ‘ born of right determination *; 
such is the explanation given by the Krityalcalpjtaru, 

Here also the term * dharm i * is meant to include adharma 
also. 

Section (2), 

Shruti — VeJa, 

Of the several sourcei of Knowledge of pharmi, SheuH, 
Veda proper, consists of six factors—(1) Direct 
Injunction, (2) Direct Prohibition, (3) Descriptions, 
(-t) Mantras, (5) Names and (6) the TJpanijads. (1) Of 
these the Direct Injunction provides the Knowledge of 
pharma by expressing what is known as the incitement to 
activity towards a certain act; e. g, the words—desiring pros¬ 
perity, one should sacrifice the animal dedicated to Vayu’; 
these words speak of the relation of an animal with a deity, 
which leads us to infer that there is a sacrifice in which there 

Vira. 12. 
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is BucU relation ; and the denotation of the words consists in 
the inciting to activity towards this sacrifice ; that is, it 
incites the reader to undertake that action in which the 
animal is sacrified to Vayu. (2) The Direct Prohibition 
provides knowledge of Dharma by laying down prohibition 
or cessation from activity ; e. g. ' one should not eat the flesh 
of animals killed with poisoned arrows/ (3) Descriptions 
are of two kinds—extolatory and deprecatory; of these the 
former helps us to know J^karma by indicating thatexoellence 
the indication whereof is required by the Injunction (for 
the purpose of attracting men towards the action laid down 
therein); g* the description contained in the sentence 
* Vayu is the eftest deity * provides the praise of the action 
of sacrificing to Vayu;—and the Dapreoatory description 
helps in the knowledge of Dharma by providing the depreca¬ 
tion that is required by the Prohibition ; e. y. the passage 
‘ the tear that was shed became silver which serves to decry 
the giving of silver, which is prohibited by the words * silver 
should not given on the grass/ There are some descriptions 
which, even though expressing mere praise, also servo the 
purpose of settling doubtful points,—thereby acting as a 
direct source of the knowledge of Dharma; e.g, in the making 
of the altar, one is told to • put in wet pebbles *, and there 
beiiig a doubt as to the particular liquid with which the 
pebbles are to be wetted, we are helped to settle this doubt 
by the subsequent Description of Butter provided by the 
words * Butter is vigour itself (which makes it clear that the 
pebbles are to be wetted with butter). (4) Mantras—such as 
*dso'i8ya (vU help in the knowledge of pharma by bringing 
to our minds certain details and accessories connected with the 
action to be performed [for instance, the Mantra quoted indi¬ 
cates the Deity to whom the particular offering is to be made.] 

(5) Names—such ‘Jyotistoma* and the like—help in the 
knowledge of pharma by serving to specify that action which 
is expressed by the verb in the injunctive sentence, as being 

Vira. 13* 
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the instrument in the accomplishment of that activity which 
is enjoined by that sentence [the injunctive word * yaj^a* 
enjoins the bhUvanU or activity in the form ‘ one should 
bring about a desirable result by means of the mcri^ce^ 
where the sacrifice is the instrument, and the name— *Jtjotish* 
tuma* for instance, that might occur in the same context— 
serves to specify which particular sacrifice is meant]. Those 
meaningless syllables that are found in connection with 
Sama-recitation, help in the knowledge of pharma by provid¬ 
ing the means of keeping time in the singing. (d) The 
UpanUads help by provid’ng ns with the knowledge of Brah¬ 
man as a self'SufiicLent entity, which puts an end to all kinds 
of troubles. All this has been explained in detail in the 
original {Mirnaiisa) works dealing with the subject. 

Says Yajiiavalkya— 

* The four Vedas, along with the Pnranas; Nyaya (Science 
of Reasoning), Mimamsa (Science of Exigetics); the Dharma- 
Shastras (Legal Science) and the six subsidiary Sciences— 
these constitute the fourteen foundations of Knowledge and 
also of pharma\ 

‘ J?urdna *—stands for the Brahma-Puraina and the rest 
to be described below ;—* Nijnya ’—the science of reasoning 
dealing with such subjects as the Instruments of Knowledge 
and the like, promulgated by Gautama and others.—‘ Ml- 
roansS ^—stands for the Science of Exigetics with special re¬ 
ference to the performance of sacrifices, as propounded by 
Jaimini, as also that promulgated by Badariyana with spe¬ 
cial reference to Brahman.— ^ Dhaimashoslra '—is the legal 
science as expounded by Manu and others—‘The subsidiary 
Sciences *—are Phonetics, Rituals, Grammar, Lexicography, 
Prosody, and Astronomy. The four Vedas along with all 
these form the ‘fourteen foundations*—i.e. sources—*of know¬ 
ledge*, of Action and Brahman, as leading to desirable results 
in the shape of Heaven &c, and Final Release and ‘also 
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of pharma'; i.e. it is only by means of these that pj^rma 
can be correctly known. 

[In regard to the necessity of acquiring a correct know¬ 
ledge of pharma from the proper souroosj A6girS says as 
follows:— 

‘Any action that one might perform, through a mere freak 
of his desire,—without due knowledge of what is done—is 
like the playful deeds of children ; and all such acts are en¬ 
tirely useless.* 

* Witho'it due knoiolelge *—that is, without such knowledge 
as can be obtained only by means of the Scriptures, says the 
Krityakalpataru. 

In the Vismpurdnz wo have the following 

‘ The subsidiary sciences, the four Vedas, MimSnsa, the 
extensive Nyaya, pharmashSitra, Purana,—these are the 
fourteen Sciences. The RtjurvBda (Science of Medicine), 
Phanvrvdda (Archery) QUn4harvfi (Music),—these three with 
the Arihashdstra (Political Science) as the fourth, along with 
the aforesaid fourteen, constitute the Sciences, which thus, 
are only eighteen in number ?* 

Here we have the number of Sciences laid down as eighteen; 
and of fourteen pertain to pharma and four to visible 
worldly things; and as these latter also indirectly provide 
a knowledge of pharma^ the statement that they pertain to 
visible things of the world does not go against Yajnavalkya’s 
declaration that these sciences provide knowledge of pharma 
also. 
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cognition is produced, its cognition follows in due course. 
Specially as it is not tlie qualifying factor itself that is the 
cause of the qualified cognition; it is the cognition of the 
qualifying factor that is the cause; so that even after the 
moment at which the qualifying factor is destroyed, its 
cognition would be present there; and this would be suffic¬ 
ient for the purpose of bringing about the qualified cogni¬ 
tion. (2) In fact what appears in the unqualified coguition 
—is as well as the generic character of 

*jnanatoa'; bo that in the anuvyavaaUya *lhave the perception’ 
the coguition is qualified by the generic character of‘yVtanafra’ 
(which is ever existent^; and the Self is qualified by the cog¬ 
nition. (3) This explanation is nob satisfactory; for, as the 
Aloka rightly remarks, the cognition of the cognition can 
never be unqualified or non-determinate; as all the causal 
factors leading to qualified cognition are present in the case. 
(4) The last and the most satisfactory explanation is as follows: 
—As a matter of fact, whenever a cognition is apprehended, 
it is always by means of a qualified cognition; for the cog¬ 
nition of cognition is always of the nature of anuvyaoaaaya ; 
and we know that an anuvyoaaUya is always brought about 
by the vyavaaaya which is qualified or determined by its 
object; so that in the case of anut^yamsUya there are present 
all the causal factors necessary for qualified cognition. In 
fact every cognition has a dual character, being partly deter¬ 
minate and partly non-determinate; that which apprehends 
the qualifying factor is determinate, and that apprehending 
the mere cognition per se, is non-determinate. In * I see the 
jar,* the seeing by itself is non-determinate; while the * seeing 
of the jar' is determinate. 

The ‘ dual character* of cognitions just mentioned brings 
us to the well-known division of Cognition Savikalpaka or 

Determinate, Concrete and ^irioikalpaha or Non-determinate, 

Abstract. 
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Of these the Abstract, Nirnkalpaka. Cognition is that 
whicli is entirely devoid of all tikalpaj —i. e., free from all 
idea of the name of the thing cognised, of the category or 
genus to which the thing belongs,—in fact of everything that 
would in any way specify the thing; it is cognition of 
the thing merely as something, in a vague general sort of 
way. 

The word ‘vikalpa ’ or ‘ kalpanH* stands for all that speci. 
hes or limits the scope of a cognition. These Kalpanas or 
qualifying adjuncts have been classed under five heads (Nya. 
Mafij. p. 93)—(1) genus, (2) quality, (3) action, (4) name 
and (5) substance. When we cognise the animal before our 
eyes as the * cow’, u e, as belonging to the genus ‘cow our 
cognition is qualified by the notion of germs; when we know 
the same animal as white, our cognition is qualified by the 
notion of a quality ; when we see it as w liking, our cognition 
is qualified by the notion of an action ; when we recognise it 
as bearing a definite proper name, our cognition is qualified 
by the notion of that name\ and lastly, when we know it as 
covered by a cloth, our cognition is qualified by the notion of 
the substance, cloth. 

What proof is there of there being s ioh an abstract or 
non-determinate cognition ? 

Kumarila Bbatta has pointed out that it is a matter of 
common experience that whenever we look upon a thing, the 
first cognition that appears in our mind is only in the vague 
form—‘ I perceive something—this vague cognition being 
exactly like the cognition that the new-born infant has 
when its eyes fall upon anything \ and it is only after this 
undefined cognition has appeared that it is followed by the 
defined concrete cognition ‘ I see the cow.* All the older 
philosophers have contented themselves by relying upon our 
own experience only as the proof for Abstract Cognition. 
But we find that the Tattuackiniamani p. 817, seeks to 
provide regular arguments in support of this view. 
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The first perception that we Lave in the form * this is a 
cow* is a qualified cognition—t. e., the cognition of the indivi¬ 
dual animal as oharttcterised by a definite class-character ; 
and as such it must be held to be produced by the cognition 
of that qualifying class-character *cow*, which latter cogni¬ 
tion in its tnrn^ is produced by something else; just as 
the Inferential cognition, which is the cognition of the * Sub¬ 
ject* as qualified by the Pr^bandum, is produced by a pre¬ 
vious cognition of that Probandum. That cognition of the 
^qualification (/. i. the specific class-character) also cannot be 
^regarded as a qualified cognition ; as any such postulate 
; would involve an infinite regress; and also because as a matter 
of fact cognition apprehends the cliss-oharacter, pure and 
simple, without any idea of its either qualifying anything else, 
or of itself having any otiier qualification ; and thus being a 
purely unqualified qualification, it must be regarded as 
‘ hirvikaipoka *, ‘abstract ’ or ‘ non-determinate*; specially as 
when we peceive the cow, all the notion that we have is that 
it is a cow — i. e, it is characterised by the class-character 
cow ; and there is not the slightest conception of anything 
further in regard to this class-character. Thus the conclo- 
sion is that in a case where there is no cognition of any 
qualifications—and where there is nothing that could bring 
about such a cognition,—e. g. in the case of the cow. we 
have nothing, at the time that we see a particular cow, to 

help us to know any particulars of the entire genus ‘cow *_ 

the cognition that we have in this unqualified form cannot 
but be regarded as ‘ abstract.’ And as every cognition that 
is brought about by another cognition, must be a qualified 
cognition, the unqualified cognition must be held to be a 
cognition iwf brought ab^ut ly another cognition ; and this is our 
definition of Fevception, which includes Abstract Cognition 
under the category of ‘Perception.’ lu regard to^'every 
cognition, it has been held that, as cognition it is ‘abstract’; 
It becomes ‘concrete’ only when we come to its object,* 

Ny^ya Lee. 152. 
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which, if qualified, makes the cognition * concrete *, 
and if unqualified, makes it remain * abstract/ And 
farther, as every anuvyavaBSya or representative cognition is 
the product of a previous cognition, the object mqst appear 
therein as the qualification ; so that, inasmuch as every cogni¬ 
tion must be followed by the corresponding representative cog¬ 
nition, it follows that while ever y cognition, so far as the first 
cognition is concerned, may be either * abstract * or ‘ concrete*, 
—it must, so far as the representative cognition is concerned, 
be ‘concrete/ Even the ordinary cognition of the cow, 
is ‘ abstract * in so far as the conception of the class*charaoter 
‘ cow * is concerned; but in itself—in the form ‘ this is a cow * 
—it is * concrete *, as its object is the individual animal quali^ 
fled by the particular class-character. It is on account of this 
admixture of the two characters of ' abstract ’ and ‘ concrete, ’ 
—both of which may be attributed to one and the same 
cognition—that those two have not been hehl to constitute 
distinct ‘ species *; as all species must be mutually exclusive. 

The existence of Abstract Cognition having been proved, 
the Logician proceeds to discuss the question of what forms 
the object of that Cognition. The Nyaynmofijarl (p. 97 et. 
seq.) points out the difference of opinion that there has been 
on this subject, among the several philosophers. 

(a) The Baiujidhas have held that what is cognised by the 
Abstract Cognition is only the * 8valak»ana \ the ‘specific 
individuality ^ of the thing ; (6) others have held the sum- 
mum genua * Saija *, ‘ Being *, to be the object of Abstract 
Cognition ;—(«) others again hold that Abstract Cognition 
apprehends only the verbal form of things. 

Such being the diversity of opinion, the truth, according 
to the Logician, is that as every Concrete Cognition is held 
to follow upon the corresponding Abstract Cognition, there 
must be some correspondence, some similarity, between what 
is apprehended by them. Proceeding from this standpoint 
we must reject the views indicated above, (a) Firstly, the 
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‘ specific individuality * of things cannot be regarded as the 
object apprehended by Abstract Cognition ; as when this is 
all that is apprehended by the Abstract Cognition, how can 
the notions oE ‘community* or clasa-oharaoter, come in, all of 
a sudden, into the corresponding concrete cognition ? (J) Nor 
secondly could we accept ‘ Being ’ to be apprehended by 
Abstract Cognition; because as before, when the Abstract 
Cognition apprehends only ‘ Being * in general, how can the 
resulting concrete cognition become specified, all on a sadden ? 
(^) Lastly, the verbal form of a thing cannot be held to bo 
apprehended by Abstract Cognition ; as it is absolutely 
impossible for any verbal form to be apprehended by a cog¬ 
nition brought about by the instrumentality of the Eye. 
Tbe conclusion therefore is that what is apprehended by the 
Abstract Cognition is the same object that is apprehended 
by the corresponding Concrete Cognition ; with only this 
difference that while the Concrete Cognition is accompanied 
by a verbal expression,—which appears in the representative 
Cognition * I perceive the cow *,—the Abstract Cognition is 
entirely devoid of any verbal expression. And just as the 
Concrete Cognition apprehends sometimes a substance, some¬ 
times an action, and sometimes a quality,—exactly so does 
the Abstract Cognition also, with only the one difference 
just pointed out,— viz* the Abstract Cognition is free from 
all verbal expression, which however is inseparable from the 
Concrete Cognition. 

Such is the view of the older Logicians. But from the Tat(va~ 
chinlSmani we learn that the chief difference between Abstract 
and Concrete Cognitions lies in the fact that while the latter 
apprehends its object along with its qualifying adjuncts, the 
former apprehends the object per se, by itself, independently of 
Its qualifying adjuncts. The fa{(vacliintamani (p.824) divides 
qualifying adjuncts into two classes—which itcall 3 (l) viakPsana 
and (2) upaiaJcaam* We lay Stress upon this distinction as in 
course of our study of Indian Philosophy, this distinction will 
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come np in many places; in some cases the whole argnmenfc 
turns upon the question as to whether a certain property is a 
‘ viskSsltna * or an * tipalaksam*. 

That which is ever co*existent with the thing, and is insep¬ 
arable from it is its ViskSsana; while that which is not 
always co-existent with it, but is found to be so nt some 
time or the other is its Upala/csam (Tat. Chi, p. 834). So that 
Vishesana is the property or attribute of a things while Vpa* 
laksana is only an adventitious adjunct. For instance, the 
tower of the Muir College is its vishgsaim ; but the presence 
of the All-India Hockey Games is an vpalaksani. 

There are two other Cognitions which also the Logicians in¬ 
clude under * Perception One is the Intuitive Cognition 
that trained and advanced mystics have of things beyond the 
reach of the senses. These * visions ’ cannot be dismissed as 
all false; for they are vouched for by persons of unimpeach¬ 
able veracity; and yet they cannot be accounted for by any 
of the ordinary means of cognition. The Logician includes 
these under ' Perception* brought about by the contact of 
the internal organ of the Mind, through its faculty of ‘intui- 
ition’, JPrafidha. Says the ISy^yamarijafi (p. 105)— 

* This Cognition is brought about by the instrumentality 
of the mind-organ, accomplished by the practice of medita¬ 
tion.* 

The reach of the mind is not restricted, and when medita¬ 
tion is duly practised, its latent faculties become so far develop¬ 
ed that its intuitive perceptive powers cease to be tramelled 
by the limitations of the physical body; so that its perceptive 
powers function unimpeded, and provide the perception of 
things, not perceptible by the physical organs under normal 
worldly conditions. 

The second kind of cognition which the Logician includes 
under * Perception * is Frafyahhijnti^ Recognition. The exact 
character of Recognition is discussed in the Ny^ya^manjart 
{p, 453 et $eqJ) and also in the J{t(hacliiniumani (p. 839 et 
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Recognition appears in tbe form—* This is that same man 
^'liom I eaw yesterday *. The question arises—Does this 
conception consist of two cognitions or of a single cogni¬ 
tion? The Logician’s answer is that there is u single 
cognition in this, though, what it apprehends is of a mixed 
character. This Recognition is brought about by the sense- 
organ—the Eye in the case cited—as aided by-the impression 
left on the mind by the previous sight of the man; and what 
is apprehended is the object, the man, as qualified by the 
two points of time, past and the present. Nor is there any¬ 
thing incongruous in this. If the past time were apprehend¬ 
ed as the pf*esent, orviee versa, the cognition would have been 
wrong; what happens however is that the past is apprehend¬ 
ed as past, and the present as present—the cognitions meaning 
‘ the man I see now, in the present, is the man whom I saw 
ill the past; * and there is nothing wrong in this. As to 
how past things can enter into a present cognition, the 
Nifatja-mnnjari citiiS a graphic example; When a man is 
eating mangoes, after he has eaten a few—25 f, L —he has 
the idea ‘I have eaten 25 mangoes', or‘I am now eating 
the 25th *; both these conceptions must contain the idea of 
the twenty-four fruits already eaten, which are not present 
at the time of the cognition; as without the idea of these 24, 
the man could not have the notion of either 25 or of the 
25th. 

The 5ra/^oac/ifn^<7ma»i (p. 839 &o.) deals with the nature 
of Recognition more minutely. 

That Recognition is brought about by sense-contact is a 
fact that cannot be denied ; and as such it has every claim to 
being called * PerceptionAs for the element of‘that’— 
‘that I saw yesterday’—this is presented to the mind by 
remembrance; and this, being in contact with the mind as its 
qualifying factor, may be regarded as ‘Perception’. 
The again, the Recognition is related to the present 
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time, tLat does not preclude all possibility of its being related 
to the past time; if it did, then there would be no possibility 
of our ever forming any conception of things related to several 
points in space. 

Proceeding to analyse the notion of ‘ that * G-angSsha 
TJpadhyaya offers three explanations:—(1) when we perceive 
a thing, we cognise it always as related to the present time; 
similarly when we come to remember it we remember it as 
related to the past time ; and it is in this latter form that 
we speak of the thing as ‘ that*. Even though the Cognition 
and the Eemeinbrance both apprehend the same object, yet 
it is spoken of as ' that ’ only in Remembrance, and not 
in Cognition, in which latter it is always spoken of as ‘ this * ; 
lienee that which is refered to by the pronoun f this’ 
in connection with the Cognition is the same that is 
referred to by the pronoun *tbat’ in connection with 
the Remembrance; and so far as their object concerned, 
there is no difference between Cognition and Remembrance. 

(2) The second explanation of the notion of ' that * is that 
it serves to signify the past character of that same qualifica¬ 
tion which is signified by ‘ this * in the conception ‘ this is the 
jar*; and even though, this qualification has never been cog¬ 
nised as past^ yet there is nothing incongruous in its 
being remembered as such; it is true that what has been cog¬ 
nised is the qualification as ‘ this,* pertaining to the present,— 
but wo shall be justified in assuming that the impression left 
upon the mind by this cognition is in the form of * that *; and 
after all Remembrance follows from the Impression. 

(3) The third explanation is that in the Remembrance of 
‘ that jar,’ what appears to consciousness in that connection, 
with the present time, is that which is qualified by the notion 
of ‘that;* as what brings about the Remembrance is—not 
only the impression left by some past cognition, but,—the im¬ 
pression as aided by certain circumstanecs and accessories, 
app*wiring at the present time, and contributing to the idea 
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oi prtsent time that appears ia the Remembrance and oon- 
Bi qiiciit Recognition 'this is that same man.* Every reasonable 
man has to admit the fact that Remembrance and Recognition 
apprehend past time along with the presatit ; if it were not 
60, no inference would bo possible. When we infer the pres¬ 
ence of fire from smoke, what happens is that when we see 
the smoke issuing, we are reminded of all tlie smoke that we 
have seen in the past, and found to bo invariably concomitant 
with fire; and then taking this remembrance along with the 
smoke seen now,—we have the recognition of the smoke as 
that which has, in the past, been found to bo concomitant with 
fire; and from this follows the inference that there u fire in 
the place. 
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dualit/i there would still be scope for Sense-perception, 
as this may be regarded as pertaining to the practictxl 
reality of things. And as between two mutually contradic¬ 
tory cognitions— vizi the Sense-perception in the form* I am 
a man and the Scriptural assertion * the Self is all-pervading 
and eternal like ikasha’—both can never bo regarded as 
absolutely true, it becomes necessary for us to regard the 
one as ah$ohiiehj^ and the other as only practically, valid ; 
spcciolly as it would not be right to regard either as abso¬ 
lutely iwalid* Under the circumstances, if we could possibly- 
regard the Scriptural passages laying down absolute non¬ 
duality as only pracfico//y valid, then alone could we regard 
ordinary Sense-perception as absolutely valid. As a matter of 
feet however, we cannot attribute mere practical validity to 
the said Scriptural passages (as for practical purposes, the 
reality of duality cannot be denied); and so we are forced to 
the conclusion that the said passages are absolutely valid, and 
the Sense-perceptions in question are only practically so. This 
is a conclusion which we leave to the intelligent and the 
learned to judge. 

Says the Opponent :—** In the case of the Panchadasha^ 
“rd/ro sacrifice (a sacrifice extending over fifteen days), we 
** find that in view of the first day's sacrifice, which is called 
" * Angi^ivi\ the 8ubrahmanyll verse to be employed 
“ is the Zgniyit which is indicated by the name *Jignistu{ * 
** (tliis name containing the word * Agni * indicates the verse 
•* whose name is * AgvSyt which is derived from the word 
“ *Agni *) ;but as regards the sacrifices of the other fourteen 
days, we find it directly laid down that the Subrahmanyn to 
“ be employed is the ; and under the circumstances, 

** what we do is that, as regards these latter sacrifices we 
** reject the authority of the former indication by the name of 
** the 'Agnietui and admit the * Axndrl on the ground 
** that while the •former applies to the single sacrifice 
“of the Agn%siu\, the latter applies to fourteen sacrifices, 
** and it is certainly the more reasonable course to sacrifice the 
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“authority of the lessor number to that of the larger. By 
“ ejcactly the same process of reasoning, we find that it is 
“only right that we should sacrifice the authority of the 
direct signification of the Vedic passages declaring Non- 
“ duality, in favour of so many cognitions as—(1) the Sense- 
“ perception of Duality, (2) the Inferential Cognitions based 
“ upon this Perception, (3) the Vedic passages laying down 
“sacrifices and other rites, and (4) the passages laying 
“down the worshipping of qualified deities (both of these 
“ latter passages presupposing Duality), In connection with 
“ this we have tlie following declaration :—‘ When one 
‘‘cognition is found to bo contrary to many cognitions, it 
“ is regarded as invalid; as we find in the case of the 
perception of the shell-siloer and the like/ ” 

This is not possible, werejdy; because in the example that 
you bring forward (of the Panchadahai'Sira sacrifice), we have 
the authority of one (which applies to only one case) sacrificed 
in favour of another which applies to many cases, while in the 
case in question, you seek to reject the validity of one 
in favour of the many (and not of that which applies to 
many) ; hence the two cases are not analogous ; as a matter 
of fact we find that in the case of the notion of the identity 
of the Self with the Body (a notion regarded as wrong, 
by the Logician also), even though this notion is sup¬ 
ported by the authority of ordinary Sense-perceptions, lu- 
ferences and Verbal Cognitions (though from unauthoritative 
sources), yet the means of knowledge pointing to the Self 
being something different from the Body is accepted as the 
more authoritative; and the reason for this is that these latter 
could not bo applied to anything else. Exactly in the 
same manner, finding that the passages speaking of Non^ 
duality cannot be applied to anything else, we shall be fully 
justified in regarding them as more authoritative than Or¬ 
dinary Sense-perception, &c. Specially as in reality, there 
is no contradiction between the two sets of cognitions ; be¬ 
cause firstly the. passages declaring Non-duality pertain to the 
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fi nal stage of True Knowledge, while ordinary Sense-perception, 
<&o , pi^i tain to the Illusory Stoge;—and secondly while the 
former are for the Knowing or Wise person, the latter are foe 
tAie Ignorant, 

Objection :—** Even thomgh, in view of tlie above argu^ 
** meats, greater authority might not attack to 
Page 30. „ Sense*perception, by its very nature, yet it cannot 

■"be denied that it forms the very basis of Inferential and 
“ Verbal Cognitions, and as such is possessed of greater au- 
‘Mhority. What is meant by Sense-perception being such a 
** basis is that it apprehends, sometimes directly and some- 
times indirectly, all that is needed by Inferential and Verbal 
** Cognitions. In fact, we have many instances where a means 
”of cognition, apprehending only a part of what is needed 
** by another cognition, is regarded as its basis, rejecting it 
in case it happen to be contrary to itself; forinstance,-— 
(1) the inference of the omuipreseace of the jar is based 
** upon the organ of vision (in so far as unless we see the jar 
*‘we can have no inferences w’ith regard to it), and yet inas- 
much as we actually see the jar to have a limited existence, 
** the said inferential coguicion is rejected (though the Bye 
^‘perceives only one factor of the Inference); (2) the inferenoa 
**of the cleanliness of the human skull is rejected by the 
Scriptural cognition of its uncleanliness, thougli this latter 
cognition pertains to only one factor of the Inference-—o/a: 
** the Major Term; (8) the inference of the omnipresence of 
** the Mind is rejected by another inferential cognition that 
we have of the substratum in which the Mind is contained^ 
Thus when we find that infereutial cognitions are 
** rejected by other cognitions, even when these latter apper* 
** tain to only a few of the factors needed by the former,— 
** then it is no wonder that they should be set a^ide by those 
** contrary cognitions that apprehend all that is needed by 
** them. Then as regards the Eye and the other Sense- 
** organs, and the 'Witness or Perceiving Soul presiding over 
them, though it is quite true that they do not apprehend 
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“either Words, or Verbal Cognitionsor theTalidity of these,— 
‘*yet these also must be regarded as the basis of Verbal Oog- 
“ nition ; inasmuch as they belong to t)je same category as 
“ the Ear (which apprehends the words) and the Witness 
“(who has the Cognition and the notion of validity). Just as 
“ we find that the scriptural cognition of the uocleanliness of 
“the human skull is more authoritative than, and rejects, the 
“inferential cognition of its cleanliness,—this latter cogni- 
“ tion being based upon (supposed) Scriptures pointing to 
“ such cleanliness; and this is the case because of the Scriptural 
“ cognition of uncleanliness belonging to the same category 
“ (of • Scriptural cognition *) as the latter Scriptural cognition 
“ (of cleanliness). It might be argued that the sense-organs 
“ also are cognisable by Inference only; and benco there is a 
“ mutual inter-dependence between Inferential and Sensuous 
“ Cognitions. But the aid of Inference is not needed for the 
“ actual appearance of Sense-perception, at least in the form in 
“ which there is no cognition of the organ of that perception. 
“ Wliereas it is for the very appearence of Inferential and 
“ Verbal Cognitions that the aid of Sense-perception is 
** necessary.’* 

Heply :—There is no actual incongruity between the 
authoritative character of the Sense-perception, and the fact 
of its being rejected by the Inferential or Verbal Cognition 
based upon it. That is to say, the Inferential or Verbal Cogni¬ 
tion does not reject that form of the Sense-perception upon 
which it is basedinasmuch as what they reject is the 
essential reality of Sense-perception, while what they are 
based upon is its reality; as certainly the essential 

reality of the perception of smoke does not form an essential 
factor in the circumstantial causes leading to the inference 
of fire. This has been thus declared in the following verse:— 
‘Both of us (the Vsdfintinand the Logician) are agreed that 
the origin of Inference consists in a previous conception of 
the relationship of invariable concomitance; and as for the 
question of the actual reality of this origin,— which is not an 
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essential element in its character,—any discussion as to that 
would be profitless, ( KkanfJanakhanf^akMdya), 

Then again, if the mere fact of one cognition apprehend¬ 
ing what the other stands in need of were to make the former 
the basU of the latter, and wore, on this ground, to reject 
this latter, then, in the case of the misconception * this 
is silver*, and its rejection by the notion‘this is not silver*, 
we would find that for the appearance of the latter,—i. e. 
in order that the latter may reject the siloer, —the previous 
conception of silver is necessary; and as such the said mis¬ 
conception would be regarded as the basis of the subsequent 
cognition rejecting it; and being the basis of this latter, it 
would (according to you) be capable of setting aside that of 
which it is the basis; and as such how could there ever 
arise any such cognition as ‘ this is not silver 

Says the Opponent: —“ Even though the cognition * this 
** is silver * pertains to an object that is denied by the sub- 
“ sequent cognition, and as such may be regarded as forming . 

the basis of this latter, yet it is not the validity of that 
** cognition that can be regarded as forming such basis. 

Specially as the cognition of a negative entity need not 
“ originate in a ©alii cognition of its counter-entity’, as any 
such origination would lead to much confusion ; and also 
“ because, as a matter of fact, we often find cognitions of 
negations appearing from mere misconceptions of their 
counter-entities. Hence it must be admitted that it is 
** much simpler to regard the cognition of the negative entity 
“ as proceeding from the cognition of its counter-entity. And 
thus there would be nothing to stop the appearance of the 
“ cognition (* this is not silver *) contrary to the previous 
“ cognition (‘ this is silver *). 

Beply The same reasoning may be applied to the case 
in question; That is to say, the inferential cognition has its 
origin in the mere cognition (sensuous) of the ‘Subject’, 
and this origination does not necessarily involve the validity 
of this latter cognition. 
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Oi^'ection :—“Aa a icatter of fact, one cognition can* be- 
« regarded as the basis of another, only when the validity* 
“ of this latter depends upon that of tho former, both for iba 
** own accomplishment and for the rejection of its contraries j 
•* as we find inthe case of Cbgnition andi Hem'embrance. In 
** the case of the misconception of silver and its suDaeqnent 
** denial^ we do not fmd this to be the case ; and as such in 
“ this case, one could not be regarded as the basis of tho» 
“ other. ** 

Beply :—If such were the conditions for one cognition 
being the basis of another, then fclie- cognition of ‘ invariabre 
coacomitance ’ would not be the basis of Inferential Cogni¬ 
tions. As it often happens that though the existence of fire 
is inferred from a misconception of s'tnoke (while* what is 
actually present is a mere fog)^ yet, by chance^ fire is presenA 
in the place-. 

Ohjeclion :—“ In reality, one thing nwist be regarded as the- 
^ basis of another, when the two are so related that tho latter 
“ can never appear without the former. And thus the- 
misconception of silver in tho shell would certasinly be tho 
**• basis of the subsequent right conception * this is not silver * 

** but this does not imply necessarily that tho misconception 
^ is more trustworthy than the subsecpient conception-. 
‘‘ Because the more fact of being the basis does not make 
“ any conception non-trustworthy; the trufitworthy- character 
of a conception depends upon its being able to stand the 
‘* test of examination; and this examanation> consists Srst,. 
** in finding out if the conception in qnestioik is compatible 
“• with other conceptions, and if,, ia the resultant activity,. 
“ it is in actual agreement with the real state of things— 
“and secondly in ascerfearning that it ia absol-utely free 
** from any sort of disagreement from other conceptiona 
**or resultant activities. These two condibiona we do not 
“ find present in the case of the misconception of shell-silver, 
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In llie cnse id question liourover we find that these conditions 
p ** are fulfilled by Sense-perception, which there- 

“fore must be regarded as trustworthy* We have 
“ the conception, * the jar is'; and this is actually found to 
be followed by activities pertaining to the jar (and thus the 
** first condition of the aforesaid test is duly fulfilled) ; and 
“ we also find that it is absolutely free from such sources of 
^ mistake as extreme distance and tire Tike (and thus the 
second testis also fulfilled). In the same niiinner,in regard 
to the Scriptural text speaking of the identity of the Jlna 
“ and Qod^ we find that it is incompatible with other Scriptural 
•* texts speaking of the two being different ; and also with the 
** actual direct cognition of tlie cognising Selves,—this latter 
** cognition being such as is foutMl on examination to be free 
“ from discrepancies, and as such not to be rejected, And 
**eveD on finding after exanrination a certain cognition to be 
“free from discrepancies,—if we were to have no trust in it, 
*' then there could be no trusting any conception at all ; for 
“instance, we would have no trust in any of the following ; — 
“ (1) the conception that the Veda is not the work of » 
“ human author; (2)< the idea that the inferential argument- 
“ put forward by the Vedantin ie free from fallacies because 
“ of our not finding any such ete. etc*(S) every one of the 
“ conceptions put forward in the various adhikaranas of 
“ VS^'inta^S^^ra-bhUsya ; (4) the idea that a certain coucep* 
** lion or statement is in keeping with the- premises with 
** which the discussion was started. And under such circum* 
** stances, wo could not come to any definite conclusion with 
“regard to the validity or invalidity of any Cognition afc 
« all.’* 

Jteply. —Tlie‘test* or * examination' of a certain cogni¬ 
tion consists in its being found to be in confornhity with the 
resulting activity, and in its being free from all incongrui¬ 
ties of suoh activity, as also from other diecrepancies; 
and what this * test* proves with regard to the validity of the 
eognitioD is that it is abs:)lutely incapable of being rejected 
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(or negatived) with regard to the object cognised at that 
p'lrticutar time and place ; just as smoke proves the existence 
of fire at the time and place that it is perceived. Consequent- 
ty, all that your examination and test would prove would 
bo that like all other ordinary conceptions, the conception 
of the identify of the Self with the Body is valid and incapable 
of being denied, dariny the time that ice are dealing with the 
mere practioel reaHtg of things in the world ; and under the 
circumstances, why should this stand in the way of the 
inferential and scriptural cognition of the absolute unrejec- 
tibilUy {i.e,,re&\ity) of things? For these reasons, we con¬ 
clude that our theory affords the necessary explanatio i 
for all ordinary beliefs, and ordinary cognitions, true as we 1 
as false, as also of the popular conception of difference bet¬ 
ween God and the Jiva, and so forth—all of which appertain 
to the region of practical existence. And thus it is only 
reasonable that the universe should be regarded as unreal 
(in the absolute sense of the term]. 

Objection: —“If Sense-perception be rejected as invalid, 
** then the knowledge of invariable concomitance (necessary 
“ for all inferential knowledge) would have to be rejected ; 
‘‘ and this would set aside the reality of all inferred things, 
and reject the validity of all Inferential cognitions ; because 
** the validity or invalidity of the subject of inferential oogni- 
** tioQ is dependent upon the character of the cognition of con- 
** comitance, and that of the inferential cognition. If it were 
not so (i, e. if the validity and invalidity of the inferred 
** thing did not depend upon those of the premises and the 
conclusion) then, there would be a likelihood of the following 
absurdities :^(l) The absolute or the practical reality of 
'* Fire would be proved by means of Smoke misconceived with 
** regard to fog, and thus having a merely apparent reality; 
“(2) the absolute reality of fire would be proved by means 
**o£ the Smoke that has merely aa apparent reality; (3) 
** the absolute reality of the Universe would be proved by 
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** reason of its not being rejected as unreal with regard to 
“the practical state of things; and (4) the absolute reality 
“ of the difference between God and Jiva would be proved by 
“reason of the two being possessed of mutually contradic- 
“ tory properties.” 

Heply :—Up to this point all that your objection means is 
that the conception of a certain invariable concomitance (t. e, 
of the premises) proves the conclusion with regard to the 
Subject, the character of whose existence (in the point of 
Reality or Unreality) is similar to that of the concomitance 
itself. And this is what we also accept by all means; as there 
is nothing except Brahman that is absolutely beyond rejection. 
As a matter of fact, however, in the case of Inferential Cog¬ 
nitions, it is not necessary that the character of the Subject of 
the conclusion should be similar to that of the invariable con¬ 
comitance or premises. Because we find many instances, 
where correct inferential cognitions are brought about, in 
regard to the Subject qualified by the Probandum, by a wrong 
or invalid Probans; as for instance,—(1) according to the 
Mlrnansaka, true verbal cognitions are produced by Letters, 
which however are unreal, in so far as they are conceived of 
as qualified by sh triness find length which in reality belong to 
the Sounds^ and not to LetlerSf which are eternal and 
all-pervading;—and conversely (2) in the case of the jar, in 
which the odour is yet to appear (after baking), we infer the 
existence of the odour (which, for the time, must be 
regarded as unreal), from the premiss based upon the fact of 
the jar being of the Karth,—a premiss that is quite true and 
real; (3) the unreal reflection leads to the inference of the 
real reflected object. It might be argued that, in the last 
case, the premiss that we have is real—being as it is, in the 
form that ‘there can be no reflection without a reflected object.* 
But if we were to admit of such ‘ concomitances*, then the 
Akasha would also have to be regarded as invariably concomi¬ 
tant with the Univeise, as there can be no 5.kasha without 
the Universe; and certainly this would not bo admissible. 
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Says the Opponent,—“In the case of the reflection, what 
we infer is the fact of its being preceded by the reflected 
object ; and this is inferred from the fact of the reflection 
“ being an object of such negation as is due to the 
** negation of the Reflected Object; and certainly 
this is a Probane as devoid of mere apparent reality as the 
** Object itself” 

But what do you mean by one negation being due to 
another ? It cannot mean that it produces, or is produced by, 
this latter; because there can be no such causal relationship 
between two negations. So all that it can mean is tliat one 
is invariably concomitant with the other ; and thus the 
Probans of your inference would consist in the fact of the 
reflection being the object of negation with which the 
negation of the reflected object is invariably concomitant; 
and this reason has already been shown to be faulty and in. 
conclusive, with reference to AkSsfiaf &c. Hence it must be 
admitted that the existence of the reflected object is inferred 
from the Reflection itself. Specially as it has been shown 
above that it is not necessary for the existence of the Subject 
of the inference to be of the same character as that of the 
Probans or Reason leading to that inference. 

Tlie above reasoning also serves to set aside the following 
theory :—** In the case of verbal oognitioos also the existence 
^*of the denotation of the word must be of the same character 
“ as that of its capfihility (to be construed along with the 
sentence in which it occurs); specially because it is abso- 
** lutely necessary that the existence uf this capability must 
** be of the same oliaracter as the meaning of the sentence 
(and the meaning of the sentence is only that which is made 
** up of the meanings of the component words). Under 
“ the circumstances, when the capability of words would be 
“ rejected as unreal^ liow could there be any reality in the 
“ meanings of the Vedanta texts (composed of those words) ? ** 
This reasoning has no force ; because in the case of the 
Vedanta texts, there is no rejection (as unreal) ot HhQ eapxbUiiy 
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of the sentence,—tLis capahiUty only consisting in the non- 
rejection of the meaning of the sentence regarded as one 
corporate ‘whole. 

Says the Opponent“ Even then, according to you, the 
<< Vgdanta text, the cognition derived therefrom, and its 
** validity, being all unreal,—how could you establish the 
absolutely real ifon-dunlity ? 

Answer :—For the reality of the object denoted by a word, 
it is not a necessary condition that the word and the cognition 
derived therefrom should be real. As in the case of the 
assertion *this is silver* (with regard to a piece of shell) made 
by an untrustworthy person, you also hold that there irreality 
in the assertion (Verbal) and also in the misconception pro¬ 
duced by it,—and yet you regard the object expressed by 
the assertion to be unreal. Then again, even though the 
validity of the cognition may be unreal, it does not necessarily 
follow that the object of that cognition is unreal. 

Objection The validity of the cognition being unreal, 
“ the object cognised must also be unreal; as we find in the 
“case of the cognition of the shell-silver; similarly in the case 
“ in question also the validity of the cognition (derived from 
** the Vedanta texts) being unreal, the object therein spoken 
“ of (t. e. Non-duality) should also bo unreal.** 

Heply :—As a matter of fact, the unreality of the validity 
of a cognition cannot be regarded as the ground or reason 
for the unreality of the object cognised ; because we have no 
rejection (as unreal) of any object in the case of Non-determi- 
nate cognitions, which are different in character from Miscon¬ 
ceptions as well as Right Cognitions. [7*. e, even though the 
non-determinate cognition be false, there is no falsity of the 
object, as there is no conception of any definite object in this 
case]. What is a sure indicator or reason of the unreality of 
an object cognised is that form of invalidity in the cognition 
which consists in its conceiving of the object as what it is not, 
And certainly there is no such contrary conception in the 
case of the Cognitions derived from the VcdSnta texts. 
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Says (.lie Oppoyipnt :—-** If there be an unreality in that 
validity (of a cognition) which consists in the non rejection 
"of its object, then certainly, this object itself would also be 
" unreal/* 

Reply \—In the case of the Vedanta texts, the Unreality 
of that validity which consists in the non-rejection of the 
objects spoken of by them, is not due to the rejection or denial 
of these objects;—because there U no possibility of any valid 
means of knowledge that would so deny them ; specially as 
the object mentioned by the Vedanta texts consists of the 
denial of the reality of all things, [and we cannot conceive 
of any means of knowledge whereby we could reject this 
universal denial]. What the aforesaid ‘ Unreality * of validity 
isdue to is the denial of the 'peowViAvrelationship of the objects 
as borne to the words denoting them. And hence even 
though there be an unreality of that validity which consists 
in the non-rejection of the objects,—this does not necessarily 
imply the unreality of the objects themselves. Because in the 
case of a qualified object, it is quite possible that while one 
section (the qualification /, i.) is unreal, the other is quite 
real; as for instance, in the case of the man loith a slio/c, even 
though we may deny the existence of the stick, that does not 
imply the denial of the man. 

End of section (iSj—WhQTQin it is showu that no abeoluto validity beloo^ to 
Perception. 

Section (14). 

[Sense-perception is capable of being eublated by Inferential Cognition.} 

In fact, an Inferential Cognition, which has the power of 
setting aside its contrary, becomes a sublator of even sense- 
perception (if this happens to be contrary to it). 

“ But,*' says the Opponent, “ if direct Sense-perception 
" were to be set aside by Inferential Cognitions, then we 
“would have the whole elaborate system of interpretation 
•* propounded in the Mimansa-shSstra rejected from its very 
** foundations. Because—•(!) the direct cognition, afforded 
“ by the Direct Assertion * the priest should recite while 
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“ toucliing the UJurabara post*, would be set aside by the 
** Inference of another Direct Vedic Assertion from the Smriti 
“ declaration that * the whole of the U^nmbara post should be 
“covered up with cloth (2) the direct signification of the 
Assertion * the GSrhapatya fire should be worshipped with 
“ the Aindrl verse * would be set aside by the Jajerence 
“of the fact of the verse in question —* KafU cha nasla’^ 
“ rlrasi n^ndra easchasi dasnkhd *—pertaining to Indra 
“ as indicated by the presence herein of the name of 
‘‘ Indra ; and (3) the direct signification of the sentence ‘ the 
“ sacred grass employed (at the Shyeua sacrifice) consists of 
“ the Shara * would be set aside by the Inference of a Vedic 
“ text laying down the use of the ICusha Grass,—this inference 
“ being based upon the General Injunction (as to the use of 
“ Kasha at all sacrifices).*’ 

There would bo no such thing; as the two cases are by 
no means analogous. What do you mean by bringing 
forward the case of these AdhUcarams ? Do you mean that 
in these cases, the Inferential cognition, would set aside 
the sensuous Cognition of the three Vedic Sentences ? 
Or, that they would set aside those Vedic sentences which are 
the objects of sensuous Perception ? It could not be the 
former ; because there being no actual opposition between 
the Inferences and the Sentences, any enquiry as to whether 
the one sets aside the other cannot rightly form the subject- 
matter of any serious dissertation. N^or do we admit of the 
existence of any such opposition [and it is only when the 
sensuous Perception is contrary to the Inferential cognition 
that the latter sets aside the former]. Consequently in this 
case your objection would be against something that we do 
not hold ; and as such you would be open to the charge of 
NiranuijojtjUnuyoja^ ‘Objecting to what need not be objected to’. 

For this same reason too the second interpretation of your 
p position is not tenable. Because even though wo 

have the support of the scriptures to the view 
that all Indirect Indications are sot aside by Direct Asset- 
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tions found in the Veda,—yet these scriptures TFOuld not in 
any way be contradicted by the fact of such Indirect Indica¬ 
tions (and Inferences based thereupon) setting aside sensuous 
Perception (as it is only the Vedic assertion that may never be 
set aside). And certainly the word or sentence (of the 
Veda) cannot be regarded as identical with the sensuous 
Perception that we may have of those; in fact as regards 
Verbal Cognition, we have already laid great stress upon its 
being the most authoritative form of cognition. Thus then, 
you will see that it was sheer foolishness or your part to 
have put forward the incompatibility of the aforesaid 
Mimcinsa Jdlii/carama with our view. 

Says the Opponejit :—” If sensuous Perception were set 
aside by Inferential Reasons, (and not vice versa), then the 
** inference of the coolness of fire could not be set aside by the 
“ direct Sensuous Perception of its heal ; nor would tlie 
•* inference of the momentary character of the Self be set 
aside by the direct recognition of its permanent cliaracter. 
In fact in both these cases it would be the Inferences that 
** would set aside the direct cognitions. ** 

In the case of the fire, the" sensuous cognition (of fire 
being hot) is made stronger by reason of its being compati¬ 
ble with the nature of the effects produced by the fire; utid 
in the case of the Self, the cognition of its permanence 
is supported by scriptural passages; hence being 
thus strengthened, the two cognitions in question are 
made capable of setting aside the inferential cognitions 
to the contrary. As a matter of fact, it is a sensuous 
Cognition that has not been duly tested which is weaker, or 
less valid, than a thoroughly tested inferential cognition^ as 
for instance, the cognition of the sky as blue (as seen by the 
h'yo) is less valid than the inferential cognition of the sky 
being colourless. Hence there can be no likelihood of a hope* 
less confusion as to all means of knowledge becoming mixed 
up with the Sdmdnyalndriila form of Inference. 
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Objection: —*^1! Inferential Cognition were more yalid 
than Sense-perception then, whenever we would see an 
“animal, it would be right and correct to regard it as horned 
<*also, as notwithstanding the fact of our seeing no horns, the 
“ presence of horns would be inferred from the presence of 
“ the animaUcharacUr ; as it would be very much simpler to 
“ regard the presence of horns as invariably concomitant with 
“ the atiim>iUckaracier, than to regard it as concomitant with 
“ such indefinite characters as those of the Cow, the Deer and 
“ such other horned animals; because we can form no all-com- 
“ prehensive conception of all such animals. And this reasoning 
** lending special support to the inference of the presence of 
** horns, this Inference would become more valid than tlie 
“ sensuous cognition (whereby the horns are found to be 
“ absent). This greater validity would bo due to the fact that 
“ the only strength or force that the validity of an inferential 
“cognition has consists in its being supported by corroborative 
“reasonings, as we find in the case in question. And in this 
“ manner, in all cases we could go on inferring the presonoe 
“ of certain characteristics from the presence of some general 
** property and character; as in all such oases the inference 
would have the support of some reasoning or other bearing 
“ testimony to its simplicity and validity. And it is only this 
“ testimony which, nccorJing to you, makes the Inferential 
** Cognition capable of setting aside sensuous Perception. 
“Thus there would be no fixity even to the practical 
“ state of things. As the only objection that there is to reject- 
** ing the practical reality of things is that such rejection 
“ would be contrary to a fact of Sense-perception, [fljuce 
“ when the rejection of Sense-perception would be only desir- 
“ able, there would be no objection to the rejecting of the 
practical reality of things also].” 

Iteplij: —Not so; because any inference of the presence of 
horns, which, by the very nature of the animal concerned, 
would be an impossibility, could never reject the Sensuous 
Perception (of the absence of horns); and as for the reasoning 
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pointing to tlie concomitance of the horn with the animaU 
cAfltrac/er, it will be shown by yourself that it is fallacious; 
and so it is quite possible for both of us to admit of a restric¬ 
tion or limit, (under which alone would sensuous Perception 
be rightly regarded as sublated by Inferential Cogni¬ 
tion). No person for a moment holds that any validity 
attaches to an Inference that is supported by fallacious rea¬ 
sonings. Thus it is only right to hold that a sensuous 
Perception is sublated by an Inferential Cognition which is 
supported by sound and valid reasonings. 

End nf —whereio it is shown that PerceptioD may bo sublated by Inference. 


Section (15). 

[Perception may be sublated by Verbal Cognition also.] 

In fact Sensuous Perception is also set aside by such 
Verbal Cognition as has its validity fully tested and 
established. 

“ But ”, says the Opponent,—** if Sensuous Perception were 
‘‘sublatable by Verbal Cognition, then it would not be 
“right for Jaimini to have regarded the Arlhai>3(/a peisa- 
«age—‘therefore during the day smoke alone is seen of 
“fire*,—and the Mantra *A(Ji|i is heaven, &o.*—as contrary 
to facts of Sensuous Perception, and then to have taken 
“them, on this same ground of contradiction, as indirect or 
“ figurative descriptions, and as such not objectionable. Nor 
“again, would it be considered right for him to have taken 
“the words ^frastarah* and the like, in the sentences 
ynjamunoh praslarah* k,Q,^\u\}iQVC indirect figurative 
“ signification, under the •S'^fra* ^atslddhijaiUsftrUpya &o.* 

“ {MimSnsasUtral —iv—Ashikaranaa 12 to 17). [As in these 
“ cases also it is only the incompatibility of the direct signi- 
“ fications of the words with Sensuous Perception that makes 
“us take them in their indirect significations.] Thirdly, 
‘‘ the Vsdantia also takes the words ‘ (at * and ‘ tvam * (in the 
** Bcntence ’ (‘Jllvamaei') in the indirect figurative sense, 
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^‘simply for the sake of making the interpretation compat- 
** ible with well-recognised facts of Sense-perception; and 
** there would be no need for this if Sensuous Perception 
were set aside by Verbal Cognition, which therefore would 
“ be more authoritative, and as such would not need the said 
“ compatibility ; in reality the fact of the Sensuous Perception 
“being contrary to the signification of the sentence would 
“ deprive the said Perception of all validity, 

“ It might be argued that,-* in the case of the sentence ' 

**Ua^(vamasi*, in the interpretation that we have adopted, there 
“is no abandoning of the direct primary meaning; as the 
“ meaning that we accept is the one that is indicated by the 
“ presence of many marks indicative of the sense of theaentenoo 
“ —those marks being in the form of such peculiarities of the 
“ context as the beginning and the end of the section in which 
“the sentence occurs. [And so in this case there is no 
“abaudoning of the direct signification iu view of any fact 
“ of Sense-perception.*] 

“ But if it is so in the case of the Vedantio interpretation 
“of the Vedic sentences, then in the case of the sentence 
** gajmnliifih prmtarah * & 0 ., also, we find such marks indi* 
“ cabive of the sense as the apUroatv't.* And a single mark 
“ being rightly indicative of the souse of a sentence, the other 
“ marks would be regarded as merely descriptive (and as such 
“ having no direct bearing upon the sense of the sentence), 
“ Bo for instance, according to the Vedantin,if the non-diff-^rence 
“ (of all things from Brahman) were proved by Sanse-per- 
“ception, the scriptural passages pointing to such non- 
“ difference should be regarded as merely descriptive. This 
“is enough for you; and there is no use for multiplyinty 
“further arguments.** 


Jdeplij :—In the case of the ArthavStJa passages_ (1) 

P. 34 . ‘ During the day. the smoke aloue &o.* (2)‘A4iti 

is heaven *, and (3) ‘ YojamSinah pras^arah * &c._ 

the greater validity of Sensuous Perception is established by 

® the fact of the identity of the ytyarndwa with thej)fae#ara not beioir 
oogniMble by eny other meene of knowledge. ’ * 
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the fact of its liariag beaa fully tested and found to hare 
such supports as those of (1) the subsequent 

words of the sentence, (2) the corroboration of other means 
of knowledge, and (3) the fulfilment of useful purposes ; and 
hence as regards the praelical state of things, the passages 
in question, being found to have their direct significations 
contradicted by the said facts of sensuous Perception, come 
to be taken in their indirect meanings. But though this is 
so in the case of the Arthava^a passages cited, yet, as regards 
the Vedanta passages speaking of Non-duality, these are 
never found to have their meaiungs contrary to any well- 
tested form of cognition ; and as such these latter are quite 
capable of being taken in their direct significations. All 
that the testing of Sensuous Perception and such other 
forms of cognition does is to establish their truth as regards 
the 'practical state of Ihi ^gs ; and certainly this merely practical 
truth is not sot aside by any Vedanta scriptures. What 
these scriptures do set aside is the ahsdate validity of 
such ordinary cognitions; and certaiuly these cognitions 
are never found, on testing, to have any such dhsolate validity; 
so that there is no incongruity. In the case of the aforesaid 
Arthavada passages, on the other hand, it is the practical 
validity of sensuous Ferceptiou that is set at nouglit by their 
direct significations; and hence on account of this incongruity 
they have to be taken in their indirect significations. Thus 
there is a difference between the case of the Vedanta texts 
and the Arthavada passages cited above. 

Then again, it has been asserted that—“ if validity at¬ 
tached to Sensuous Perception, then the Vedantin could 
not be led, by the contradiction of such Perception, to 
take the words * * and * Imm* in their indirect significa¬ 

tions.” But this is not right; because in the case of 
the sentence ‘ (aftvamaffi we have recourse to indirect 
signification, not because of its incongruity to any Sensuous 
Perception, but for the following reasons;—(1) As a matter 
of fact we find that the import of the sentence is one 
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itnpartite wKole, as indicated by the six* ‘indicatives of 
ioiport and also by the analogy of other Vedanta 
passages ; and such an import we hnd impossible to get at 
unless we have recourse to the indirect significations of some 
of the words. (2) We know that God (denoted by the word 
‘^<i^*)is omniscient, and the Jiva (denoted by the word- 
* /saw» *) is limited; and under the circumstances to speak of 
the two as identical would be absurd, unless we took the 
words as having meanings other than those directly signified. 
And thus we find that recourse is had to the indirect signifi¬ 
cation, solely for the purpose of getting at the one indivisible 
fact that forms the import of the sentence. In fact in all cases 
of indirect interpretation we find that the chief motive that 
leads men to have recourse to it, is to get at the true import 
of the sentence. 

Says the Op'ponenl': —“In that case the Vedanta text 
would come to be taken in its secondary signification,** 

What do you mean by a sentence being taken in its 
secondary sense ? (1) Does it mean that its expressed mean¬ 
ing is abandoned and another meaning accepted? or (2) that it 
is taken in a sense not expressible by it at all ? In the case 
in question the former explanation would not apply ; because 
we do nob renounce the idea of the identity of the Pararaatma 
and the Jlva, at any rate so far as co-extensiveness is con¬ 
cerned,—and it is this idea alone that is expressed (by the 
sentence ‘ (altvamasi *). Nor would the second explana¬ 

tion be applicable ; because the form of indii-eot signification 
that we admit of in the sentence in question is that which 
renounces, and at the same time does nob renounce entirely, 
the direct primary signification ; and hence even though we 
do abandon one part of the directly expressed meaning, yet 
it is only another part of this same meaning that is accepted as 
forming the import; exactly as we have in the case of the 

* These six Mndicativee of import' are (1) Upakrama, Beginning (2) Cjpoeam/tdm, 
End Repetition (4) Apitva^Xf Kewuesa, (4) Pkala^ Keeult {b) 

Ar^havJ^j Praiee or Dispraise and (6^ Upapa^i^ Reasoning. 
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Bentence ‘ So ^ yand8vafaf(ah * Hbis is tk« satne Devadatta.* 
In fact in tke case in question all that is meant by the signifi- 
catioq being ‘secondary* or ‘ indireot’ is that out of the 
qualified thing that is directly denoted, the qualification is 
rejected, and the thing by itself alone is accepted as, forming 
the denotation* This has been thus declared by Yachaspatt 
Mishra: “The sentences, * YaJamUna^ praaiarah *. &o. are 
^ taken ase^resaive of their secondary meaning, because they 
are all subordinate to other sentences;—as regards the Vedanta 
texts describing non-duality, they are not subordinate to- 
any other sentences, and as such their signification n>ust be 
noa-seoondary or primary.’* In the ^ Skabara~Shit^y<i also 
it has been thus declaredIn an Injunction, the significa¬ 
tion of words cannot be said to be secondary.** We shall 
show later on how the sentences * Yajam3nah prasiarah* 
and the like cannot be taken in their direct significations, 
on account of such reasons as ApUroa^va and the like which 
point to their true import. 

Says the Opponent ;—“ What l^ads a cei’tain sentence to 
“ be taken in its secondary signification is not the fact of 
“ its being subordinate to another sentence, but the fact 
“ of its being opposed, to other forms of right knowledge; 
“ and so also what makes a sentence to be taken in its primary 
“ signification is the ^faot of its not being opposed to the 
“ other forms of right knowledge> and not the factof it's not 
being subordinate to something else. Because as a matter 
“ of fact, we find—in the case of such, ordinary sentences as 
“ * this cow giving a large quality of millfKashauld be^purcbas- 
** edand in the Vedio sentence ^‘BrajSpati .'wept, and 
“ from the weeping was produced silver, &g. ’—that evea 
“ though the sentences are subordinate to other sentences, 
“ yet they are taken in their primary signification, simply 
“ because theyAre not found tty be opposed to any other forms 
“ of right knowledge; and we do have reoburse to any 
** indirect meanings, as we have in the case ei the sentences 
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»* fAjanittnnh praBlaraJji* and the like. And conrersely, we 
” find, in the case -of the sentence ‘ one should Sacrifice 
with the Soma-jttice/ that even though it is not 
“ opposed to anj other form of right cognition, yet we 
** do not accept it in its primary meaning,— irsily because if 
** we do not accept the two words * eomin't ’ and * yajS(a* to 
** be co-ordinate (f. e, if we do not interpret the two words ^s 
***SomSna ySpSaa*), then we make the interpretation open 
** to the fault of * threefold contradiction ’; and a^condly^ if 
** we do accept the two as co-ordinate, then the meaning 
** becomes opposed to a fact of Senae-peroeptiou (as the Soma 
not actually seen to be the sacrifice itself); and conse- 
** quently, in order to guard against these absurdities, we accept 
“ the secondary signification of the word * SomSna \ taking it to 
“ mean * Somaoafa ’^the sacrifice at ichich Soma is employed. 

“Similarly, in the case of the Sutra—*Now then there 
“should be an enquiry into the nature of Brahman’—wherein 
“ wo have an injunction for the enquiry,—as also in the Shruri 
“ sentence 'seek to know That,*—we accept the word* JijMsS* 
“ to indirectly indicate the enquiry, in order to establish^the 
“ syntactical connection of the injunction, without contra- 
“dieting'any other forms of right knowledge; and so also 
“ in the case of the sentence 'all this is Brahman * Ac., we 
“ admit of the secondary signification (for the sake of avoid- 
"ing the contradiction of other forms of right knowledge). 
“ And as £bo whole of this sentence is accepted as indirectly 
•'indicating Brahman only, whicli i^ not directl/expressibld 
by all the words,—it would not be right to deny the iadireofc 
“secondary signification. There are two circumstances that 
“justify ouf having recodrse to the secondary or indirect signi- 
“ fication of sentences—©is. (o) if the direct signification 
“ makes the syntactical connection impossible, or {b) if the 
^‘direct meaning of words fails to give the required import 
“ of the sentence ; and these donditioDS- are fulfilled in both 
“ cases— i. e. when the sentence in* question contains an 
'*injnactioD| as well as when it does iKt. 
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“ As for the sentence quoted from the Shahara-BliUs'^a, 
** what it means is that there can be no indirect significatioa 
in the case of an Injunction, only for lending predominance 
*‘to the ArthaySda passage. 

** For these reasons, Serrsiious Perception cannot be held 
to be sublatble by Verbal Cognition.^ 

To the above the following reply is made :-The Oppo¬ 

nent apparently does not understand things : What 
Page 35. meant by a sentence being taken in its primary 
signification is that it expresses a meaning that directly forms 
its import,—and not that it expresses what is directly denot¬ 
able by it; and similarly what is meant by its being taken in 
the secondary signification is that it has an import other than 
what is expressed by the words,—and not that its meaning 
is got at by what is called the Indicative Process (of 
L'tksana). Thus then, in the case of the Vedanta passages, 
even though we have recourse to the indirect indicative 
process of signification, for the purpose of bringing about 
the due comprehensiou of what forms their true import,— 
yet this does not mean that the direct primary meaning of 
the passages has been renounced; as we have already ex¬ 
plained. Similarly, in the case of the sentence * one should 
sacrifice with the Soma-juice its true import of the quali¬ 
fied injunction (that of the iaerifice with the Soma-Juice) does 
not rest in the qualification ^Sum-fuice) alone; and hence 
even though we have recourse to the Possessive Indication 
(taking ‘ SomSiia yajehi * as equivalent to ' Somao^f^ yagSna 
etc*), yet,as the primary meaning is not wholly abandoned, 
the sentence cannot be regarded as being taken in its second¬ 
ary meaning. 

Then, as regards the word * JIJnCtsU * (in the SQtra * alhnh 
JSrahmojijnasU some people hold that the knoirledge as 
desired is indirectly indicated by the root *; while others 
deny this fact; but even though there is this difference of 
opinion, yet when we come to consider the signification of 
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Ihe desideratiro affix * son’, the upholders of both opinions 
are equally obliged to admit of an indirect indication in 
which a certain factor of the direct signification is renounced. 
And thus though there is a renouncing of the direct signi¬ 
fication, jet as the desired sense of * Injunction * is accom¬ 
plished all the same, we do not regard the expression as 
taken in its secondary meaning. Then again, even though 
we may have recourse to indirect indication in the case 
of a word,—this recourse being necessitated by the fact 
that without such indication the comprehension of the 
sentence in which that word occurs would not be got at,— 
yet that does not mean that the whole sentence is thereby 
taken in its secondary signification. Because the meaning 
of the sentence thus comprehended, not being Bub)rdinate 
to anything else, cannot but be accepted as primary. 
In a case however, where the meaning of the sentence is 
comprehended as subordinate to something else, the sentence 
would certainly be accepted as taken in its secondary signifi¬ 
cation. 

Then again, the import of the sentence is something 
wholly different from that of the v>ord. As for instance, in 
such sentences as ^eaindhavamUnaya,^ gn-ngUyUm vasafi*) and 
the like, though the import of the sentence is one only (that 
of bringing something), yet the imports of the words are 
diverse (the word *ttaindhav'i* being at one time taken as 
denoting salt^ and at another, a particular kind of horse, and 
80 forth); and conversely, in the sentence * oiaam bhnnksva*, 
even though the import of the words is one only (the eating of 
pifison), yet the import of the sentence is diverse (the sense of 
the sentence when addressed by a friend being wholly opposed 
to that when it is addressed by an enemy). 

Thus then, in the sentences—(1) ‘ the cow giving much 
milk should be puichased*, (2) * PrajSpafi wept &c. *, ',3) *all 
this is Brahman’,—wo have recourse to secondary significa¬ 
tion ; because the Ural sentence is subordinate to the Injunc¬ 
tion that the cow must be purchasedfSLTid assuch it cannot but bo 
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taken as indirectly indicating the paxellencn of the cow;—the 
second sentence is found to be subordinate to the Injunction 
that siloer should not be placed on the grasSf and the sttcrift'^ial 
gift should be gicen in gold^ and so the sentence is taken as 
indicating the excellence of gold indirectly through the depre¬ 
cation of silver;—and the third sentence being found to be 
subordinate to the Injunction of calmness contained in the 
\ shSntii upMta^ and so it is taken as 

indirectly indicating that form of excellence of the worship 
which consists in its being very easily accomplished. 

Thus then, we have set aside the view that we have 
recourse to the indirect or secondary significatioa only when 
the direct or primary signiScation is contrary to other 
forms of right cognition. Because we do not find any 
such contradiction in the abote-explained case of the 
sentence, ‘ the cow giving much milk &c.*, where however 
we have the indirect indication of excellence. And we 
conclude that in all ArihavMa passages, wo have recourse 
to the indirect signification, only for the purpose of bringing 
about the due comprehension of its real import. Bub the only 
difference is this : if that cc. inprehension of the Arthaouda 
passage which appears before the indication of the ezcelienco 
of the allied Injunction happens to be contrary to a certain 
other valid form of cognition, then it is rejected (as false),—- 
as in the case of the Ar^hava4o.% * PrajSpabi cub -out his own 
fat &o.'; and it is for this reason that such Arthavada pas¬ 
sages are regarded as having some sort of an indirect or 
secondary signification. In a case however-where the Artha^ 
is found to express something already known by other 
means of knowledge, it is regarded as merely dpscriptioe (and 
not as Infunclive) —as for instance, in the sentence * Agni is 
the medicine for cold,* And in both these cases the Arthavada 
passage is not regarded as authoritative or valid; because 
the V didity of a cognition consists in its making known 
.something that is not rejected by other cognitions, and 
which is not already known by other means of knowledge; 
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and this talidity we liave seen is not present in the two kinds 
of Arthaviida noticed. But there are many ArthavS^a 
passages which neither contradict other forms of cognitions, 
Dor have their subject-matter already known ; and as such 
passages fulhl the necessary conditions of validity^ they are 
regarded as ' BhUtd,rthavUdn * ; as for example the sentence 
‘ Indra raised his thundervolt against Vrittra.* This is 
what has been explained under the JD^voladhikatana of the 
MimitnsUa^lra, 

Says the Opponent;—** If such be the case, then, in the 
“ case of such sentences as ‘ adiiyo yflpah *, and the like, as 
“the indirect Indication would be accepted only for the 
“ purpose of the due comprehjnsian of the meaning of the 
‘‘sentence,—the meaning thus got at could not be regarded 
“as a^condflry.** 

Certainly, it could not be regarded as secondary^ if the 
meaning of the sentence finally got at were that the aacrU 
ficial post is like the sun. As a matter of fact, however, the 
meaning of the sentence, though got at by indirect significa¬ 
tion, is subordinate to the Injunction that the Animal is )to be 
p 36 tethered id the post‘,a,nd hence the sentence ‘ Sdity^ 

y^pah* cannot but be regarded as indirectly indicat¬ 
ing the mere excellence of the post; and this indicated meaning 
would certainly be only secondary ; but this secondary chara.*ter 
of the meaning would not be due to any figurative use of the 
word ' ddUiyah *, It is this that has been shown under the 
Mlmftnsastitra • J!a(si(l4hi $c, * (I—iv— 12 seq.)^ where 
in connection with all the passages cited, the author has 
shown the various methods of secondary signification, to 
which recourse is had for the sake of the due comprehension 
of other sentences appearing among those cited. As for the 
indirect indication of the excellence of the sacrifice in connec¬ 
tion with which the ArtkavS^a passage occurs, this indication 
is found in all ArfhavUda passages ; and as such this indica¬ 
tion is also present in the sentences cited under the Sutra 
* J^alsi^dhi &c. &c. ’ also. And thus we find that there can 
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be no incongruity in regarding these sentences as haring 
secondary meanings. And consequently it follow’s that the 
case of these passages is by no means analogous to that of 
the Vedanta passages asserting non-dualiiy^ 


ff 

Then, the Opponent has quoted the authority of the 
Shabara^Bhdsya, to the effect that we cannot hare recourse 
to the secondary meaning of the Injunction, for the sake of 
getting at the primary meaning of the Arfhavdda^ 

But this assertion of the Skabara^Bhffaya is scarcely 
consistent; as we find that in the case of the Injunction. 
• pratigrihnli/al* * one should accept ’—occurring in connection 
with the Ashoapratigraha Isti —the word pratigrihniy^t * 
has been interpreted to mean ^ pratigrdhaySt ('should make 
to accept*, i. €, 'should offer*); and this interpretation is 
possible only by assuming that the sense of the causal is 
got at by indirect indication, in accordance with the 
Arthavada passage occurring in the context. In riew 
of this the sentence quoted from the Skahara^BhUsya 
must be taken to mean that, in an Injanction, which is a 
sentence with a definite import, there is no other predominant 
factor save the meaning of the sentence that is comprehended. 


Thus then, it is fully established that even though the 
Vedanta passages are taken in their indicated significations, 
yet the meanings thus got at are not necessarily secondary ; 
and hence they are fully capable of setting aside sensuous 
Perceptions. 


End of Section (15). 
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Section 16. 

[Senauoufl Perception is sublated by iDferentiol and Verbal 
Cognitions, because it the forerunner of these ;—this being in 
accordance with the ApachchhSdanyaya of the Mlniansasutra, by 
which that wnich follows is more powerful than liiat which goes 
before.] 

Then again, Verbal Cognitions must be regarded as more 
authoritative than Sensuous Cognition, also in accordance 
with the ApachehhddanyUya, That is to say, in the Adhika- 
rann. of the Mimansa dealt with under the Sutra —* paurnU- 
pary^ pUrvadaurbaJyam prakritioat (6-5-54), it has been 
shown that the sacrifice,—at which all the belongings of the 
sacrificer have to be given away, which is laid down as to be 
performed in expiation of the anomaly incurred in the line of 
priests passing out being broken by the Pratihartri priest,— 
is set aside in favour of the sacrifice at which no gifts have 
to be given, and which is to be performed in expiation of 
a similar breaking of the line by the TJ^gatri priest; and the 
reason given for this is that the passing of the U<Jgatri cornea 
after that of the Pratihartri. In accordance with, this law, it 
is only right that Sensuous cognition, which is the forerunner 
of all forma of cognition, should be sublated by Verbal 
Cognition. 

Says the Opponent :—“ When the breaking of the line by 
** the Pratihartri occurs after that by the Uglgatri, it is only 
“ right that the sacrifice with all gifts laid down for the 
“ former should make room for the saciifioe without gifts 
laid down for the latter; and the reason for this is very 
“simple:—whether the breaking be done by the Pratihartri 
“ alone, or by both the Pratihartri and the UdgUtriy occurring 
“ either simultaneously or one after the other,—there is 
“ always room for the performance of rites in connection 
“ with the passing of the Pratihartri, even after the perform- 
“ance of that in connection with the U(}g3tri. Otherwise 
“ (i. e. if the prior performance of the sacrifices in connection 
“ with the U<jigatri did not mean the mere postponement 
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of the other), we would be rejecting the authority of the 
“Vedio injunction that, * if the Pratihartri should break the 
** line one should give away all his belongings.* It is for 
“ this reason that in the Adkikarana under the Su^ra — 
“ ‘ vipra^isSdkatf vikalpah *—it has been said that 

** if the breaking of the line should be by the two priests 
“simultaneously, then there should be an option (as to 
“the performance of the expiatory rites in connection 
with the one or the other). Then again, in the Adhikaram 
**deahng with the passage —jaghanyah $yat 
'^punargajnS saroHoBiasandtdy^if athefarasmin, &c/ it has 
** been said that in case the breaking by the UdgStri should 
“occur after that by the Pratihartri, the sacrificer shouldi 
“ at first, perform the rites without gift in, connection with 
“ the former; and then during the second course of the 
“ Jyotiathoma that he has to perform, the gift that he gives 
** in accordance with the Injunction ‘ he should give what he 
“was going to give during the first course,’ is not in the 
“ form of the 1,200 gold pieces ordinarily given at the Jyotish- 
iotftd sacrifice, but in the shape of all his belotigings ^ because 
** it was this form of gift that he was going to make during 
“ the first course, in consideration of the breaking of the line 
“ by the Pratihartri; and the reason for this course is that 
“ the desire that had arisen in his mind for giving away all 
“ this in oonnecbion with the breaking by the Pratihartri has 
“not been removed from his mind; and thus we find that the 
“ performance of the expiatory rites in connection with the 
‘ break by the Pratihartri is not set aside absolutely, but 
only temporaj'ily postponed, to be done in another course 
“of the sacrifices. In this connection, we find the state- 
ment in the Tuplik^ that * the performance comes in during 
the other course. Then again, in a case where the two 
** breaks occur in their natural order, the ])erformance 
of the sacrifice without gifts being performed before that at 
“which all one s belongings have to be given away, there is 
“ no incongruity at all; just as in the case of the berry, there 
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«ie DO incongruity in the appearance of the two colours, green 
“ and red, in their natural order of sequence. It has been 
**said under the ApochhSdU^hikixrana {in ShUBtrli<}ipihu\ 
** that—‘all that is meant by a conditional injunction is that, 
** even though the main sacrifice should have been otherwise 
“ performed, prior to the appearance of the stated con- 
* ditions, it should, on the appearance of those conditions, 
‘be performed in accordance with that conditional injunction, 
“ For these reasons we conclude that the law of the ApaohhSda 
is applicable to only those actions for the performance 
“ whereof there is always some room left. 

“ If however we were to apply this law to the case in 
Pa«-e 37 ** question, then, all Sensuous cognitions being 

“ sublated by the Vedanta scriptures, there would be 
“ no room at all for Sensuous Perception as a valid means of 
“ knowledge.” 

To the above we make the following reply :—You say that 
in the case of there being no breaking by the U^gatri, or in 
that of the breaking by both the Udgatyi and the Pratihartri 
occurring simultaneously, and also in case of the breaking 
by tbe Pratihartri coming after that by theU(jigafcri,—there is 
room for the performance of the sacrifice with all one’s 
belongings as the sacrificial gift, during the second coarse of 
the J'yofighiotna 'Well, iu the same manner, for Sensuous 
PeroeptioQ also there will be room for validity, in regard to 
the practical state of things. And just as in tbe case of the 
sacrifices there would be an inoongmity if both were to be 
performed during the same course, so, in the same manner, 
Un the case in question also. Sensuous Perception and the 
Vedanta texts could not both be valid and true with regard 
to the abeolutely teal state of things. It is for this reason 
that it has been rightly declared that, ‘ it is by the law of the 
ApachchhS(fany3ya that the texts describing Brahman as quali¬ 
fied and phenomenal are set aside by those speaking of It as 
unqualified and transcending all phenomena’. In this connec- 
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tion we have the following declaration by 5nan^abo<Jh5. 
charya :—‘Like the assertion in noi a sna/ce, the Vedic 
text as a means of cognition sets aside the preceding forms 
of cognition, (1) because it refers to the real state of things, 
(2) because it comes after the other forms of cognition, and 
because it is free from discrepancies.* 

Says the :—“(1) As regards the first of these 

** three reasons, in a case where the Vedic text would be 
“ contrary to the other means of cognition, the fact of its 
** referring to the real state of things would not be admitted by 
your Opponent, and as such the Reasoning would be Asidpta, 
** ‘ unknown *, ‘ not accepted *. (2) As regards the second rea- 

“ son, it is found to/ai7, or to be * proving the contrary *, in a 
‘‘ case where a misconception follows after the right cognition 
“ (where the mere fact of the misconception coming last 
“ does not make it true). It fact we often meet with oases 
where even that which has gone before sets aside that 
“ which comes afterwards,—as for instance, the SUtra 
** * na ktoU set* (Panini) is set aside by the previous 
‘ mridamridigtgudhakushaklishavadavasah, (3) Then as re- 
“ gards the third reason—freedom from discrepancies-^this 
“ may be explained as being due to some meaning of the texts 
** other than the direct one held by the Vedantiu. Asa summ- 
** ing up of all these we have the following verse :—* («) The 
*‘fact of the text referring to the real state of things is not 
“so recognised by all parties,—(6) the fact of its coming 
“afterwards fails to prove the conclusion,—and (c) freedom 
“from discrepancies is otherwise explicable; consequently 
“ none of these reasons is capable of proving the superior 
“ authority of the Vedic text*.*’ 

Reply i —(1) Inasmuch as the validity of Sense-perception 
and other forms of cognition is only practical^ whereas that 
of the Vedic text is absolute ,—and as such, there being no 
actual contradiction between the two,-^ife is easily prored that 
the Vedic text refers to the real state of things. (2) Further, 
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what we mean by one cognition appearing after the other is 
such appearance as is not sublated by another cognition; this 
form of appearance is not possible in a case where the mis¬ 
conception appears after a right notion, ns this misconception 
is always set aside by a subsequent cognition ; so this reason 
does not fail to prove our desired conclusion. Then as 
regards the case of the two Suras of Paniui that you have , 
cited, even though in the actual reading of the text the Sutra^ 
‘ na ktv^ sSt ' appears later, yet as a matter of fact this can 
not but be regarded as meant to precede the other SQtra; 
because until the klvS, which would come in as a matter of 
course, has not been precluded by the Sutra ‘ na Jcfvfl eSt*, 
the reassertion of thethat we have in the Sutra would 
be impossible and meaningless. Because when we have an 
exception to the exception to a general rule, it is the general rule 
that remains intact, (c) Similarly, the absence of discrepancies 
too is not otherwise explicable; as the validity of a text is 
accepted only with reference to its real import (and not to any 
and every sense that might be got out from it). 

Thus we find that it was through sheer ignorance that the 
Opponent asserted that the case of the sublation of Sense-per¬ 
ception by Verbal Cognition is not amenable to the law of the 
Apachchhd^ct’NyUya, 

End op Section (Iti). 

Section (17). 

[The Infeiential Cognition of * Unreality' cannot be relegated to the 
category of such apparently absurd notions as that of Fire being cool.] 

Says the Opponent :—** If even such an Inference as baa 
“ been rejected by Sense-perception (and is thus open to the 
** fallacy of Bfi^ha) were to be accepted as proving its con- 
“ elusion, then we might also regard it as rightly proving 
that is not ; and thus there could never be any talk 
** of the fallacy of ' KUlUtyaydpadi^ta or AniiulmenU 
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might be argued that—* in this inference of the fire be- 
‘^ingnothot, wevrouldhaTe the fallacyof ^nnu/menf distinctly 
“present, as the Probandu/n is the negation vf heat, while 
“this heal is universally known to reside in the Sti^ject^ Fire, 
** in which the presence of that negation is desired to be 
** proved.’ 

*‘Butin this way, in the case of the inference of fire 
being not hot also, if the absence of heat or presence of 
“ coolness were regarded as being predicated of any particular 
“ fire, then therecould be no Jnnulment in this case either; as 
“there would be other fires, than the one of which the 
“ coolness would be predicated, in which the heat might reside 
“ without in any way vitiating our conclusion. 

“ Then again, it might be urged that—‘ we have the 
Annulment of an inference only in a case where the contrary 
“ Sense-perception is specially strong in its validity (as we 
“ have in the case of the heat of fire),—and not in case where 
“ it is not so strong,—as in the case of the reality of the 
“ world; and so in this case there could be no annulment of 
“ the Inference by Perception. 

“ But as a matter of fact, even in the case of the Inference 
** of Unreality we find that we have exactly the same reasons 
“ for regarding the contrary Sense-perception to be 
“ specially strong, as we have in the regard to the Perception 
“ of the heat of fire ; and the Inference of the Unreality of 
“ the world is exactly in the same position—open to the same 
** arguments foraud against—as that of the fire being not hot. 

“ It miglit be said that—‘ for the upholder of Unreality 
“ it is only desirable that the inference of Unreality should 
“ be similar to the Inference of the negation of heat, with 
“ reference to the particular substratum in regard to which 
“ it is cognised.’ But even though this similarity might 
be granted, on account of h^at and abtence of heat being 
“ in the form of a positive and a negative entity respectively,— 
“ yet no such similarity would be admitted when the inference 
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** would be with regard to coolnesB ; because coolmsB is not 
<< mere absence of heat. Hence it becomes necessary for you 
^ “ either to deny the fact of being afal- 

“lacy in Inference, or to point out what difference 
“there is between the Sense-perception of reality on the 
“ one hand, and that of the presence of heat^ or that of the 
“ character of not being the sacrificer, on the other. 

“ It might be argned that—* the validity of the Percep- 
“ tion of heat in fire is acknowledged, after due exami- 
“nation, by both parties, while that of the Percep- 
“ tion of reality is not so admitted; and this makes a great 
“ difference between the t wo cases,* But there is no reason 

“ to deny the fact that the validity of the Perception of reality 
“also is universally admitted; specially as the possibility of 
“ due examination is equally present in both cases.** 


Tothe abore we make the following reply .—There is a 
great difference between the two cases, for in the case 
of the Perception of heat &o., the Verbal and Inferential cogni¬ 
tions are distinctly contrary to the sensuous cognition; for 
instance, the fact of a certain person not having the character 
of the sacrificer, and also of the presence of heat in fire, which are 
perceived, both are such as pertain to the practical state of things; 
and in the same manner, the Verbal cognition of a certain per¬ 
son having the character of the sacridcer, and also tlie Inferen¬ 
tial cognition of the absence of heat in fire,—both of these also 
pertain to the practical state of things; and thus both sets 
of cognitions equally pertaining to only the practical state of 
things, it is bat right that the two latter cognitions should 
be sublated by the two former sensuous cognitions. Such, 
however, is not the case with the Perception of reality ; as 
this reality that is perceived is only practical; and the fTh- 
recdity that is sought to be proved by Inference is not con¬ 
trary to this reality, as what is meant by it is the denial of 
the absolute reality of things (and not mere practical reality); 
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and so the Inferential cognition of such Unreality cannot be 
regarded as sublated by the sensuous Perception of mere 
'practir.al reality. 

Says the Op'ponent: —** What do yon mean by this ? (I) 
** Do you mean that, inasmuch as the inferential cognition 
** of VrtreaWy pertains to the actual aheolute reality of things, 
it can only sublate other cognitions, and can never itself 
“ be sublated ? (2) or, that the inferential cognition pertaining 
to the absolute reality of things, while the sensuous cognition 
“ pertains to their mere practical reality, the subject-matter of 
** the two cognitions is entirely different, and hence there being 
**no contradiction, one need not sublate the other? Then 
“ again, in this latter case, (a) do you mean to say that the In- 
ferential cognition apprehends the absence of the absolute 
** reality of things (which reality is not apprehended by the 
“ sense*organs), without having apprehended their/jraciicaZ 
^‘reality, which is known by means of the Sense-organs ? (b) 

** Or is it that the Inferential cognition apprehends the absence 
of absolute reality, after the thing has been cognised, in its 
**practical reality, by the Sense-organs? You could not 
** hold to this last view (i); because it would not be right to 
** assert that the cognition that apprehends the negation of a 
" thing apprehended by another cognition does not sublate 
this latter cognition. Nor again could you hold to the other 
“view (a); because if the Inferential cognition were to reject 
“ something which has not been previously cognised by the 
senses, then it would be open to the charge of containing 
“ the absurdity of denying something that is not known, and 
“ for which therefore there is no chance of being asserted; 
it would be regarded as ‘striking in the air*; 
and also because this would impart a sort of an absolute 
“reality to the object of Sensuous cognition (which theVedantin 
“ will not allow). [This disposes of the second of the two 
“ alternatives set forth in the beginning]. Then as regards 
“the first of those two alternatives, that too can be 
“ maintained ;becaose an Inferential Cognition^ which would be 
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“indirectly contrary to the SensnousCognition that forms its 
“ very basis, could never be accepted as havipg an object that 
“ Las any absolute reality.” 

! 

No freight attaoLes to the above arguments, we reply; as there 
is nothing objectionable in eitber of the two alternatives set 
forth. As regards the fint view, it would not be impossible 
to accept the absolute reality of the object of Inferential 
cognition under the circumstances. Because in the case of 
the cognition of shell-silver, we find that the cognition * this 
is silver * does not set aside the cognition that ‘ this is not 
silver'; and this leads us to the conclusion that it is only a 
well-tested cognition that can be accepted as setting aside 
another cognition ; and the * testing ’ too of a cognition con¬ 
sists, among other things, infindingoutif it is compatible with 
the activity that it arouses in the percoiviug agent ; and such 
a testing would be impossible until we admitted the fact of 
the cognition (and its concomitants) not being absolutely 
rejected, at least as regards the 'practical state of things ; and 
hence this cognition (sensuous or otherwise) could set aside 
only such other cognitions (inferential or verbal) as would 
seek to reject its validity as regards the practical state of 
things; and it could have nothing to say to the Vedanta texts 
declaring Non-duality (as these pertain to only the absolutely 
real state of things),—-as we have already explained before. 

Then as regards the second alternative set forth by the 
Opponent, the Inferential cognition could nob be objected to on 
the ground of denying 8omethiag]that does not exist; because 
though there may not be a possibility, then and there, yet it 
tnay turn up at some distant point of time (and as such the denial 
of such a possibility would not be like striking in the air). 
Some people (Ve<Jfiotias) seek to meet the objection in 
question by asserting that there is a possibility of the 
reality of all objects of sensuous oognition being asserted, 
account of the fact of the absolute reality of the Self being 
Well-known (and the Self is an object of sensuous cognition), 
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[and so the sublating by the inferential cognition would not 
be open to tbe aforesaid charge]. But this is not right; 
as the *pra9i.kti* or poasibUUy of a certain thing being 
asserted does not consist in the mere cognition of the thing 
sought to be denied by tbe pi'a^isSif^ict or sublation ; in fact 
it oonsi&ts in its being known as the substratum of denial; 
and as a matter of fact, tlw Seif can never be the substratum 
of such denial. For this reason, what tbe Vedantin has ta> 
do is to show that thare is a remote ‘ possibility ’ of the thi^ 
denied being asserted. 

Or, even granting that there is no such * possibility- 
as a matter of fact, it is only in the perception of the 
negation or absence (of a certain thing) that this * possibility ' 
is necessary, for the purpose of imposing a relationship 
(pertaining to which would tbe negation be perceived); in 
the case of verbal and inferential eognitions, however, where 
would there be any neceswty for such a ‘ possibility * ? 
The denial would not be meaningless, in the absence of this 
* possibility *. As there would always be present a deEuite 
purpose in the shape of tbe cessation or avoidance of evil. 

Nor would there be any chance for an absolute reality attach¬ 
ing to the object of Sensuous cognition; as what the Inferential 
cognition (of Unreality) would apprehend would be tbe 
absence or negation of that absolute reality which would 
pertain to that object (which therefore could never be regard¬ 
ed as absolutely real). 

Thus theo, we find that there is nothing objectionable 
in our stand-poiut. Thus has this been summed up 
in the Khandanakha^akhS^ya * The scripture taking its 
refuge in absi^uie non-duality, does not fear any contradio 
tion by Perception, upon which it might be based. * 

^ Says the Opponent:—“Arguing analogously to your 

Page 39 non^kot character of fire may be 

“ regarded as absolutely real; and hence the Inferen* 

“ tial cognition of such character would not be sublated by the 
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•* perception of the Aof character, which would be only practi~ 
** calli/TeaX. And similarly in the case of the sentence— 
«*the sacrificial post is the Sun,'—the solar character of 
“ the post being regarded as absolutely real, the direct mean- 
“ ing of the sentence would not fear any contradiction by 
the perception of its non*soIar character (which would 
have only a practical reality).’* 

No such thing is possible. In the first place, what 
is the meaning of the assertion that the noii-hot charac* 
ter of fire may be regarded as absolutely real? If you 
mean by this that there is, in absolute reality, no heat at 
all,—then this comes to be a mere statement of the Non¬ 
duality of things ; and as such quite acceptable to us in all 
its bearings. If however, it be meant that there is no heat, 
even in the prantieal state of things,—then, inasmuch as 
this declaration would have a strong sublator in the form of 
the sensuous Perception of keatt —a Perception which is duly 
tested and found valid in view of the activities set up by it,— 
you could not establish the absolute reality of the said non~hot 
character. 

Thus we have shown that the Inferential cognition 
of Unreality is by no means similar to the Inference of 
fire being cool. 

The above argument may also be applied to the case of 
the Sun and the Saorificial postf —the denial of the difference 
between the two being regarded as either absolutely or only 
practically real; as a matter of fact, we find that tlia passage 
in question is subordinate to another passage, and as such 
can not be taken as asserting the actual noa-diffQrence 
between the and the Post; and specially as such an asser¬ 
tion would be contrary to a well-tested fact of Sense-perception, 
the sentence is taken in its indirect signification, as contain¬ 
ing the mere praise of the post This explanation serves to set 
^ide the view that the case of the Vedanta texts is similar 
lo that of the sentence *the sacrificial post is the Sun, *—a 
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view that has been just expressed by the Opponent, in the 
sentence “ the solar character of the post being, &c. &c.” 

It might be argued that—“ inasmuch as the Vedanta texts 
would only point out what has already been established by 
** Inference, they would be merely ricwripiiVs or repetUioe in 
their character (and would not have the character of true 
“ mmns of knowledt/A^ which affords knowledge of something 
“ not otherwise known) ; just like the Vedic sentence,—‘fire 
‘‘ is an antidote for cold ’—which is merely descriptive of the 
“ fact of the existence in fire of the power of removing cold, 
**a fact already known by other means of knowledge/* 

Bub as a matter of fact, Inferenbi-il cognition depends 
upou the intellectual capacity of each man $ and as such it 
never has an equal force of application for all men. Conse- 
quently the mere fact of a certain thing being apprehended 
by the Inferential cognition of such limited application, is not 
sufficient ground for regarding the Vedic text pointing 
to the same thing, as merely d*i8oriptioe. This has been thus 
declared by Vachaspati Miahra, under the Sutra ‘ Jarktlpra^ 
* (Braliina-Sutra 2-1-11):—‘A certain fact 

proved by people clever at inferences is turned upside down 
by people who are cleverer than them.’ As regards the 
Vedic sentence quoted as an example—‘ fire is the antidote 
for cold *—the fact of fire being an antidote for cold is uni¬ 
versally known by two such means of knowledge as Sense- 
perception and Presumption; and as such the case of this 
sentence is in no way analogous to that of the Vedanta texts. 

Thus it is established that the Inferential cognition of 
the Vnrealittf of the World is in no way analogous to the Infer¬ 
ence of fire being cool. 

« 

Section (18). 

[Refutation of the argmneut that Perceptlou caiinot be sublatei by 

Infeiential reaeoninga.] 

Then again, the greater validity of a cognition depends 
upon its being well-tested, and not either on its being the 
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basis for other cognitions, or on its being direct Or immediate; 
because we find that Sensuous Cognition (which is immediate, 
and which forms the basis of other forma of cognition) is actual¬ 
ly amenable bo rejection by Inferential and Verbal Cognitiong. , 
For instance, (1) the direct Sensnous Cognition of silver (in 
the shell) is set aside by Inferential Cognition, and also fei 
the cognition afforded by the assertion of a trustworthy pei 
son; (2) the Sensuous Cognition of the sky as blue is set asidel 
by the Inferential Cognition of the fact of t'le sky beingl 
colourless; (3) such sensuous (visual) cognitions as *I am 
fair *, ‘I am in this house,' and also the cognition of the Moon 
having a disc of the sizj of about six inches, and so forth, are 
all eet aside by scriptural texts and by Inferences; (4) the 
Cognition—* the conchshell is yellow *, ‘ sugar is bitter* and 
the like are set aside by Inferences and Trustworthy Asser¬ 
tions. 


Says the0^pon«n<:—“As a matter of fad, it must he 
“admitted that a misconception pertaining to direct Sensuous 
Cognition it set aside by the same kind of cognition only. 
“ Otherwise it mediate (Inferential) Cognition were capable 
“of setting aside immediate (Sensuous) misconceptions, then 
“ the attempt of the Vedantin to prove that the cognition 
“ obtained from the Vedanta texts is immediate and direct, 
“ would be absolutely unnecessary [as even when mediate, it 
could set aside the immediate misconceptions with regard 
"io the reality of the world].’* 

To the above the following reply is made -What occurs 
in the case of an ordinary misconception is this: A man sees 
something lying on the ground,—he Kee$ that it is a snake— 
then he hears a trustworthy assertion * this is not a snake*; 
now this assertion does not bring about the absolute cessation 
of the ignorance and its ramifications shrouding bis mind; 
all that it does is to indicate that the conception of the 
snake was wrong, and thereby it sets aside the idea of that 
conception being right, and also the idea of the object of that 
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concdptiOQ being real; and it is in view of these facts only 
that the assertion * this is not a snake ’ is regarded as $ettinp 
aside the misconception. And as for the idea of the misoon- 
j45eption being right and its object being real, its being mediate 
or direct,—this does not require an immediate or direct Cogni- 
tion to reject i t. Specially as no one ever has an 
^ immediate cognition of the validity of cognitions, 

*wbiohis implied either by its not being brought aboutbyadefec- 
^ tive instrument, or by its having its object not sublated by any 
subsequent cognition;—nor is the reality of the object of any 
cognition immediately perceptible; as such reality also would be 
implied by its not being negatived by any person, at any point 
of time OP place. For tliis reason then, it is only proper that 
these (the validity of the cognition and the idea of its obje( t 
being real), should be set aside by mediate or indirect cogni¬ 
tions. Thus then, being set aside, even though the miscon¬ 
ception of the silver would be present in its own form, yeti 
as it would not be capable of accomplishiug the work of a 
piece of silver, it would be regarded to be as good as 
non-existent, and would for this reason be spoken of as 
* rejected*. And in this we see nothing objectionable. 

Says the Opponent: —“(1) The misconception ‘this is 
“ silver * is set aside by a subsequent direct Perception got at 
“through (inferential) reasons, and not by these reasons 
alone. (2) The misconception ‘I am fair’ is set aside by the 
“ stronger sensuous cognition appearing in the form ike body 
** f> mine (where a distinction is made between the, 1 and 
“ the Body), (3) As regards the conception * I am in the 
house*, this is not a wrong conception ; as the jloa being 
“atomic in its nature, it is quite right to speak of it as in the 
“ houae, [And thus iu none of the above cases do we find 
“ an immediate coguition set aside by a mediate cognition].” 

Reply :—So long as the sensuous cognition of the silver 
(with regard to the shell) and of the Self (with regard to the 
Body) is present in all its force before the mind, there would 
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be no chance for the appearance of any sensuous cognition 
(to the contrary, that would set aside the previous misconcep¬ 
tion),—until a certain amount of reasoning had made it 
capable of being set aside. 

It might be argued that—‘ in the case of the conception 
* I am fair', the application of fairness to I is Bgarative, 
based upon the fact of the hody being related to the J, and the 
fairness to the body; just as with regard to a piece of cloth 
besmeared with mud, we have the notion that the ‘ cloth is 
dirty * (the dirty colour belonging to the mud which is ap¬ 
plied to the cloth).* But the two cases are not exactly 
similar ; as in the case of the cloth we are distinctly cognisant 
of the cloth being something different from the mud, while 
there is no such definite idea of the Se/f being different from 
the 6ody; in fact in this latter case what we have is a distinctly 
erroneous surmise of identity. Thus then, in the case of the 
conception * the water is hot', if we have a definite * idea of 
the distinction between the wafer and the/ve (to which the 
heat belongs)'—as we have in the case of the mffd and the 
cfofA—then we must regard the expression as figurative; 
while if there is no such idea of distinction between the 
two—just as there is none in the case of the Self and the hody — 
then, the expression must be regarded as an erroneous sur¬ 
mise of identity; and as such this should be quite capable 
of being set aside by reasoning. Hence the expression * water 
is hot' would serve as an instance in support of our argument. 

Lastly, it has been argued that the notion*—* I am in the 
house'—is a right one (on account of the being atomic in 
its nature). But this also is nob right. Because as a matter 
of fact the Self is all-pervading in its nature,—as asserted 
in the text‘He is all-pervading and eternal, like ^.kdska*; 
and then to speak of it as * limited,* as being within the 
limits of a house, can never be right. Nor is the Jlva 
atomic; because as a matter of fact we find that we can 
experience pleasures and pains in the head and in the foot at 
one and same time; and if the Jiva were atomic, it could 
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not reside in two such remote localities as the head and the 
foot. Nor can we regard the aimultaaeous experiencing of 
pleasure and pain at the two places as a mere misconception. 
As we have no reasons for denying the truthfulness of a 
fact that is universally recognised as true. We shall explain 
all this in detail later on. 

i - 

Says the Opponent: —** The Vedantin holds that the 
** sensuous cognition of the s&'j is set aside by the 

“ injerential cognition of the ft/cif as colourless. But this is 
** not possible. Because there is no Reason that can 
“ lead to the said inferential cognition. The fact of the sky 
“ being of the largest dimension, and that of Us bein non-produc* 
“/ire of any "ubHtnnre are regarded as such ‘Reasons But 
“ noue of these facts is recognised by the Vedantin. Ano- 
* ther fact put forward as the ‘ Reason * is the fact of the sky 
“ being intangible ; but this is found in Darkness also ; and as 
“ such makes the Reason too wide. Another ' Reason ' put 
“ forward is the fact of the sky being a material substance 
“ other than ll'artli, Water and Air; but this Reason would 
“ be absolutely useless—not pointing to the Desired Conclu- 
“ sion. Thus then it cannot but be asserted that the 
“ idea of the sky being bhie is set aside by the Sensuous 
“ Cognition, by the Witnessing Self, of the colourlessness of 
“ the sky. It might be argned against this that the 

“ Self being incapable of cognising colour (which is cognised 
““by means of the Bye), It could never be cc^uisaut of the 
“ absence of colour. But as a matter of fact, we find that 
“ though the Bye is incapable of perceiving the ghost, 
“yet it is quite capable of perceiving the absence of the ghost. 

But apart from this, our Opponent also admits of the fact 
“of the Witness being cognisant of Darkness, which he regards 
“as coloured. Then again, even though the sky is 

“ ineisible (being cognisable only by the Ear, through Sound), 
yet, as in the case of Air, its calourUsamss can be perceived 
by the Bye; and so in the esrse in question we have the 
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Removal of AdhyIsa the aim op VtoiirrA, 

The Ban^dhas and the senile Prabhakaras assume that 

p in the Self, the characters of the Agent and the 

Emjoyer and also Attachment and Aversion and 
Pleasure and Pain are self-illnmined. But this is not; 
right. For (a) if the said characters of the Agent and the 
rest are of the nature of ‘ substance \ then, rather than 
postulate the quality of * illumination * in them, it would be 
much simpler to assume that they are rendered cognisable by 
the ilhimination of the Self itself;—(b) if, on the other hand, 
the said characters are of the nature of * quality then it is 
not possible for them to be possessed of the further quality 
of ‘ illumination *; as a quality cannot possess another quality, 
“'But it is the very character of Agent &o., that constitute 
qualities in the shape of * Illumination In that case it 

would not be possible for them to be produced in their own 
accidental substratum ; just as the light of the Sun is not 
produced in any substratum. Nor will it be right to urge that) 
inasmuch as the characters of the Agent in themselves, 
are not different from ‘illumination*; they must be self* 
illumined. For their ‘ illumination ’ may be explained as 
being due to the light of the eternal Self. 

“ We grant that the characters of the Agent &c., are cog¬ 
nisable by the witnessing Self. Even so, they are real” 

Certainly not, we reply. The witnessing Self cognises 
right as well as wrong cognitions ; and hence^ cognition by it 
cannot prove anything as to the object cognised being real or 
unreal. In fact, if all objects were regarded as real, that 
would go against the Shruti text, which declares the Self to 
be "free from attachment **; and further, such texts as ‘ /ndro 
magadhiii &c.', declare that all worldly characters are unreal 
[and the character oj Agent is a ‘ worldly character*]. 

All this goes to prove that what the supplementary texts 
—such as ‘ not large ’ ‘ not small *, * It is not born, It does not 
die*—do is to point to the two entities denoted by the terms ‘That* 
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and ‘ Thou whioh are of the nature of pure Consciousness, 
and which, in reality, are entirely free from all phenomenal 
modifications,—the indication of these entities being necessary 
for the due comprehension of the Great Text (‘That thou art’); 
and these texts do not describe the * cessation of adhySsa' 
“ This means that the desired unity is postulated by the 
Great Text, on the basis of what are denoted by the terms 
‘ that’and ‘ thouwhich are mentioned in the subsidiary 
texts, and which, by their very nature, are free from all phe« 
nomenal modifications ; so that even though there is no indica¬ 
tion (in these texts) of the cessation of adhyQsa there is no 
incongruity ; and under the circumstances, how could there 
be even an indirect implication (by the texts) of either 
‘ cessation of Nescience ' or its ‘ manifestation ’ ? ” Our 
answer to this is as followsWhen there arises the 
recognition of truth, in regard to Unity^ it does so, while at 
the same time, setting aside its contraries in the shape of 
Nescience and the AdhyUtsa resulting therefrom , a fact 
which we find in the case of the recognition of the real truth 
in regard to the shell f which sets aside the Ignorance in 
regard to the shell as also the false notion of silver in regard 
to it]. " But in the case of the shell, what sets aside the 
adhyasd (of silver) is the negative cognition ‘ this is not 
silver ’ It is not so ; what the negative assertion refers 

to is the real silver (and not the imposed or mi8ia&e7i silver), 
as we have already explained above, in the section on 
* AkhijS^ivUda What really happens id that case is that 
the negation of ‘ silver ’ strikes at the desire for activity 
(tending to the acquiring of the silver) on tbe part of the 
person who is seeking after real silver; and because it does 
this, it is figuratively regarded as destructive of the AdkyUsa. 
The direct cause of the removal of A^hySsa consists in the 
recognition of the Shell; as we have already explained in the 
section dealing with ‘ Anirvachanlyakhyati ’, while consider¬ 
ing the question of the sublation (of cognitions). It will not 
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be right to argue that—‘‘ What the cognition of the shell 
does is only to make known the real character of the shell ; 
it does nothing to remove the at/hyUsa** ;—because what is 
already implied in something that is accomplished does not 
require any further effort; for example, when the goldsmith 
is weighing gold in the balance, what his hand does is only 
to raise the balance ; but there occurs the lowering of one 
pan, which is already implied by, and follows from, the 
raisingof the balance, so that for that another operation of the 
hand is not needed ; in all sciences it is well-known that 
things that necessarily follow from other things do not require 
a separate effort. “ In a case where the sublation of a 
previous cognition is due to a \erbal assertion,—ft y. when 
the cognition of ‘silver' in regard to the shell is sublated by 
the assertion ‘ this is not silver —this assertion refers to the 
real silver ; while the assertion ‘this is shell’ has no power 
to set aside the adhylsa (of silver) ; so that in this case it may 
be that the recognition of the cessation of ‘ adhySsa ’ follows 
necessarily from the said sublation [and hence no special 
effort is needed for it in this case] ;—but in a case where 
the sublation is done by Perception, how can the recognition 
of the cessation of AdhySsa be regarded as following neces¬ 
sarily from something else ? ” Our answer to this is 
as follows In such a case, the absence of the imposed {mis¬ 
taken) silver, being directly perceived, cannot be regarded 
as cognised by means of Non-apprehension ; in fact neither 
the imposed silver nor its absence is capable of contact (with 
any sense-organ) ; for as for the mistaken silver, inasmuch 
as it exists only in the idea of the man, it can have no exis- 
tense prior to that idea ; and as such it could not come into 
contact with a sense-organ (before it is cognised); and, so 
long as the imposed silver, which is the counter-entity of its 
absence, is incapable of contact with a sense-organ, its absence 
or negation also can never be in contact with a sense-organ. 
So that, as in the case of sublation by verbal assertion, so 
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also in that of sublation by Perception, the real character of 
the shell having been recognised by means of a sense*organ, 
the cessation of the mistake or adhyUea follows as a matter 
of course. Analogously, when the identity of the Individual 
Self and Brahman has been recognised either by means of 
Verbal Assertion or by Direct Apprehension, the Cessation 
of Nescience and its products follows as a matter of course ; 
so that this cessation does not fall within the scope of the 
subject-matter of the ShSstra ; hence it is far more reason¬ 
able to regard it as the purpose, and not the subject-matter, 
of the Shasfcra. And though the direct purpose of the Science 
of Reasoning consists in the removal of the doubts bearing 
upon the philosophy of T^edSnlaj —and the acquiring of the 
Knowledge of Brahman is the result of the Vedanta itself,-r- 
yet the cessation of AdkyUea, being the result of that Know¬ 
ledge, forms an object of men’s desire ; and hence it is only 
right to regard this cessation of AdayUsa as the purpose of 
the Skastra* 


XLVIII. 

[The pVase * ftcqnirmg of the Koowiedge of Brahman' meaDs the 
<lefiiNte cognition of the nature of Brahman by meana of the function¬ 
ing of the Internal Organ, iu accordance with Inatrumenta of Right 
Cognition.] 

The Opponent asks—“ What do you mean by the ‘ acquir- 
ing’of the Knowledge of Brahman,—which you describe 
“as the ‘result’ of the VedSnte itself’?" In ordinary 
** experience, whwt is * acquired as for instance, a 
“ Gow^is some such accomplished entity having a positive 
*• character of its own as has not been already attained ; and 
‘‘ never such as is either always attained— e, g. the man’s 
own nature—or is one that has no positive character of 
“ its own, being an absolute non-entity,— e. g . the ‘ man's 
horn *, As for * knowledge ’, while it exists, it always 
“ resides in the knower and illumines its objeot; and it is 
“ always conceived of as such; so that by its own character, 
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and also by the way in which it is conceived of, it is 
** something that is always aWaifted, got at, (by the Agent); 
“ under the circumstances how can there be any acquiring 
“ of it (through the Vedanta)?*’ 

Our reply to this is as follows :—Knowledge consists only 
in the functioning of the Internal Organ through an Instrument 
of Right Cognition ; and when by means of this knowledge 
the true nature of a thing is definitely cognised, this is 
called the * acquiring * of that Knowledge. In the case of such 
p ordinary things as the Jar and the like, it so 

happens that as soon as the knowledge of those 
has come about, it at once, by its very coming into existence, 
brings about the definite cognition of its object; but the 
knowledge of Brahman does not lead to the definite cognition 
of its object in the same quick manner ; and this for the 
reason that the object of this latter knowledge is obscured 
by absolute incapacity due to incomprehension and mis- 
apprehonsion. What is meant by * incomprehension ’ is that 
the Mind is iacnpahle of that concentration or one-pointedness 
which is essential for the comprehending of the identity 
of the Individual Self and Brahman; and what is meant by 
* misapprehension ’ is the massive disposition towards 
mistaking the Body and such other things (to be the 
Self). “ But as a matter of fact we have never found in 
experience that when a certain thing has been apprehended 
by means of such Instruments of Cognition as are conducive 
to direct perception, there is any absence,—due to the two 
deficiencies of the Mind,—of definite cognition by means of 
that perception”. This is not right, we reply. When 
such things, as fresh pepper for instance, which have never 
been seen in the city of Benares, are brought over from 
remote countries to that city,—even though one actually sees 
them with his eyes, definite certainty in regard to them does not 
arise, on account of want of belief in the possibility of th j pre¬ 
sence of such a thing at that particular place. Similarly, even 
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thougli the knowledge of Brahman may have been brought 
about by means of the scriptures, it remains obscured 
by reason of defects in the Mind, and it is only after 
it has been helped by deliberation that it leads to the definite 
comprehension of its object. “But as regards Delibera- 
ation, if this is a means of Cognition, then it must be 
regarded as an independent Instrument (and not merely 
as an auxilliary to Scriptures); while, if it is not a means 
of Cognition, it can serve no useful purpose (in the bringing 
about of any cognition); so that it is not possible for it to 
be regarded as an auxilliary to any Instrument of Cogni¬ 
tion, ** Tliis is not so, we reply. As a matter of fact, 
Deliberation by itself is nob an Instrument of Cognition, and 
as such (by itself) it cannot bring about the definite com¬ 
prehension of anything; yet this fact does not make it 
absolutely impossible for it to aid other Instruments of 
Cognition; for it takes the form of considering the probabil¬ 
ities and improbabilities pertaining to the exact nature of 
the Instruments of Cognition, their capacities and the objects 
of Cognition, It is for this reason that Logicians have 
declared that Deliberation or Cogitation serves as an aid 
to the Instruments of Cognition. 

XLIX. 

[Tlie Opponent raisea objections against the utility of Deliberation. 

The utility of Deliberation, they argue, is incompatible with the 

intrinsic self-validity of Cognitions]. 

Well, if Instruments of Cognition stand in need of 
“ Deliberation, that goes against your doctrines. For in 
“ regard to cognitions, the Sahkhyas hold the view 
“ that their valitHty as well as invalidity are both intrinsic; 
“according to the Logicians both are extrinsic; their 
“ invalidity alone is intrinsic, say the Bauddhas ; and the 
« Vedautios declare that it is the validity of Cognitions that 
“ is intrinsic. 
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** Now*, the view of the SsnMyas is not right; for what 
does it mean? Poes it mean that both validity and 
** invalidity belong to the same individual cognition ? or that 
“ validity belongs to one and invalidity to another oogai- 
tion ? It cannot be the former; as that involves a self- 
“ contradiction. Nor can it be the latter; as there is nothing 
“ to determine which particular cognition is valid and which 
invalid; for the character of * cognition * belongs equally 
to both; and according to one who regards Cognitions to 
“ be valid, no other determinant can be possible. 

“ Nor again can both validity and invalidity be extrinsic 
“ (as held by the Logician) ; for in that case, at 
** the moment that any particular Cognition appears, it would, 
“ for some time, remain devoid of both validilt) and invalidity; 
“ this certainly is not what is known to be the case in 
** ordinary experience. 

‘‘ Now, it may be urged that (th«se two views having 
** been excluded) the BamJ^ha view is the right one ;—viz : 
“ that invalidity is intrinsic, and validity extriu'^ic, in cog- 
nitions. But this also is not tenable. Does the extrinsic 
** character belong to the production or to the recognition 
“ of the ‘ validity * ? It cannot belong to its production ; 

for cognition, produced by means of the Eye and such 
“ other causes, being momentary, it could never continue 
“ sufficiently long to allow of the extrinsic * validity ’ 
“ being produced in it. * But the Cognition having 
“ been brought about by the causes of the Cognition, after 
'‘sometime Validity is produced in it by reason of a 
“certain efficiency in the said causes;—this is what is meant 
“ by the production (of Validity) being extrinsic. If this were 
‘‘ not possible, then how is it that Validity is concomitant 
“ with efficUncy (of the Cause) ? * This is not right; as the 
“ said notion of concomitance may be explained as being due 
“ to the absence of such defects as impede validity. It will 
not be right to urge against this explanation the objection 
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that the concomitance (of Validity) being with the presence 
“ of Efficierwy, if we attribute it to the absence of defects^ it 
“would be attributing it to something to which it does not 
belong (with which it is not co-existent). Because * efficiency’ 
“ is nothing more than absence of defectsfO'F instance, 
“ in the case of Sense-organs and such other things, we do not 
“ find any * efficiency ’ apart from the ^ absence of defects '; 
“ even if soma sorb of a positive efficiency were found, it 
“ would only be one that serves to remove a defect, and thus 
brings about the * absence of that defect *; so that the said 
“ concomitance can, with every reason, be regarded as with 
“ the ‘absence of defect * (and nob with the efficiency). And as 
“ it is only after the cessation of defects (from its cause) that 
“ the validity of a cognition is accomplished, the concomitance 
“ of * validity^ with ‘ efficiency * must be through the ‘ absence 
“ of defects ’; and not directly with the ‘ efficiency itself/ 
“—Well then, in that case we may regard ‘ the absence of the 
“ obstructing defect * as the cause of ‘ Validity,* on the basis 
“of the fact that it is with this ‘absence* that ‘Validity* 
“ is concomitant.—Tliab also will nob be right, we reply ; for 
“ in that case it would not be possible to regard the defect 
“ as the obstructor (of Validity) ; as one thing can be roason- 
“ ably regarded as the obstructor of another only when 
“ it is found that the former steps in and renders the pro- 
*‘duction of the latter impossible, even though there is 
present a cause fully efficient to produce that thing; and cer- 
“ tainly the defect cannot step in when thwe is ‘ absence of 
“defect* [and this ‘absence of detect’ is a cause efficient 
“ to produce ‘ Validity’]. From all this it follows that the 
“ extrinsic character of the ‘ Validity ’ canzmt pertain to its 
''production. As for the recognithn of ‘Validity’,—how 
“ could that also be extrinsic ? The ‘ Validity * of a cognition 
“ consists in its being capable of apprehending its object 
“ (in its true form) ; and is this eapfihiliiy known from the 
“cognition of its being produced by efficiency? or from 
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“finding that it agrees with (is compatible •with) effective 
“ action (to which it gives rise) ? The former alternative 
“cannot be accepted ; it would mean that even when the Jar 
“ may be known, unless it is known that the said cognition 
“of the Jar has been brought about by an efficiency, it can- 
“ not be known that the cognition is capable of apprehending 
“ its object; so that there could arise no activity in regard 
“ to the Jar 1 * But it may be that the required activity 

“arises afterwards, when it does become known that the 
cognition has been brought about by an efficiency.’ That 
“ cannot be ; for just like the cognition of the Jar^ the cogni- 
“ tio7i of that cognition bHng born of an efficiency would be 
“ absolutely ineffective until there is a further cognition 
“ asserting the Validity of the latter cognition ; and so on 
** and on there would be regressus ad infinitum. This same 
“ reason would be equally applicable against the second 
“ alternative [that the Capability of the Cognition is known 
“ from finding it to be compatible with effective action]. The 
“ following explanation may be pub forward—‘ lu the case 
“ of the coguitions of Bating, &c , being the means of salis-‘ 
faction (of hunger), &c,, we find that though their validity 
“ is recognised only when it is known that thosaid Eating^ &c,, 
^ do actually bring about an effective action in the form oi 
“ the satisfying of hunger, &c., yet so far as the cognitions 
“ of the resulting saiisfactumi &c,, are concerned, their 
“ validity is recognised by itself (and not through the know- 
“ ledge of any effective actio-n); for the simple reason that 
“ there is no further effective action ; so that there is no infinite 
** regress at all.* But this is not right; because [the 
“ reasoning urged can be met by the following counter-reason- 
« ing}—the cognition in question of the means of satisfaction 
** &e., must be regarded as valid by itself,—because it is 
“ cognition—^just like the cognition of the result (satisfaction ; 
“ which cognition is accepted to bo self-valid);—specially as 
** the contrary view is negatived by the undesirable intor- 
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**dependence that it involves; that is, the recognition of 
•‘validity is dependent upon the cognition of the fact that 
“ the effective action of the man acting up to the cognition 
“ in question is in keeping with that cognition,—and the 
** activity of the man in accordance with a particular cognition 
“ is possible only after he has been convinced of the validity 
“of that cognition. ‘ But it is possible that, even before 
“ the validity (of the cognition) has been duly ascertained, 
“ the Agent has recourse to an action, for the 
“ very purpose of ascertaining that validity [as 
“ for instance, on perceiving silver, the man stoops to pick it 
“ up, just to make sure that what he has cognised as silver 
‘‘ is really silver] ; which shows that there need be no mutual 
“interdependence.* This may be so in the case of doubtful 
“cognitions; but how could there be any activity for the 
“ ascertainment of validity in tlie case of such ordinary and 
“ frequent cognitions as those of the Jar and such other well- 
known things,—in whose case there is no uncertainty at all ? 
• In the case of gold-testing we find that a certainty as to 
‘‘ its being real gold comes about,—not merely by the first 
“ cognition of it, but—only after there come about four such 
“cognitions (as that ‘ this is gold *}, following upon the four 
“ actions of close examination, rubbing (on touch-slone), 
“ heating and cutting;—which shows that it cannot be denied 
“that the validity is purely extrinsic.' This is not true ; 
“ for in the case cited what the second and subsequent cogni- 
“ tions do is only to set aside such doubts as there may be 
“ in regard to (i. e., obstructing) the validity of the first 
“ cognition ; and they do not tend towards the ascertainment 
“ of that validity. From all this it follows that the validity 
“ of cognitions must be regarded as intrinsic or self-sufficient, 
•*in the sense that in its production as well as in its rcco^nt- 
•* tion^ it is independent of any indicators other than what 
“ brings about the cognition ;—while as regards the invalidity 
•* of cognitions, inasmuch as it is produced by defects in 
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** the cause of the cogoibion, and it is made know^n (indicated) 

by the subsequent sublation of the cognition,—it must be 
** regarded as eetrinsic. * Bub the invalidity of Cognitions 
“ cannot be produced by anything outside the cognition itself; 

as invalidity is nothing more than nef/aiion of validity^-^ 
“ being just like the prior negation of validity.* This is not 
“ true ; as the reason just forward is * unknown,* not admitted 
“ by all parties; as a matter of fact the name * invalidity ’ is 
“ given to Ignorance, Doubt and Misconception (and not to 
“ mere negation of validity ); as has been declared by the 
" revered Kumarila Bhatta—* Invalidity is threefold, as oon- 
“ sisting in misoouoeption, ignorance and doubt; *—here what 
“is meant by the terra ‘ignorance', is the cognition of 
“ something other than the real thing ; as the same author 
“ speaks of it (in another place) as the cognition of another 
“ thing. Now certainly all these three cannot be mere 
“ negations. Even though cognitions are possessed of 
“ intrinsic validity, yet there can be nothing incongruous in 
“ their becoming invalid by reason of defects (in their cause); 
“juscaseven though fire is intrinsically yet it is found 
“ to be coal when its heat is suppressed by means of incanta- 
‘ tions. If you ever entertain a doubt as to the invalidity 
“ of cognitions being intrinsic, how could you explain the 
“ activity that results from even invalid cognitions, until the 
“ recognition of the presence cif defects in their origin [when 
“ alone the said activity ceases] ? 

■ “ It is in view of all this that the theory is accepted (by 
*'the Vedantin) that it is validity that is intrinsic in cognitions, 
‘‘Such being the case, if the Vedantin now asserts that 
“ ‘Brahman Knowledge’ stands in need of Deliberation, why 
“ should it not be regarded as involving the * abandoning of 
“ tenets * on his part ? ” 
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L. 

[Deliberation is cot incompatible with the self-validity of cognitions. 

It operates effectively towards the accomplishment of the Knowledge 
of Brahman]. 

To the above arguments of the Opponent we make tlio 
following reply:—The arguments put forward do not affect 
our position. Because all that Deliberation does is to remove 
the obstacle in the way (of True Knowledge), Though in 
reality Brahman is self-lnminous, and Word (in the form of 
scriptures) is perfectly capable of bringing about the direct 
cognition of Brahman,—yet it is quite possible that there 
may be obstacles (in the way of the requisite Knowledge of 
Brahnran), in the shape of («) past sins, ((») contrary func¬ 
tioning of the Mind, (c) total inapprehension of the subject, 
* and (d) misapprehension of It as consisting in the Body, the 
Sense-organs and such other things (as are not Brahman); 
and on account of these obstacles an unshaken direct cognition 
(of Brahman) fails to appear. Now of the obstacles, (a) 
past sins are wiped out by the due fulfilment of the duties 
pertaining to the life-conditions of the man ;—(A) the contrary 
functionings of the Mind are cheeked by the practice of 
calmness, self-control, &c. ;—(c) the total inapprehension of 
the subject of the Unity of Jiva and Brahman is set aside by 
Deliberation, which consists of cogitation and pondering;— 
and ((2) Meditation brings about tliat one-pointedness of the 
M'lid which removes all misapprehension and renders the 
Mind capable of apprehending the subtlest of subjects ;—then 
finally becomes accomplished that unruffled direct 
cognition (of Brahman) which is brought about 
by means of the Word (of the scriptures), Tliat the word of 
the Upanisadg is the means of bringing about the direct cogni¬ 
tion of Brahman is indicated by the nominal afflx in the word 
*aupanisadam * described in Vpanisada^) which appears 
as the epithet of Brahman in the passage—* I am asking 
about that person described in the Upanisads * ; —where what 
the nominal afflx means is that it is only by means of the 
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Upanisa^^ that the said person can be rightly known* Then 
again, the cognition of Brahman, which (being self-luminous) 
is directly (immediately) cognisable, cannot be indirect or 
mediate ; hence the conclusion is that at the very outset the 
cognition (of Brahman) arising from Word is direct; and this 
same cognition becomes fixed and steady on the removal of 
obstacles. Or, just as the direct contact of the sense-organ 
brings about Perception, and then again, with the aid of 
impressions left by the previous cognition of that thing, it 
brings about the recognition of that same thing,—exactly 
in the same manner it may be that Word, at the very outset 
brings about the indirect cognition of Brahman, and subse* 
quently, being lielped by the removal of the above-described 
obstacles, it brings about the second cognition, which is 
direct* Nor need the indirect cognition of the self-luminous 
Brahman be necessarily a misconception ; for (in ordinary 
eiperience) we find that even though a certain person’s cog¬ 
nition is itself self-luminous, yet the cognition that other 
persons have of that cognition is only inferential, which 
is indirect. In this manner even though at the very outset 
Word does bring about the cognition—direct or indirect*—of 
Brahman, it remains as good as not brought about, by reason 
of its not having acquired the position of an unruffled direct 
cognition ; and when contemptation and meditation are duly 
practised, as a result of these the knowledge of Brahman 
becomes duly steady, and thence comes to be spoken of as 
having been acquired. 

[Against this process, the Opponent raises the following 
objection J—** If such be the case, then, inasmuch as the 
“ final result appears after meditation, this meditation should 
** be regarded as the principal factor, and hearing and con- 
“ tempiation should, in that case, be only auxilliaries to 
** meditation, and should, as such, have to be regarded as 
‘‘ subordinate factors ” 

*Tbe presence of WT indicates the correct reading to be wbiob 

Appears to be required by the context. 
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It is not so, WG reply; for the simple reason that as a 
matter of fact, meditation can never be the means by which 
oogaition is actually brought about. There is no such means 
of cognition as ‘ Meditation ’; hence Meditation, by itself, 
could never be a cause in the bringing about of any cognition. 
Hearing, on the other hand, consists in the ascertaining of the 
import of the potency of words; and as such being a special 
feature of Word, which is a Means of Cognition, the said 
Hearing itself may be looked upon as the * means *; so that 
it is the hearing that should be regarded as the predominant 
factor. Contemptation and Meditation, on the other hand serve 
only to remove powerful obstacles, and serve to bring about 
certain effects on the Mind, which help in the accomplishment 
of the result; so that these (Contemplation and Meditation) 
should be regarded as subordinate auxilliaries to the final 
result. Contemptation sets aside the inapprehension of the 
subject and thereby removes all doubts from the Mind ; and 
Meditation sets aside all misconception and brings about the 
one-pointedness of the Mind. Steadiness (Self-control), &q , 
as also Sacrificial Performances, serve as indirect auxilliaries; 
and as such come in useful as constituting the entire pi^ocess 
(whereby Brahman-Knowledge is obtained). Among these 
latter again, Steadiness, &c., are the more intimate auxilliaries; 
as it is these that serve to remove such visible defects as the 
contrary functionings of the Mind and Sense-organs, which 
obstruct the capacity for right Hearing; while Sacrificial Per¬ 
formances are only remote auxilliaries, inasmuch as these 
serve to remove only the Unseen (supernatural) defects. 
From all this we conclude that in the bringing about of the 
unruffled direct cognition (of Brahman), the principal cause is 
hearing, as aided by the aforesaid auxilliaries, which help in 
the process (of that cognition being obtained). That Hear¬ 
ing however, which, prior to the operation of the auxilliaries, 
brings about either only indirect cognition, or an unsteady 
direct cognition, may be regarded as subordinate to Mediia' 
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iion ; flnd this would not militate against our tenets ; as the 
Hearing that we insist upon regarding as the predominant 
factor, is only that which brings about such direct Srahman- 
Knowledgeas serves to put an end to all metempsychic troubles. 

LL 


[The purpose of BrahicaO'Knowledge coueiets in the removal of evil.] 

Says the Opponent—The Knowledge of Brahman cannot 
P 104 ** regarded as putting an end to metempsychic 

<* or worldly troubles; because as a matter of fact 
'* we find that worldly troubles continue even when the said 
“ knowledge has been attained/* 

This is not right; because it is a fact fully established by 
the scriptures that whenever there is direct cognition of 
truth, there is cessation of all A^i^gasa or Illusion from its 
very root, and where there is no such cognition, there is 
no cessation of Illusion. “ But the cognition of truth, 
even though contrary to Adhyasa^ may not entirely remove 
it; just as the mere cognition of the Self as distinct from the 
Body &c,, even though opposed to Adkynsay does not entirely 
destroy it.’* This can not be; as the two cases are not 
analogous ; the cognition of truth is contrary to the Root- 
Ignorance (the Ignorance that lies at the root of all Illusion); 
which is not the case with the cognition of the Self merely 
as different from the Body &o. In that case the Root- 
Ignorance having been destroyed by the Cognition of Truth, 
the Body should fall away forthwith.’* Not so; as it is 
possible for the Body &o., to continue for a while, by the 
force of the impressions or momentum set up Ignorance 
and its effects. “ But such impressions are known to exist 
only in tlie case of Cognition and in that of the revolution of 
wheels ; and not anywhere else.*’ It is not so ; for we do 
find impressions in the case of Smell and such other things 
also. ** As a matter of fact, on the removal of the Flower, what 
still produces the notion of smell is^ not any Impression, 
hut, the subtle flower-particles, Buch as BubsiBt in every flo wer.” 

Viv, 247. 
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Even BO, it will have to be admitted that at the time of 
Universal Dissolution, there remain the impressiom left by 
all the effects that had appeared during the closing cycle. 
Those persons who will not admit these should be met by the 
following inference—* the final destruction of the effects must 
be due to impressions,—because while being something other 
than the destruction of impressions, it is a destruction, like 
the destruction of Cognitions (which is brought about by 
impressions).’ But this inference would be annulled by 
the welhknown fact that impressions are possible only for 
actions and Cognitions !** Well, if that be so, then, inas¬ 
much as Nescience and its effects are also only mistaken 
cognitionB, they could, as cogniHons, give rise to Impressions. 

“ It may be that, even though the witnessing Consciousness, 
pertaining to Nescience &o„ is eternal, yet the vriUi relating 
to the wrong cognition qualifying that Consciousness is 
transient, and hence the said Impression may be possible; 
but even so, how can the direct cognition of Duality arise 
from Impressionsy which are productive of Remembrance 
only ? ** What we say in reply to this is that Impressions 
are a defect attaching to that Consciousness which is the 
cause of the direct cognition of worldly phenomena ; just for 
instance, as Dimness affecting the eyes, which are the means 
of direct perception, becomes the cause of direct cognition iu the 
form of misconceptions. It will not be right to argue that 
pure Consciousness cannot be the substratum of Impres¬ 
sions ”;—because Consciousness can be the substratum of 
Impressions in the same manner as it is the substratum of 
Nescience. Then again, even thoiigh Impressions are effects, 
they do not require a constituent cause, being, in this respect, 
like Destruction; specially as it is only positive products — 
with the sole exception of Nescience and Impression—that 
require constituent causes. So that, even though iu other 
cases Impression must subsist in its own constituent cause, 
yet, in the case in question, it is quite possible for it to subsist 
in Consciousness, which is not its constituent cause. 


Vit. 248. 
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The postulating of Impressions does not necessarily imply 
the denial of ‘ VidShamukti \ ‘ Deliverance during Life * ; for 
the said Deliverance is accomplished at the exhaustion of 
such Karmic forces as have been set going, when Impressions 
cease by reason of the recollecting of True Knowledge. “ But 
Nescience having ceased, and there being no constituent cause 
for Impressions, how could the Body &c. continue without 
a constituent substratum ? ** Well, in that case, ‘ Deliver¬ 
ance during Life * may be explained as arising on the acquiring 
of True Knowledge—the taint of Nescience (and the consequent 
connection with the Body &c.) continuing till the exhaustion 
of the active Karmic forces ; and when the obstruction 
of these Karmic forces has been removed, even the slight 
p 105 of Nescience ceases entirely, by the force 

of True Knowledge. 

From all this it follows that the purpose of the VSijanta 
texts consists in the acquiring of that Knowledge of the Unity 
of Brahman which puts an end to all metempsychic troubles. 
Though there are certain V’edanta texts which lay down the 
worshipping of Brahman with attributes, yet these should 
be taken merely as a side-issue, a bye-activity,—like the 
laying down of the milking vessel (which is laid down as a sub- 
subsidiary, helping in the main action of the Sacrifice) ; and 
hence these also should be taken as pointing out that same 
a5fioluts Attributeless Brahman which is spoken of (in these 
texts) as the object of worship. And as regards the qualities 
that are laid down as objects of worship, they serve the useful 
purpose of helping in the compreheuding of the true nature 
of Absolute Brahman,—by the method, of assuming a cha¬ 
racter (for It, hypothetically) and then rejecting it (as un¬ 
suitable ; and thus by the process of elimination, getting at 
the A6soluis, free from all attributes). And before the 
said attributes have been actually rejected, the Brahman 
qualified by them may be taken as one whose worship is laid 
down for the accomplishing of certain ordioary results (and 
not of the highest result of Deliverance). 
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'* If the iajuaotioQ of worship, based upon the wrong 
imposition of qualities on Brahman, is only for the purpose 
of bringing about (by the process of elimination) the due 
comprehension of the nature of Brahman, by the person 
seeking Final Release,^then in that case (these injunctions 
being for the purpose of the seeking after Final Release), 
persons entitled to worship would be just these persons who 
are entitled to Final Release ; just as in connection with the 
^ irsha-pUr^amasa sacrifices, we have the text ‘ the fetching 
of the water should be done with the milking vessel ’ ; and 
the person entitled to the use of this * milking vessel' is the 
same who is performing the Parsha^Purnamaaa,’' 

This does not affect our position. In the example cited, 
it being a fact that the fetching of water is possible only for 
one who is entitled to the performance of the Darsha* 
pUrmmam ,—it follows that the injunction of the * milking 
vessel 'to be used if cattle is desired is also meant for those who 
are performing the Daraha^nrmmasa, In the case in question 
however, the injunction (of worship) may be taken as referring 
to persons not necessarily seeking Final Release; as it is 
possible for these persons also to comprehend, by means of 
the texts concerned, what is imposed upon Brahman; so that 
in this case it does not necessarily follow that the persons 
entitled to the worship are the same as those entitled to Final 
Release. 

“ It may be that those Vgijanta texts that lay down the 
worshipping of the qualified Brahman help in the bringing 
about of the comprehension of the true nature of Brahman • 
but the same cannot he said of those texts that lay down the 
worshipping of the PrSnas and such other things.” 

Not so; as these latter also ultimately load to the same 
end, through the purification of the internal organ (accom¬ 
plished by means of the worship of the Prana? &o.), 

Thus then, we conclude that Brahman forms the tubjait- 
ntoMer of all VsdSnta texts;—their purpose consists in the 

Miy, 25a. 
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removal of evil by means of the attaining of Knowledge of 
Brahman ; so that of the Soience of Ve(jSnta also, those same 
are the Subject-matter and Purpose. 

LIL 

[That the subject-matter and purpose of the Vedanta are as described 
is implied by the first Vedaola-Su^ra j as the Poteutial affix always 
denotes the means of accomplishing a desired end.] 

Says the Opponent—“ All that the first lays down 

“ is the fact that an enquiry (into the nature of Brahman) 
** should be held ; how is it then that you are now putting 
“ forward in connection with the Inquiry into V6<jSnta, 
** a subject-matter and a purpose that are not even mentioned 
“in the Sutra ?** 

Our answer to this is as follows :—The said purpose and 
subject-matter are actually implied in the Sutra (even though 
they are not mentioned in so many words). We shall show later 
on that all injunctive affixes—the Injunctive, the Imperative 
and the Potential—denote the means of accomplishing a 
desired end. So that when the first Sutra stands in the 
form—‘ for the purpose of knowing Brahman, the Vedanta 
texts should he pondered over ’—what the potential affix (in the 
term * should be pondered over *) denotes is the fact that 
what is expressed by the Verbal root (to ‘ ponder ’),—t. e. the 
pondering or reflection —'is the means of accomplishing some 
sort of a desirable end, in general j—and when the question 
arises as to what particular desirable end it is that is accom> 
plished by means of the said reflection, it is Final Release that 
comes to be regarded as that end; for the simple reason that 
it is the desire for Final Release that distinguishes the person 
undertaking the said Reflection or Inquiry; just as (in the 
case of sacrificial performances) Heaven &c. come to be 
regarded as the end to be accomplished [by reason of the fact 
that it is desire for these that distinguishes the man under¬ 
taking the performances]. And as fpr the ‘ Knowledge of 
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Brahman —it being the direct result of the Rf^flection express¬ 
ed by the verbal root,—and also the direct means of bringing 
about Final Helease,—it comes in as an intervening agency; 
just as ApUroa (being the result of Sacrifices and the cause 
of Heaven) does in the case of sacrificial performances. 

The Opponent (PrSbhakara) raises an objection—“ The 
Injunctive affix signifies, not the means of accomplishing a 
desire4 but only injunction or command; as it is only this 
latter that cannot be cognised by any other means of cogni¬ 
tion ; so that the injunctive affix urges the person addressed 
to the undertaking of what is denoted by the verbal root; and 
it goes on to imply that what is denoted bj the verbal root is 
the means of accomplishing the desired end.’’ 

There is nothing in this view; as there is no possible 
incongruity (for the avoiding of which sue)) an implication or 
presumption would be necessary). That is to say, in the 
absence of the fact that what is denoted by the verbal root is 
tlie means whereby the desired end is accomplished, (a) would 
the form of the Injunction itself be impossible? or {b) would 
its urging power be impossible? (a) It could not be the 
former; as in the case of the obligatory and occasional duties, 
we have the injunction in its complete form, even though there 
are no results. (6) In the second case, when the Injunction 
urges the agent, does it do so through the desire for results, 
or by itself ? If the former, then the urging might be done by 
the desire itself; and what would be the use. of the Injunction ? 
Specially as in the case of perceptible things, we find the 
desire doing the urging^ independently by itself. If it be the 
latter, then the Injunction would, like the force of the 
stream, forcibly urge forward a person who may not have 
any desire at all for the result (accomplished by the action to 
which he is urged); and such urging (of persons without 
desire) would be possible even in a case where what is denoted 
by the verbal root is not the means of accomplishing any 
desired result at all! Otherwise it may be possible that the force 
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of the streatn also would be urging (the drowning man) towards 
an action leading to a desirable result 1 

** Even though the Injunction alone may not presuppose 
the connection between the result and the action signified by 
the Verbal root,—yet, when the Injunction becomes recognised 
•by a person desiring the result, it does certainly come to 
establish that connection.*’ 

Not so; as even so there would be no incongruity, even in 
the absence of such a connection. For instance, even though 
the desired result were not one to be accomplished by the 
action expressed by the verbal root, there would be nothing 
in the way of the desire for the said result beiug the qualifica¬ 
tion of the person entitled to undertake the act; because iu 
the case of such offerings (the AijnihOtra f. i.) as are laid 
down to be made * as long as one lives the qualification of 
the performer consists in being alive, which certainly is not 
something accomplished by the act of offering, ** But even 
though this may be so when the qualification concerned 
is one that is not capable of being accomplished; yet in 
cases where the qualification—in the shape of the result 
—is such as is capable of being accomplished, the result 
cannot be a qualification unless it be capable of being accom¬ 
plished by means of the act denoted by the verbal root/* 
This is not right; for when you speak of * capable of being 
accomplisheddoes it mean * capable of being accomplished dy 
what is signified by theverbalroot Or merely * capable of being 
accomplished * in general ? If it is the former, then what is 
presupposed and what presupposes being the same> it involves 
the absurdity of a thing resting in itself. If it is the latter, 
then is the fact of Heaven being capable of being accomplish¬ 
ed known directly from words ? Or is it only implied ? It 
cannot be the former ; as there is no word expressing the idea. 
Nor can it be the latter; as there is nothing that could imply 
it; inasmuch as we do not see anything that would be inex¬ 
plicable except on the basis of Heaven being regarded as 

Ftr. 26a. 
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something to be accomplished. ** Well, if Heaven were 
not something capable of being accomplished, it could not 
have anj connection with persons desirous of it.*’ Even so, 
Heaven could not be a qualification of the person entitled 
to the performance of the act,—on the strength of which we 
could assume the fact of its being capable of being accom* 
plishedbj what is ezpressed by the verbal root. Then again, 
when one says * pSvadatto has a dry stick', the stick is the 
qualification of p3va(}atta, and dryness is the qualification of 
the stick,—so when it is said * one desiring Heaven is entitled 
to the performance of actions the desire is the qualification 
of the person entitled, and Heaven is the qualification of the 
Desire. ** But even Heaven may, through the Desire, be 
regarded as the qualification of the person." Even so, it 
does not follow that Heaven is accomplished by means 
of the act denoted by the verbal root. For example, 
in the case of the sentence ‘ one desirous of study 
should live on alms even though the study is some¬ 
thing to be accomplished^ and it enters into the qualification 
of the person entitled to perform the act referred to, yet it 
is not recognised as something capable of being accomplished 
by living on alms^ which is the act denoted by the verbal 
root ^{chaiSt'). “ But we also find the contrary to be 
the case in such sentences as * desiring riches one should 
p ^ serve the king Well, in that case (what we 

would urge is that), it is extremely difficult to 
determine how Heaven and desire for it can serve the pur* 
pose of qualifying the Agent; for in the first place the term 
* desiring heaven ' does not preclude the non-connection of 
the Agent with the Injunction of the J^arshapUrnamUsa; 
as the preclusion of this non-connection is already accom¬ 
plished by the force of the obligatory Injunctive word 
itself;—nor can the term be taken as precluding the connec¬ 
tion of other things (than the JDarshapUr^mliscsj ; for if 
persons not desiring heaven were to be precluded from the 
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Panhap^ranmnsa Sacrifices, this preclusion would be 
iocornpatiblo with the obligatory character of the Tnjunctive 
word; specially as the Obligatory Injunction is something 
entirely different from the Optional Injunction. '‘Bat 
these objections cease to apply if we take the preclusion to 
be of both, the connection of others and the non-connection 
oi i\iQ parshapHrn'tmlsa," It is not so; for though it is 
true that the obligatory injunction is expressed by the 
passage laying down thesacrifice, while the optional 
iajanction is expressed by the passage speaking of * desiring 
Heaven —yet in reality there is no difference between the 
two injunctions,—as it is easily recognised that it is the 
same Parshapflrnamasa along with its subsidiaries that 
figures ill both Injunctions. Then, as for this distinction 
between ‘ obligatory * and ‘ optional that may be explained 
as bearing upon the difference in the character of the person 
entitled to the performance. Nor will it be right to argue 
that—“ if the df^sire for heaoen is not a qualification for the 
Agent, the term ‘ desiring heaven * would be absolutely 
futile, ** For, just as in the case of the passage * holding the 
stick the priest recites the Praisa mantras *, we find that 
the priest reciting the Praim mantras having already been 
spoken of elsewhere, all that this passage does is to speak 
of the Btic/c as the qualification of the Priest, the sense 
being—* when the Priest recites the PriUa mantras he 
should hold a stick —in the same manner, the term ‘desir¬ 
ing Heaven ’ may be taken as pointing to the Heaven as the 
qualification; as has been declared by Parthasarathi—* as 
the result to be accomplished is what is desired, the term 
desire must be taken as referring to that; how a mere quali¬ 
fication can be the predominant* factor in a sentence 
has been shown in the case of the term holding the 
Btick \ Even if tlie term ‘ desiring heaven ’ is taken 
merely as pointing to the result (and not as qualifying the 
Agent), the real character of the Agent would be recognised 
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by implication. For instance, the fact of the Sacrifice being 
the means of aocomplishing Heaven having been made 
known bj the Injunctive and other afilxes, the Agent, by 
himself, realises that the action mentioned is the means of 
accomplishing something that he desires, and thus comes to 
recognise himself as entitled to the performance of that 
action. Thus in this manner the term * desiring heaven 
pointing to the result, becomes capable of being construed 
along with the sentence speaking of the means of accomplishing 
that result. And this is possible only if the Injunctive, the 
Potential and other affixes denote the fact of a certain act 
being the means of accomplishing something desirable, and 
not when they denote mere Injunction, Hence InjuncHon 
cannot be accepted as forming the denotation of the 
Injunctive and other affixes. 

Other writers hold that what is brought about by the 
Injunctive and other affixes is the cognition of the relation 
of cause and effect between Heaven and the action denoted 
by the verbal root. Their position may be summed up as 
follows:— 

** What is expressed by the injunctive sentence is the 
‘ Injunction as along with (qualified by) the subject-matter 
and the Agent. The subject-matter is the saorificet the 
** person desirous of heaven is the Agent; and with a view 
*• to render the Injunction effective, we presume the mutual 
“ relation of Action and Doer to subsist between these (the 
“ Agent and the subject-matter),—without which relation, 
•* as the subject-matter would not be put into action by the 
** Agent, the Injunction would not be effective. Thus then, 
“ just as in the case of the man holding the atiek, it is found 
** that that which is connected with the man holding the gtick 
“ is also connected with the atiek ,—in the same manner 
** when the Sacrifice would be related to the urged Agent 
" who ia desirous of heaven^ it would become related also to the 
** Heaven, which is a qualification (of the Agent), This 
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” relation cannot be anj other that that of the * Primary and' 
Secondary' (the Principal and Subordinate). So that 
Heaven being the predominant factor, the Sacrifice becomes 
p 108 ** related to it as the subordinate factor, and it 

“ follows that there subsists between these two the 
** relation of cause and effect (the Sacrifice being the cause 
“ and Heaven the effect). ** 

There is nothing in this theory. For in the manner 
described, there might be a connection of the Sacrifice 
with even such qualifications of the Agent as living, burning 
of ike house and so forth *' Let there be this connec* 
tion—what is the harm P ** Well, if there were such 
connection, the question would arise—does this being alive 
become connected as the subordinate factor in regard to what 
is denoted by the Verbal root? Or as the predominant factor? 
If the former, then, it would come to this that the being 
alive, which is a qualification of the Agent entitled to the 
obligatory JDarshapUrnamasa, being subsidiary to this sacri¬ 
fice, would have to be connected also with the Saurya and 
other ectypes of it. That the Saurya sacrifice, laid down in the 
sentence ‘one desirous of Brahmic glory should offer the rice 
to Surya is an ectype of the DarshapflrmmUsa is made 
clear by the force of the injunction of the ‘offering’;—this 
being so, in view of the ‘ law of transferences * that ‘ the Botype 
is to be performed like the Archetype *, the subsidiary details 
of the BarshapUrnamUsa become applicable to the Saurya ;— 
and inasmuch n^being alive is as much a detail as any other, 
this also becomes connected with the Saurya; and thus the 
meaning of the injunction of the Saurya would be that * one 
should offer the rice to SUrya throughout his life', But 
inasmuch as the Saurya has been laid down for the person 
having a particular desire (that for Brahmic glory), this 
precludes the possibility of the connection of such details as 
pertain to au obligatory act; so that the said incongruity 
Cannot arise P" This is not right; because the con- 
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ditions of the obligatorj and optional acts should all be as 
applicable to the Bctype as to the Archetype (in view of the 
general law of Transference). 

If| on the other hand, the bfing aliva becomes connected 
(with the denotation of the Verbal root) as the predominant 
factor,—then, in that case, being the predominant factor, the 
being alive should be looked upon as something to be ace 
pliskedf just like Heaven From all this it follows that the 
term * desiring Heaven *, which speaks of a particular result, 
becomes connected with the injunctive word, in virtue of the 
fact that every injunctive word in general signifies the means 
of accomplishing something desirable. 

Another objection is raised—** If the Injunctive affix 
** signifies the means of accomplishing a desirable end, then 
** there should be no instrumental ending in the sentence 
< JyotUtomBna yaj'Cta ’; as the instrumental is laid down 
** as to be used only for the signification of such 
** as is not already signified by conjugational or nominal or 
** verbal affixes [and in the case in question the desired 
“instrumentality is ex^hyputkesi already signified by the 
“ conjugational injunctive affix in * YajSta.] 

This objection does not affect our position. Even though 
the injunctive affix (in YajSta) expresses the instrumentality 
of ‘sacrifice* in general,—which is what is denoted by the 
verbal root * Yaj* (in * YajSta )—yet, it does not signify the 
instrumentality of the particular sacrifice JyotiHtoma (for the 
signifying of which we require the instrumental ending in 
‘ JyotiatomSna ']. Thus there need be nothing incongruous in 
the fact that the means of accomplishing a desirable end is 
denoted by the injunctive affix. 

Now, when the Sfitra stands in the form—* one who 
desires Final Release should reflect upon the tex-ts* 

—what it signifies is the fact that Reflection is the means of 
accomplishing a desirable end in general; bat it follows from 
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this that Final Release, which is a particular kind of desirable 
endt is the final purpose of that Science of Reflection. And 
the term * Bralimajinasa', serves to point out also the subject- 
matter of that science. Though in reality the subject-mailer 
of the Science is dealt with in a later chapter (called the 
SamanvdtyUdhydiya)fSkn^t\ieParp 08 erciihQ Fourth Chapter,—yet 
it becomes necessary to indicate these in the opening Sfltra 
also; as a due understanding of these is nrcessary before one 
undertakes the inquiry embodied in the Science. 

Thus then the purport of this section is that, inasmuch 
as this Science has a subject-matter and a definite purposei 
people should undertake its study. 

End of Chapteb I, 
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• •• 

176,219 

Upadhi 

aaa 

73,83 

Upaya 

aaa 

37 

Use of Pronouns 

ssa 

41 

U^sarga 

•• 

233 

V. 

Vaebaspati Mishra 

• a 

198 

Vague Abstract form 

• aa 

104 

Vaijatya 

•a# 

237 

VatshSfika tenet 

aaa 

163 

Validity of the Ve^an^ view 

aaa 

1 

Valid Prama 

aaa 

192 

Ve^an^a PbilMophy 

• »• 

41 

Teda^tin 

aaa 

16 

Vicious Circle 

• aa 

140,231 

Vicious Regress 

...220,228 

Viparyayaparyavasaua 

aaa 

244 
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Viro^ba 

#•« 

Page. 

197 

Viffay* 

••a 

104 

^'ifayaTifayibliara 


101 

Vifayi 

aat 

104 

Vtfbfifi^a 

aaa 

60 

Vishnya 

••a 

60 

Vi8hi|ta 

• tt 

6fi 

Vitarka (doubt) 


41 

Vyaghata 

••a 

219 

Vyipaka 

• M 

206, 



Page. 

Vyapya 

207 

Vyavaharya|va 

**• 228 

w 


Weakneas of basic premissea 

A.. 244 

Wrangling 

... 16 

Wrangling discussion 

... 3 

Wrong Cognition 

...188, 218 

Wrong Knowledge 

... 46 

Wrong induction 

... 233 





NOTICE OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

I 

Anvik8anayata((vabodha —by Var<]bamSiia UpadbySya^ 
Palm-leaf. 94 Leaves. Containing the first three Sufrai-^ 
*J'ri8n(rl '—of an original Commentary on the NySya-SQtras 
of Gautama. Dated 392 of the * LaksmSna Sena * Era. 

This is a voluminous and extremely illuminating commen¬ 
tary on the Sutras written by the Author after he bad 
finished his Commentary upon UdayanaohSrya’s * Pari- 
shud^^i ’ on VSohaspati Mishra’s * l^ySyavUr(ikatS(parya- 
iikit \ The writing of an independent commentary on the 
onginal Sutras appears to have been the custom of several 
old writers on NySya. Udayanacharya, after writing the 
Pari8kti4dkit wrote his fa^vahodhi —otherwise called * Ny^ya- 
parishiafa *—on the Su(ra8 ; [this has been commented upon by 
VardhamSna separately]; VardhamSna, after having written 
his commentary or Udayana’s works, wrote the Anoikfd-' 
nayj7fa//t;a69dAa; and I am told, Jayanta Bhatta also, after 
writing the NyUyatnaHJari,' wrote an elaborate Commentary 
on the Sutras, called IfySyakalikS, 

VardhamSna was a Brahmapa of Mithila, the son and 
pupil of GaOgSsba UpadhySya, the author of the Ipaffvackin- 
Every one of Vardhamana’e works contains the 
following verses:— 

II 

a IM - <WKW "• 

^ II 

4..*» 

Ho is the author of the following works—(1) NydyanU 
Commentary on Udayana’s * Paiyhu4<fhi*; 

.^raA2U&a---on the Nyayakosumanjali; (3) a Commentary 
on Mie ifmafa(tvario9kai (4) CommentM'y on Udaysna’s 
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NySyaparishiffa ; (&) Commentary on NyUyalilaoati; (6) 

Commentary on the Kira^^vali; (7) Anvih^3nayataf(va- 
boif^a; (8) Commentary on ShrX-Har^’s Kliandanakha^U'^ 
WiUfloy*i [Gokulanatha Up^hySya in his KhandanSkutbSra 
refers to this work— ^ 

II 

The same bundle contains a fragment of a Commentary 
on the Nyaya-Sti^ras by Keshava Mishra, the author of the 
J^arkabhdaa. The Commentary is oonoise and clear ; and 
confines itself to explanation pure and simple. 


NOTICE OF BOOKS. 

The Indian Library Year Book and Authors’ Who is Who, 
Edited by Prof. N. Mitra, M.A., and Published by the Panini 
Office, Bahadurganj, Allahabad—Price, Rs. 2. 

We notice with great pleasure the publication of a useful 
book of reference, which was a great desideratum. Thacker’s 
Directory is not only too costly and too bulky for ordinary 
use; it does not also serve the purpose which the book 
under notice does. 

We are glad that we have now in print a collection (if 
not at present a very large collection) of the names of 
Indian Authors and their principal works, of Periodicals, 
News Agencies, Libraries and Reading Rooms, Scientific 
Associations, Printing Presses, Booksellers and Publishers, 
and also the full texts of the Newspapers Act of 1908, the* 
Indian Press Act of 1910, the Indian Copyright Act of 
and the Indian Copyright Regulations of 1914. In fact 
it is a veritable Vade Meeum for the book-trade. 

So far as we have been able to see, the present publioat^' 
is as aoourate as it is useful. The inevitable printers' devil, 
however, has still got his fair share. ( ' Hi s Majesty' tA£& 

in the Highlands’ for ‘ Ser MujestyV;. ia 
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20 

out of date; but rery little. E, g. Dr. Bhandakar is, to the 
best of our kuowledge, no longer a Professor at Poon% and 
Prof. Togendrauath Samaddar is at Bankipore now. and 
not at Hazaribagh ; the Oomrade of Delhi is novr extinct. 

These faults do not however materially detract from the 
value of the book, and we hope that in coming years it may 
improve and prosper, as all useful publications are destined > 
to do, 

A. J. 
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AdhtItI II. 

Leiion L 
Section (1). 

Detailed ^^amihaiion of DoM, 

[Sutras 1—7.] 

BhAsya. 

[P. 60. L. 1 toL. 11.) 

After this proceeds the detailed examination of Promtina 
and the other categories. And. inasmuch as every definitive 
cognition has been declared (in SUtra 1-N41) to consist in the 
‘ascertainment of the real character of a thing after duly 
deliberating over the two sides of the question, * (whereby 
delibet%iion or Donbf^ is made the precursor of all UeBnite 
Cognition)—it is Doubt that is examined first of all.* 

( 1 ). 

No Doubt can ahisb either from the oertaih 

COGNITION OP PROPERTIES COMMON TO SEVERAL OBJECrS, 

OB FROM THE CERTAIN COONITION OF CHARACTERS BBIONQ- 
ING TO ONLY ONE OF THE OBJECT8.”t 
(a) “As a matter of fact, Doubt arises from the cognition 
** of common properties, and not from the -gropertiee only$;— 
“ (6) or again, as a matter of fact, we do not find any Doubt 
“ arising from the mere cognition of the property and the 
“ things possessing that propertyno Doubt is found to 

* The Ver\ika gives further reasons for beginning the dtiaiUd examination 
^ith Doubt, even though the enunciation has begun with PramdM. 

t Sutras 1 to 5 embody the Pitrvapdkia view—which traverses the explana¬ 
tion of Doubt provided in SQ. 1-1-23. 

}This opening sentence of the HAdsya is a little obscure. The words of the 
apparently mean that ' Doubt doee not ariee from the cognition of common 
properties * ; while the BhO^a represents the sense to be that ‘ Doubt aritee from the 
cognition of common properties. ’ The explanation given in the Footnote lin the 
Vitianagram Seriee Edition) is in itself a forced one : but it would be acceptable if it 
did not make this opening sentence identical to sense with what follows as tho fourth 
alternative explanation provided by the HASsya in L. 8 below. Both the Vdrfika 
and fdjparya have felt this difficulty. The former oharaotenses this Erst state* 
mmt of tho P&rvapakea as ' 7athd$hru tiuHhanam,’ nod the Utter remarks timt the 
etatemeot is made regardless of the explanations that have been provided under 8a. 
1*1-23. The real explanation is as follows, as is made clear in the BhO^yaehan^ra. 

The present 89. I contains three statenaents—I Vwnrw^fwrWfTV ^ e trw: 

' (this denies the first statement in Sfi. 1*1-23, vie. ;); this ie inter* 

r eted by the Bha. as representing the four pflrpopoAfas .‘—(a) taking RlWNfVr of SQ. 

1-23 to mean mere pretence or connection, and denying that mere presence of common 
pMperties gives rise to Doubt, which only arises when these properties are duly 
t<wgDifed; (b) taking to mean cognition, and denying that any donbt can 

even from the recognition of common properties in only one of the two things 
enter into the doubt; (c) taking aecertainmeHt; and (d) stating the 

etqiiatioD in a different manner from (e). 11. N VWf: (this 

AnAifthe pt Su. 1*1-23, which oontainiog the same term ViMw is 

ywt to all the four purvapakiat Uxat have beea arged ^ve. III. 

Nydya Voh IL 1 
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‘‘ arise at the time that the observer has the idea* I perceive 
** a property common to these two things*;—(c) or it is not 
** possible for any Doubt to arise from the cognition of com* 
** mon properties, when the thing (in regard to which the 
** common properties are perceived; is different (from that in 
“ which the common properties are perceived); wlien the 
** cognition (of common properties) appears in regard to one 
■** thing, for instance Colour, the Doubt cannot arise in regard 
** to another thing, for instance Touch; — (d) or lastly, from 
** Adhyav:*ay(tt —which stands for conviction, certain cognviopt 
** —there cannot arise i^oubt, which stands for uncertain 
“ cognition ; as in this case there would be no afi&uity between 
** Cause and effect (which is essential), 

“These same objections apply also to the view that Doubt 
** arises atiBkadharmadhyavsaydt, i,e», from the conviction of 
“ the properties of several things. 

“ Nor does Doubt ever arise from the cognition of the 
“ properties of any one out of two things ; on the contrary, 
*‘ from such cognition there arises the certain cognition of 
** that one thing. *'t 

Vdriika on Sit. (1). 

[P. 183, L. 4 to P. 185, L, 3]. 

Introductory, 

It has been declared in the Bhusya [Trans. P. 11) that 
—the Science of Keasoniug proceeds by three' processes, by 
enunciation, by definition nud by examination *;—of these the 
denunciation and JDefinilion (of the Categories) have been ex¬ 
plained under the foregoing A4^^a ; next to follow is theic 
Examination, Inasmucli as the Dednition of the Categories 
has followed the order in which they were enuntoafetf, the 
same order should be observed in the Examination also ; so 
that the categories should be examined in the same order; 
and as the first category to be enunciated and dedned was 
Fram^na, it would be only right to begin the Examination alsn- 
with the same. Though thus the opening of the presenlf 

* ‘This Uiiog (which is seen) ani thst thiog (wbi(^ is rsmsmbered) } 

'XlV V<pg WV W^hr—says BhiHyachan4rtt. 

t This ftlternetive takesas equivalent to ’one of two 

^^inilar things. 
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A<}by5ya should be the occasion for starting the Examinatiun 
of the PramSnas^ the Sutra skips oyer these, and proceeds 
with the ExaminaUon of Doubt “ Why should there be a 
change in the order ? ** Doubt is the first to be eraminrd, 
because it is the principal accessory of all eseomination ; as is 
clear from the definition that the Sutra (1-1-41) basproyidedof 
Definitive Cognition as the ‘ ascertainment of the real charac¬ 
ter of a thing after due p'ynderiny ooer the two sides of iho 
question * [where it is shown that pondering, un. Doubt, 
stands at the base of all cogitation], ‘‘ Bub it has been 
declared (in the Bbasyn, Text P. 48, L. 10 to 13) that it is not 
necessary that every Definitive Cognition should proceed after 
due pondering over the two sides of a question; and it has 
been added that in the case of Discussion the definitive cogni¬ 
tion is arrived at by injans of the arguments in support 
of the two sides of the question; and that in the case of a 
Scientific Treatise, it is arrived at without any (Doubt) at all. 
So that the present enquiry forming part of a scientific 
treatise, there is no^reason why it should begin the section on 
Emmination with Doubt; specially as it is only in the case of 
Hypothetical Reasoning that enquiry is preceded by Doubt.** 
It is quite true that Doubt is nob a necessary factor in all 
Definitive Cognition; but it is a necessary element in 
all enquiry; the Dafinitive Cognition may or may not 
be preceded by Doubt, but enquiry must always be pre¬ 
ceded by Doubt. What the Bhasga has said in regard 
to the absence of Doubt in Discussion and Scientific 
^Treatises is only with reference to the two parties to the 
. discussion; the sense being that in regard to matters 
dealt with in the Science there is no doubt in the minds of 
two controversialists, both of them (being learned and 
quite certain as to the doctrines of the Science ;• and 

% The fdfparya It i« only wheo the two persona nre fully learned 

baTe DO doubts io regard to what is eoaUined in the 8hd$lra \ but whan 
iheniipssioD » held between two students, or between a etadent and hie 
oertaWy room for doubt j in wlmA cm# the Inyeetigstion is preoederf 

NvOtja VoL JT. S 
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as regards the Science itsolfj of course there is no room for 
doubt; as the matters it deals with are such as are fully ascertain¬ 
ed by the writer and are not open to doubt. For iastancoi in the 
course of discussion (on the eternalityof words) the controver¬ 
sialists proceed to examine whether the arguments in support 
of eternalityor those in support of non-eternality are the stron¬ 
ger of the two ; and in the Science also there is enquiry as to 
the effectiveness or otherwise of the arguments that are 

adduced (in support of a certain doctrine); 

Var: P. 184. ascertaining of this there baa 

to be a Doubt. So that all enquiry being preceded by Doubt, 
and the entire process of Examination being dependent upon 
Doubt, it is Douhi that is examined first of all. 

Now Doubt is a cognition of the nature of uncertainty 
in regard to the exact nature of a thing. Jt might be urged 
that this involves a contradiction in terms,—that which is 
Cognition being asserted to be of the nature of uncertainty 
involving a contradiction [cognition always standing for 
definite certain cognition]. But this would not be true ; as 
such an argument would show that the objector does not 
grasp the true nature of Cognitions : as a matter of fact, by 
itself Cognition is absolutely vague and abstract; so that 
when it appears in connection with an object, all that happens 
to it is that it becomes defined and concrete ; and it does not 
necessarily follow that it apprehends the true nature of that 
object. 

This Doubt having been defined (in Sil. 1*1-23) as* that 
wavering Judgment arising from the cognition of common 
properties &o. &c.\—the following exception is taken to th^ 
definition. 

by doubt/ Tbe Pari$hud4i remarks—In tbe.Sbafl|ra the lovestigatioo tof 
the benefit of the Pupil ; and the Pupil certainly has Lis doubts. In disoiMrion 
also it is true that tbe parties are eertain as to their eonolusions ; but they alsA havi 
tbeir doubts as to the comparative strength and w^ness of their argnmwitfl 
tills is ascertained by Investigation. 


BhJsTA—V iRTIKA 2-1-1, 


SO^ 


No Doubt can arise, §;c *^—says tbe Sutra. The 

objection herein urged is against what is directly expressed 
by the words of the definition (provided in Su. 1-1-23).* 

[The sense of the objection is as follows]—** (a) Doubt 

arises, as a matter of fact, from the Co^ni- 
Ptirvapakaa. ^ common property, and not mere- 

“ ly from the common property; what becomes a causa 
** of Doubt is that common property which is copniscd,—(ft) 

** Or, no Doubt is found to arise from the mere cognition of 
“ the property and the things possessing that property; for 
instance, where do we ever have any Doubt following from 
“ the cognition of a property and the things possessing it, 
which is expressed in the conception that * I perceive a 
“ property common to these things* Pf— [c) Or no doubt arises 
“ where the two things are different; that is to say, 
“ no Doubt arises in regard to one thing whtn what 
“ is perceived is a totally different thing — (d) Or the 
“ Cognition of common p9*opertij cannot ba the cause of 
** Doubt, as a cognition partakes of the nature of certaintg, 
** which is absent in Doubt [and certainly what is certain in 
** its character cannot be the cause of what is nQt*certain\, 
“ (e) These same arguments hold good in regard to the 
** cognition of the properties tf several objeotsJ §(e.l) No 
“ doubt can arise with regard to things perceived and nob per- 
** ceived (e, g., the post and the man); it cannot arise with regard 
** to what is perceived, because what is perceived is known 
** with certainty; nor can it arise with regard to what is not 
perceived, for the simple reason that it is nob perceived. 
** (e.2) It is not right to assert that Doubt arises from ‘ the 

^ Thin, says the Tdipat^a, haa been added because the otijectiooB urged do 
Dot^ at a)] lie againat the defioition that has been deduced by tbe from tbe 

'W^B of the SSjra. 

'if' For iostauce, when the observer perceives tbe man and the goet, and also their 
ewnmoD property, tallneee—no Doubt arises. 

When wbat is perceived by ibe eye is the poil, there can be no doubt 
in regard to Man. 

I The VOriiha adds four farther itemi to tbe Pdrvapakfa* 
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cognition of common properties’; as it often happens tliat 
•* even when there is ‘ cognition of common properties/ no 
“ Doubt arises; that is to say, Doubt is not found to appear 
“ even when the ‘cognition of common properties ’ is present; 
“ as for instance, when we cognise, in Sound, tlie character of 
“ being a product (which is common to Sound along witli 
“ many other things), there does not arise any Doubt at all 
*‘[on the contrary, there appears the certain conviction of its 
“ non-eternality], (e.3) Nor will it be right to assert that* 
** what is meant is that Doubt arises onlg when there is 
** ‘ cognition of common characters' [and nob that whenever 
there is such cognition Doubt must arise];—this will not 
“ be right; for as a matter of fact Doubt is found to arise 
„ „ “otherwise also; for instance, Doubt arises 

Var. P. 185. t 

when on finding mutually contradictory 
“ properties co-existing In the same thing, one fails to cora- 
“ prebend the real character of that thing; as we find in the 
“case of the‘neutralised’probans. (e,4) Lastly, the 
“ property which subsists in only one thing cannot be called 
“ ‘ common’; and (in the case of Doubt, with regard to Man 
“and Post, for instance) the property is perceived 

“as subsisting in only one thing (the Post;) and certainly that 
“ which subsists in only one thing cannot bo called ‘ common/ 

S5{ra (2) 

(/) “Nob fbom thb ooqnition op mvEusm op opinions, 

OB FROM THAT OP UNOBBTAINTY/* 

BhSaga on SU, (2) 

[P. 60, L. 13 to P. 61, L. 2.] 

(11 " Doubt does not arise either from ' diversity ol 
'■ opinions' only, or from ‘ uncertaint y ’ only ; in fact Doubt 

® The reading in lines 19—21 of (he Test it uot quite tatisfautory in either^' of 
the two editions. The Benare. edition road. > „„ ,9 „ ^ 

1. 21 , the Bib. Jnd. ediUon read. 21. 

The right reading .pparently U .imply • 1 , 

odUion) and • * in 1, 21 (.« found in the Benwoa edition). 

Njfaya VA XL 6 
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appears in a man who knows of the ‘diversity of opinions’;— 
** similarly it appears in one who is cognisant of the 
•‘uncertainty.’* (2) Or, how coaid any Doubt arise from 
“ the certain cognition of the fact that ‘some people think 
•‘that the Soul exists, while others think that it does not 
“ exist’? Similaily,t in regard to the ‘uncertainty of per* 

“ ception* (which has been held in Su. 1-1-2-3, to be a cause 
“ of Doubt). What happens in the case of uncertainty is 
“ that the observer duly recognises that thereeanbeno certainty 
“ as to the thing being perceived (actually cognised as pos- 
sessed of a ceitam character) and also that there ia no 
“ certainty as to its being not perceioed (actually cognised 
“ as possessing a certain character); and when each of 
these facts is duly cognised, there can be no Doubtf 

Vartika on SB, 2. 

[?,m, L. 6to L. 7.] 

“ The arguments put forward above serve also to preclude 
“ the view that Doubt arises from the cognition of 
“ of opinions and from that of uncertainty. Doubt arises from 
“ the cognition of difference of opinion and from that of un- 
“ certainty, and not merely from‘difference of opinion’ and 
“ ‘uncertainty,* 

Sutra (8). 

(^) ** Also beoausb jn a casb of DrvBEsiTT of opinion 

* 

THEBE IS OEBTAlNTr OF CONVICflON. 

Jdhasya on SB. (3). 

[P. 61, Li. 4, L. 63 . 

“That which you regard to be a case of ‘ diversity of 
“ opinions' is a case of certain conoiction ; it represents the 
certain conviction of two persons in regard to two opposite 
“ ideas [one man being certain of the existence of the Soul 

® T!)e BhdBifaehandra says that this Pflrvapakfa emauates from one who does 
not nghtly comprehend the meanings of the two terms and ‘anyai/a«> 

as contained in 8 Q. and heooe dentes the fact of Doubt proceeding from these. 

And here also in the Bhasya, the statement of the FUrvapakaa ( 1 ) proceeds on 
the basis of the termbeing taken to signify merewhile that 
in (2) is based upon ‘ upapaHl ' sigDifying eogmtion, 

4 gives better sense^and is foand in the Puri Mes. as also in three other Mss. 

X The BhStgaehait^ra interpreta * vpalab^hi * at means of cognising a thing as 
potsessing a character, and ‘anupalabdlii * as a means of cognising it as not possessing 
It. So that in cases of uncertamty all that the observer feels is that there is neith^ 
My proof nor disproof of a certain fact; and what this means is that the man wil 
Bt?e aoidea at all, «od not that he will have a doubt. 

^ NySya Vol 
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** while the other is certain of its non-exhtenee, eaoh man 
“ having a firm c<mviction in regard to his own opinion, 
** which is contrary to the opinion of another person.]. So 
“that if Doubt arose from‘diversity of opinions,* it would 
" arise also from ‘ certain conviction' (which is absurd). 

Varliki on Su. (3), 

[P. 185, L. 8.] 

As there is certainty of conviction in the case of what 
you call ‘diversity of opinions/ it is not a case of* diversity 
“ of opinions * at all [That would be a case of real * diversity 
“ of opinions* where the two opinions are held by the same 
** man, and not when they are held by different men; as 
“when one man holds that Poul exists and another holds 
“ that it does not exist; and it is only in the former case 
“ that the man would be in dovbl], 

Salra f4). 

{h) “ PuRTHEB, BECAUSE UNCERTAINTY ITSELF IS QUITE 
CERTAIN IN ITS UNCERTAIN CHARACTER [nO DoUBT 

CAN ARISE PROM IT] *’, 

Bhcaya on Sn, (4). 

[P. 61, L, 8to L. 10.] 

“ No Doubt can arise —this has to be added to the S&tra. 
** The meaning is this:—If the Vticeriainfy (that has beenh^ld 
“ to be the cause of Doubt) is, in itself, quite certain, then, 
“inasmuch as there is certainty —it would not be a case of 
“ Uncertainly at aU;sO that there should be no Doubt possible, 
“ If, on the other hand, the Uncertainty^ is not quite certain 
“ in its own character, this would mean that it is not a real 
‘* Uncertainty at all, being not certain in its uncertain 
“ character; and in this case also no Doubt should arise.*’ 

Fariika on Su, (4). 

[P. 185, LI. 10-11]. 

“ Inasmuch as every Uncertainty must be certain in its 
“ own character, there can be no real Uncertainty at all (from 
which Doubt would arise). 

* The prioted text reads ‘ \ bat the senae/equi res' avyava$ (As *. 

Ny&ya Fol» JX 9 
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Sutra (5). 

(/) '* Lastly, Doubt would nevee cease ; inasmuch 

AS TEE PBOPEBTY (wifOSE COGNITION GIVES filSB TO THB 

“ DoPBI) CONTINDES TO EXIST.** 

BhdKya on Sr. (5). 

[P. 61, L. 12 to 14.J 

** You hold that Doubt arises from the cognition of a 
‘‘common property; now on this theory Doubt should be 
“ absolutely persistent;* for inasmuch as the cognition of 
the common property (which is the canse) doos not cease 
“ to exist, there should be no cessation of the Doubt twhich is 
“ the effect). As a matter of fact, even while one is pondering 
“ over a certain thing (the Post, for instance), this thing does 
not cease to be known as possessing the (common) property 
“ {Tallness for instance, whose perception may liave given 
“ rise to Doubt); in fact it always retains that property [so 
that when the cause is there, the effect, in the shape of 
“ the Doubt, must be there also]. 

Vartika on Su. (*S). 

[P. 185, LI. 13-14.] 

Such causes as the ‘common property’ and the like 
“ being persistent in the thing, Doubt should be eternal; 
“ such is the meaning of Sutra. ’* 




BkSst/a on Su. (6). 

[P. 61, L. 14 to P. 64, L. 6.] 

To the above detailed Objection (embodied in SUIras 
1 —5), the following is the reply briefly stated 
(in one SQtra)~ 

Sufrit (6). 

When Doubt is held to abise only fbom such 
COGNITION as has BEEN DESOHIBED (iN SB. 1-1-23) AS 
NOT APPBEHSNDING THE SPBOIFIC OHABACTBE OP ANT ONB 
OBJEO'^t—THBES IS NO POSSIBILITY OP EITHER THEBE BEING 


® i. E. It should conrinue even when the distinguishing feature of any one thing 
would be clearly perceived. 

t Though this is a qualification of Doubly it may be regarded as qiial-fying the 
Doubt tUnO — DhUayackan^ra, 

NyUya Fol, IL 9 
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NO Doubt at alu, or op there arising a Doubt that 

WOUU) BE UNCEASINGLY PEBSISTKNT/ (Su. 6). 

There arises no such contingency as that no Doubt should 
arise, or that (when arisen) the Doubt should never cease.f 

“ How so ? 

(^i) Well, it has been argued by the PtirvapdMa (Bhosm 
P. t)0, L. 2) that ‘ what is the cause o! Doubt is the cognition 
of the common property, and not the common property 
itself*;—and this is quite true. “Why then is nob this 
Bha P 62 fact clearly mentioned (in the SUtra) ?’* For 
the simple reason that this is already implied 
in the term ‘ ‘ in which the definite cognition 

of the specific character of any one object is wanting* (Su. 
1-1-23). By the * apeksd * of the ‘specific character'is meant 
the wanting to know it Q,nd this is real and effective (and 
possible! only while the specific character is not perceived; 
and when the does not use the term ‘ samnnadharma- 

pg/rsaA*,*wanting the cognition of the common property*; 
this omission means that there is no wanting of the cognition 
of the common propsrty ; and this no wanting would be pos¬ 
sible only when there is direct cognition of the common 
property ; so that by the force of this (omission of the ivanting 
of the cognition of the common property) it is implied that 
there is cognition of the common property, from which cogni¬ 
tion the Doubt arises. § As a matter or fact however, the 
PtfryipaAsa argument is set aside by the presence of the 
term ‘ upapatti^ itself in the Su, (1-1-23) : What the Sutra 
says is that Doubt arises from the* upapatti ’ of the common 
property; and there can be no upapatti of a thing apart from 
t\\Q cognition of Us existence; for a common property whose 
existence is not cognised would be as good as non^exis* 
tent. Then again [even granting that the term ‘ upipatH* 
denotes mere presence, and nob cognition of existevce^^ a 
term that expresses an object also generally denotes the 

* The iV 2 /dya«A<rar!raran(? explains the term of this Sfltro to 

mean* depending upon such peculiarciroumstnnees as the non-realisation of the diffi¬ 
culties caused by the r^motencsfl of the oV)ject (and such other oonditicos wbiuh 
obstruct the correct perception of it)’. 

f is the correct reading as found In both Puri MSS.. ‘Doubts oi 

any one kind o%tmot go on appearing unceasingly ’— Bhdiyachandra. 

X J.E.* The absence of its Knowledge ’—says the Bhidsya'handra. 

§ Thin answer to the PUrvapahsa proceeds on the adiuission that the word 
’ in Su. l>l-23 means/>ressncs>-tbe meaning assigned to the term by the 
Purvapaksin. The real answer however Is that the term’ itself means 
vognition ; and this answar fallows in the next seatence. 


Nynija rj. II. 10 
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cognition of that object; e. g. when in ordinary parlance 
people say, ‘fire is inferred from smoke*, what this 
assertion is understood to mean is that ‘Fire is inferred 
from the perception of etnolce*; and why is it ao ? Simply 
because fire is inferred only when one has perceived the 
smoke, and not while he does uot perceive it; and yet in 
the s»id assertion, we do not find tlie term * perception *, 
though everyone admits that that is what the assertion means; 
from which it is clear that the person who hears and under¬ 
stands the said assertion admits that a term expressing 
the object also denotes the cognition of that object. Similarly 
in the case in question, the terra ‘common property * may 
be tnken to denote the cognition of the cormnou property. 

{b) It has been urged in the Purvapah^a yUkasgu^ P. 60, 
LI. 5-6) that—‘‘No doubt is found to arise at the time 
that the observer Iihs the idea ‘ I perceive a property 
common to Jthese two things wherein there is an apprehen¬ 
sion of the property and the things possessing it.’**—But 
what is here asserted refers to what is perceived before 
(the appearance of Doubt),—the idea present in the observer's 
mind (at the time that Doubt appears) being in the 
following form—‘ I am perceiving now a property that is 
common to two things known to me (perceived by me be¬ 
fore),—and I am not perceiving any property that belongs to 
any one of thorn specifically,—how may I find some such 
specific property whereby I may be certain as to one or the 
pother?'—and oartainly a doubt in this form does not cease mere¬ 
ly on the perception of a common property bringing to the 
mind tliat property and the thing possessing tliat pr pe.’ty. 

{v) Thirdly, it has been urged {BbSagiif P. 60, L tiiat—■ 
“ Doubt with regard to one thing cannot o-rise from the 
certain conviction with regard to another.**—This could be 
rightly urged only against one who holds the view that mere 
certain conviction with regard to one thing is the causeof 
Doubt [and we do not hold any such viewt]. 

^ •The priDted text spoiMhe paesage by wrong punctuation It should read aa— 
ifa WWWiWTW ifs The Puri MS. ‘A’ reads ‘ «xr<rw * 

instead of ‘ ' as in the printed text, and ihis is more in keeping with the form 

in which this statement has appeared in the FArvapak 6 a-^Bha 9 ua,P. 60 LI A ft 
Puri MS. ‘ B ■ reads as in the pri nted Uxt . * ’ » 

The ftt^parya has explained W%lff?»T as equiralent to the Bkdst/a- 

eAondra, construes^thus—‘ 

‘you have assumed that the Doubter’s direct appre- 
bention is the cao>^ of Doubt and then urged that &c. & q . ’ 

t Our view being that Doubt arises regarding a thing with speciBc properties, 
^beo what ie perceived is only a thing as possessing properties common to more 
Hiaa eas thing.— Bhd^yaekandra. 

Bviiua Vois 
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{d) Fourthly, it has been urged {BhUsya^ P. 60, L 8) 
that—“(From the certain cognition of common property. 
Doubt cannot arise) as in this case there would not be that 
affinity between cause and effect (which is essential)*’— 
But what constitutes the ‘affinity’ between cause and effect 
is only the fact that the presence and absence of the effect 
are in accordance wiH^i the presence and absence of the cause; 
and further, when between two things it is found that if one 
comes into existeDce the other also comes into existence, and 
if the former does not come to existence, the latter also does 
not come into existence,—then the former is called the 
Bha P 63 ‘cause’ and the latter the ‘effectthis is what 
constitutes another affinity’ or ‘homogeneity’ 
(between cause and effect) ;t and certainly thrre is this 
‘affinity* between Doubt and its cause (the perception of 
Common Property).t 

(e) The above reasoning also serves to answer^the Purva- 

pakm argument urged in P. CO, L. 10), that no 

Doubt can. arise from the cognition of the property of several 
things. 

(f) It has been urged by the Purvapaksin (under Sii. 2) 
that—* No Doubt can arise from the Cognition of either 
diverse opinions or uncertainty.”—Now our answer to this 
is that, (as regards the case of Dioei'se ophiiniis) when the 
Doubt appears, the idea present in the observer's mind is as 
follows—‘ From two contradictory statements I find the thing 
to be possessed of contradictory properties,—and 1 do not 
know of any specific circumstance attending it,—nor do 1 


* The certain cogoitiou of common property apprehends the presence of such 
property; while Doubt apprehends the c&eence of such property ; and do affinity is 
possible between two suoli heterogeneous cognitions ^—this is the meaning of the 
PUrvapakaa-Bhaiyachan^ra. 

t According to the Bhiayachandra, these are two pointed out here 

as expressed in the translation. It may however be simpler to take the aecvnd 
as only explanatory of the/fist; the only affinity oonsisting in the fact that the 
presence and absence of the one are in accm’dance (simultaneous) with the presetce 
and absence of the other ; that is to say, the aflSoity consists in the fact that when 
one comes into existence, the other also does the same &c.&o. 

{The VArfik^ does not accept this viiw of * affinity’ j according to it the 
homogensity between Ooubi and its cause in the shape ot the Cognition of common 
property oonsuts in the fact that in both the Cognition of specific properties is 
wanting. The patparyn adds (hat according to the view expressed in the .BAdfyo, 
the case of all afarnal causes would be excluded ; as they never come inloexitlance 
andceaa$ toexi$L 

Tr^7 'fT 1 © 
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perceive any snoli, whereby T could be certain with regard 
to one or the other of the two jtropertioe,—what epeciSo 
circumstance could there be, whereby 1 could become certain 
with regard to one or the other'?—^nd such being the 
well-known form of the Doubt brought about by the 
Diversity of Opinions (as helped by the non-cognition of 
special conditions), it cannot be rejected simply by reason 
of the comprehension (by the third party) of the diversity 
of opinions.* 'J he same lu>iJ 3 gnod also with regard to 
what has been urged against Doubt arising from the* uncer- 
tainty in regard to perception and nnn-iretception . f 
this case also tho particular form in wliichtho Doubt appears 
makes it clear that it arises from tho cnynilion of nncertahify 
as helped by the non-cognition of special circumstances. 
And tliis Doubt also cannot bo rejected merely by reason 
of the cognition of uncertainty]. 

( 7 ) It has been urged (in Su. 3) that—'* Because there is 
cePtai?ity of conviction in the case of Diversity of opinions 
(no Doubt can arise from tliis latter),”—Now what is held 
to be the cause of Doubt is tho Cognition of that which 
is denoted by the term * Diversity of opinions/ this Cognition 
being wanting in the conception of any specific character 
(favouring any one of the opinions); and certainly it is not 
fair to discard the view merely by thrusting a different name 
(to what is meant by ‘diver.-^e opinions ’) ; that is to say, the 
term * diverse opinions* stands for conti'aciicfory assertions 
with r^^Qni'd to one and the same things what gives rise to 
Doubt is the Cognition (by tho third parry, the enquirer) of 
such assertions, as helped by the non-coguition of any special 
circumstances (in favour of one or btie other); and it cannot 

ceqse to give rise to doubt merely by your giving to it a 
different name; so that this argument of tho P&rvapak§in 
can only delude the iguorant.J 

• gives no sense. The Pnri MSS. rends The 

meaning is that the presence of Doubt in the min 1 o£ the obiervor, the third party, 
is nut incompatible with his comprehension of the fact that tliese two perfeous hold, 
two different opinions on 'hU p-iint. WTfrrvfV. f<nTr«^9r 

ftrvfat'CTVfir n Bhotynehandra. 

t * Perception ’ here stands for * proof in snpport’ and * non-perception ’ for * proof 
against*; there is * uncertainty ' in regarding these when the observer does not find 
either ;and this certainly gives rise to Doubt— BhA»yachandni. 

$ It is' true that the indlvidnal upholder of each of the iliverse opinions has a 
eertain conviction on the point; there is however no such oonviction in the mind of 
the Uiird party, who otdy bears these opinions eaprease^i, and cannot find any special 
circnmatances in favour of either. 

Iflynya Yol. II. 13 
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{h) It liaa been urged (under RQ, 4) that—Beca’^se 
uncertainty itself is quite certain in its uncertain character 
(it cannot give rise to Doubt). **—Well, in arguing thus it is 
Emitted that there is such a thing as the * Cause of Doubt,’ 
and also that it is of the nature of ^uncertainty' essentially; 
all that is done is to give it a different name‘certainty, ’ 
(without denying the thing itself',—and this name can 
apply to the said thing only in a sense different from its 
natural signification [i.e.. Uncertainty can be called ‘ certainty’ 
only in the sense of fixity, dnfiiiilenees, and not in the sense 
oi freedom from and this assumption of a different 

name also is absolutely futile; fora cerUnnty can never he 
•uncertainty*, being as it is, fieed in its own (certain) 
character,* So that the assertion made by the Opponent 
does not deny the fact that Doubt is produced by the fact of 
perception and non-perception pertaining to both existence 
and non-existence (of the thing with regard to which the 
Doubt arises), as accompanied by the fact of a specific 
circumstance in favour of either not being available ;—and 
insofar as the said une^^rtaiuty is fixed .in its uncertain 
character, it does not lose its own character; hence the 
• uncertainty ’ is admitted by (the Opponent’s own asser* 
tion;.—Thus it is found that even though a difforanb name 
Bha P 64 assumed, it doe? not prove anything 

different (from the conclusion to which excep¬ 
tion is meant to betaken). 

(t) It has also been urged (in Su, 5) that—Doubt would 
never cease, as the property oontmues to persist”.— Bub as a 
matter of fact, Doubt is produce!, not merely by the common 
property, etc. (whose persistence would make the Doubt per¬ 
sistent)) but by the cognition of the common property, as 
accompanied by a remembrance of ike specific characters^ (as 
shown under Sff. 1-1-23); so that there is no possibility of 
the Doubt being unceasingly persistent. 

{j) Lastly, it has been urged by the Puroapa/csin (in the 
Bh^sya, P. dO, L. 10) that—" Doubt nevtir arises from the 
cognition of the properties of any one out of two things’*. 
—This objection is not well taken ; for it has been distinctly 

® Some Mas., the Pari Mss. amon^ them, read ^^VV^r^^VWVfwiastead 
V9W1VT w *, the former gives better sense ; and is also supported by the 
Bhiisyachandra, which construes the passage tfius—W 

n W9T —vn and adds the explanation--* when a 

thing is endowed with its own character, it cannot at the same time be said to be 
notendowed with it’. 

' NyUya Vol. 12, 13. 
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stated (in Su. 1-1-23) that Doubt is that wavering judgment 
which is wanting in the cognition fj* the ftp^'ci/ic character of a 
thing; and as the * specific character* can only consist in tho 
‘ property of one out of two things *, when there is a cogni¬ 
tion of such property, there can be no * wanting in the cogni¬ 
tion of the specific character * [and as such it would not be a 
Doubt at all]. 

Vartika on Sfl. (6). 

[P. 185, L. 15 to P. 188, L. 4.1 

The reply to the Puroapakna ia given in the next Sutra— 

* When Doubt ts held to arise etc. etc. * [I'ho sense of the reply 
may be thus explained)—-The objection is not well conceived ; 
as it is clear that the objector has not understood the mean¬ 
ing of the original Sutra (1-1-23). 

For instance—(5)* it has been urged that—No Doubt 
follows from the cognition of the property and the tilings 
possessing that property **; and for this objection there is no 
basts at all; as it is clear that the sense of the Sutra has nob 
been grasped : We do not say that the ognised property 
(whose cognition is held to give rise to Doubt) is that of 
the thing cognised ; in fact, the idea in the 
mind of the observer is to the effect that—‘I 
now perceive a property that is common to the things, Post 
and Man, which I have perceived previously \ This same 
explanation also serves to set aside the objection taken by the 
Opponent [in VSrlika^ P. 185, L. 2 (E 4) above] that—“ the 
property subsisting in one thing only cannot be called 
common etc. ’* 

(rt) Secondly it has been urged that—“ The cognition of 
one thing cannot produce Doubt in regard to another thing. ’* 
—This also is baseless; for the simple reason that the view 
that is controverted has nevejr been held by us. Some 
people o ffer tho following answer to the objection under 

• The Var^ika does not accept tlia interpretation of SO. (1), which in the Bhi%iya 
we have marked as (a). 
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reference—“ I do not mean that the other thing that produces 
Doubt may be any object in general; what I mean is that it is 

particular kind of dt^erent thing; and to the question 
a« to Trhat is the peculiarity of that * particular kind of 
different thing ’—our answer is that its peculiarity consists 
in its possessing the property perceived; so that our 
meaning is that when a property is perceived, there arises 
Doubt in regard to that particular thing which possesses 
that property —and they proceed to point out that there 
is no such peculiarity in the case of Colour and Touch (where 
one is not a property possessed by the other) [and these two 
things are what have been cited by the Furmpaksa Bhas 3 *a 
P, 60, L. 6].” Bat our opinion is that this is not an 
answer to the Purvapaksa-argunient.* Why? Because 
even so the thing does nob cease to be ‘another thing *, what 
we mean is that the thing possessing the property is as inucli 
‘another thing’ in comparison to the property, as Colour is 
in comparison to Touch ; so that the explanation proposed 
does not do away with the objection that ‘ the cognition 
of one thing cannot produce Doubt in regard to another 
thing. ’ 

Our answer to this objection also is the same as before — 
that the view controverted is not held by us at all: Wo do not 
hold that the cognition of one thing (the property) produces 
doubt in regard to another thing in the shape of the thing 
possessing that property ; what we do hold is that from Ihe 
coonUion of a thing piss'^snng a common properly there arises 
Doubt with regard to that same thing^ in so far as concerns its 
specific distinctive features (not perceived at th,e time).f 

• The reading I of the Bib. Ini. edition is not right; the BenareS 

edition snpplies the readin:^ WVW 

t The translation follows the reading of the Benares edition ; the 

Bib, Ind. Edition reads which means—* the Doubt ariees wiFh regard to 

that eatno thing which is not peroaiv^d at the tirae as possessing its distincti^'^o 
features’. The sense of the argument is the same in both oases. 

^yaya VoU IL Ifi 
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(J) The next argument of the Purvapa/caa, has been urged 
on the basis of want of a affinity {Bhasya p. 60,11, 0-10) ;—but 
as a matter of fact there is affinity (between the cause, the 
cognition of a thing, and its effect, Doubt) in this that both 
are wanting in the apprehension of the specific character of 
anything: just as the specific character of a thing is not 
apprehended by the perception of common propertie8,so also 
it is not apprehended by Doubt also. By the statement—that 

* the presence of the effect follows from the effect of the 

cause’—the should be understood to mean that the 

said character or relation subsists between the cause and 
effect,—and not that the requisite ‘ affinity ’ (in the particu¬ 
lar case in question) consists in that fact; as the character 
would apply to all effects (and not specifically to the parti¬ 
cular effect in question)—there being no effect whose presence 
ever follows except in the presence of the cause. 

(?) * The above reasoning *, says the Bhasya (P. 63, I, 2), 

* also serves to answer the Purvapnksa argument that no Doubt 
can arise from the cognition of the property of several 
things' \—that is to say, the answer that has been given in 
connection with the case of Doubt arising from the cognition 
of a common property applies also to the case of Doubt 
arising from the cognition of the property of several things, 

(a(l) The next argument of the PUrvapalc^a (put 
forward in the VHr^ika) is thatr—“ no Doubt can arise with 
regard to things perceived and not perceived This is not 
right; as it is clear that it proceeds from ignorance: 
We do not say that Doubt appears with regard to one thing, 
when what is definitely perceived is an entirely different 
thing; what we do mean is that when a thing is apprehended 
in a general vague form; there arises Doubt, the essence 
whereof lies in the fact that it does not definitely apprehend 
the specific character of any particular thing. 

Bynya VoL IL 17 
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{e 2) It has been urged (by the Pilrvapakaiir, in the 
V^rtika) that—** It 'often happens that even when there i« 
cognition of common properties, no Doubt arises.” This also 
is not right; as it shows that the FUrtjaimkpn does not 
understand what is meant by ‘common properties’ (in the 
present connection). The character of being a product (cited 
*by the Purvapaksin) is not a * common property *. 
in the sense in which this term has been used 
here; the term * common property* has been used here in a 
totally different sense; what is meant by a property being 
‘common* (in the present connection) is that it subsists in 
the thing intended and also in things other than those 
homogeneous to that thing, and certainly the character of 
being a product cannot be called * common ’ in this sense. • 

(e 3) Next it has been urged (by the PUrpapaksin in the 
Par(ika) that—“ It is not right to assert that Doubt arises 
only when there is cognition of common properties, as Doubt 
is found to arise otherwise also.” Tliis is not a right objec¬ 
tion; as in the first place the case cited by the 
is not admitted by us to be one of Doubt ; and secondly, the 
restriction objected to (that it is ovty when there is cognition 
of common properties that Doubt arises) is not accepted by 
us. That ' Doubt arises from the perception of mutually 
contradictory properties subsisting in the same thing* is also not 
admitted by us.f This san>e fact—that we do not meanto imply 
any restriction (as to Doubt arising only from the cognition 
of common jM-operties)—also serves to set aside the Psrm~ 
pakaa. objection that Doubt is often found to appear from 

• In the case of the Post and Man, the property of ‘ tallness ’ that is perceived U 
one that subsTsts id the Post, as well es the the latter being entirely nulike tbs 
former ; in the case of Aemp it is found in Sound and only in things that 

are like it ; or else it would not be a true /roAona in proving the noB-eteroality of 
Sound ; just as Tallness cannot be a true probane in proving a thing to be a nan or 
a poit. o o 

t As all that happens in this case is that there is no certainty of conviction 
in regard to any particular thing ; and there is no doubt as to its being ‘ this or that'; 
because the idea of the second thing does not neceaaarily come in : and yet this is an 
essential factor in all doubt. 

NyUya VoL IL 18 
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©ne’s failing to comprehend the real character of a thing. As 
a matter of fact, wo do not admit of any such restriction as 
that Doubt arises onli/ from the cognition of common pro* 
perties, and from no other causes; as we have stated (under 
SQ. 1-1-23) that Doubt arises also from such other causes 
as the cognition of * anSkadharma *, (several properties of 
several objects). 

{f) This same affswer also meets the Purvopaksa a.rgumoiit 
(urged in Sn, 2) that-—’** Doubt cannot arise from the 
cognition of diversity of opinions, or from that of uncer¬ 
tainty.” We do not hold that Doubt arises either from 
■* diversity of opinions ' -alone, or from ‘ uncertainty * 
alone; nor do we hold that Doubt arises from * uncer¬ 
tainty * all;—in fact all that we have asserted (in 
Sti. 1-1-23) is that the * uncertainty attaching to perceptions 
and non-perceptions,* is a qualifying condition to what have 
been mentioned in the preceding words of the Sutra (as the 
causes of Doubt); so that the ‘perception and non-perception' 
are the cause of Doubt only as qualifying the preceding words, 
and not by themselves. This is what is a clearly stated ia 
the S&Ira (1-1-23) itself. 

(ff) It has been urged by the Purvapaks<z (Sa. 3) that— 
**In a case of Diversity of Opinion there is certainty of con¬ 
viction,’’ Our answer to this ia that a difference of names 
does not alter facts;.you apply the name ‘certainty of con¬ 
viction * to what is generally called ‘ Diversity of Opinion/ 
on the basis of an entirely different fact; but that does not make 
it cease to be * Diversity of Opinion*.* And so long as it is 
a case of * Diversity of Opinion,’ it remains a source of Doubt. 

* It ii CAildd a case of ^ Diversity of OpinioD * on the ground of its being reoog* 
nieed by an independent observer aa representing the diSerent views held by different 
persons ; the Piirvapa^in applies to this the name * certainty of conviction ’ in refer¬ 
ence to each of the opinions as held and expressed by its own exponent, it is true that 
in this latter sense we can call each opinion * certain conviction’, but that does not 
wlterthefact that it is a case of ‘Diversity of Opinion’ for the uninterested third 
party. 
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{h) It bas been urged by the PUrvapakain (in Su, 4) 
that—Uncertainty itself being quite certain in its uncertain 
character, there can be no uncertainty at all/’ But this is 
not right; as it involves a self-contradiction. That is to say, 
you say that ‘there is no uncertainty’, and yet you add that 
‘uncertainty is certain in its uncertain character’; this 
certainly involves a clear self-contradiction. Then again, it 
has to be borne in mind that the mere assigning of a different 
name, on the basis of a different fact, cannot do away with 
the real character of a thing ; whether you give a different 
name to a thing or not, the thing itself remains what it is.* 

(i) It has been urged (in Su. 5) that—“ Doubt would 
never cease, inasmuch as the property continues to persist.’’ 
This objection also is not well taken; as it shows that the 
meaning of the (1-1-23) has not been understood. The 
Sutra does not mean that Doubt arises singly from each of the 
factors mentioned—‘ Common Property * and the rest; what 
it does mean is that it arises from the cognition of com- 
mo n propertyt aa accompanied by the remembrance of specific 
charactert when there is uncertainty attaching to perception 
and non*perceptiun (i. e-, from all the factors collectively); 

Var p 188 being the case there is no possibility 

of there being either no Doubt at all, or an 
unceasingly persistent Doubt. 

Lastly, it has been urged by the PUrvapkasin (in the 
Bhdsya, P, 60, L. 10) that—“ No Doubt can arise from the 
cognition of the property of either one of the things,” This 
objection also is not well conceived ; for the simple reason 
that (according to us also) no Doubt can arise from such 
cognition; in fact no Doubt ever arises from the cognition 
of the property of only one of the two things ; such a cognition 
always brings about certain conviction in regard to that 
tiling. 

•* So that you may call uncertaintfff * certaiaty'; but that does not do away with 
toe unctrkuiiijf itaeU ; and all that wa hold is that * uncertainty ' givea riao to Doubt. 
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Sutra (7). 

WhEBEVEB there is DuUBT, there 13 POSSIBILITY OP 
THE AFORESAID QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. —(Su. 7). 

BhUsya. 

[P'. 64, L, 8 to L. lOJ 

Wherever the Investigation carried on is preceded by 
Doubt,—either in a scientific Treatise or in a Controversy— 
the Opponent will try to deny the very existence of the Doubt 
(in the manner of the above Purvapaksa) ; and in that case 
ho should be met with the answer (detailed above}.* It is 
for tliis reason tliat, as pertaining to all Investigations, Doubt 
has been examined first of all. 


Vdrtika on Su. (7). 

Wlipreoer there i$ Duubt —says the Siltra, What is 

the sense of this SOtra? The sense is that it would not be 


right for a disputant to deny the existence of Doubt in regard 
to the point under discussion [as that would not lead him to 
the obtaining of the truth that he seeks] ; in fact [he himself 
should take the Doubt as it stands; and] if his Opponent 
should try to show that there can bo no Doubt in regard to 
the point at issue [in which case the Opponent will naturally 
make use of the PSrvapaksa arguments detailed under 
Sutras ] to 3],—he should then meet him with the Si^dh&nfa 
arguments (detailed under Su. 6). It is this instruction that 
the Sutra is meant to impart to the pupil, j* 


* The NyOt/asSiraoivarana remarks thut this advice applies to the case of the ex- 
amiDatioD or every oue of the sixteen categories the examinotlou of Pramana also 
is preceded by th« doubt as to whether there are 2 or 3 or 4 Pramugas end so forth • 
in reg*rd to every one of such Doubts, the P^rvajtakiiH may try (o denv tha 
very existence of Doubt; and then he is to be met in tlie iiwuner explaiued here. ^ 

t The Pariihuddhi offers another interesting explauatiou of this Sifra It tdlrA. 
It to be a sort of an expUnation provided tor the Sutra undertakiuif to enter iSo* 
thorough exantmuon of PramOiyis and a few other catoeories onlv anA ? 

other. ^Prayoja^ .od the like.' The Stt. i. Uken to “X^t.^oJoll 
is cal ed for only m regard to matters in regard whereto there are doubu 
of fact the nature of i>roy^anaand the otiTer categor^^w 
omitted, i. fully known to ali-from the 

^ thorough examination is necessary iu their case TImju aJafn^'th" 
method of exammatton employed in regard to Pra^mann iUeu agmn, the 

these other categories also ;thLa what fhe*epe«(A Sfitrt'means —^ 

IS any doubt m regard to any category we shonld employ the method nf I ^ 
nation which constats of questions and answers.” ^ ^ method of ezami- 

4 •■«‘narks M follows—“The Satra ia i. . . 

to the P„pi, ,0 the ffcc. th.t it i. uo, rigl.t S:„htr 
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Section (2). 

Detailed Examination of Pramanas hi GeneraL 

[Sutras 1—19.] 

Bhasya. 

[P. 64, L. 10 to L. 13.] 

Next follows the detailed Examination of PramS^,* — 

*Sflfra (3). 

** Perception and the rest cannot be regarded 
AS Instedments or Cognition, on account 

POrvaptitcm. 

OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF CONNECTING THEM 
WITH ANY OF THE THREE POINTS OP TIME.”- 

(Sutra 8).t 

The character of Instrument of Cognition cannot belong 
** to Perception, &c., as it is impossible lo connect them with 
“any of the three points of time; that is to say, it is not 
“ possible for them either to precede or to synchronise 
“ with or to follow ^the objecte cognised).” { 

preliminaryftcceBSory of all Discussion; the sense being that, inasmiiclt as Doubt 
18 such an accessory, whenever any Discussion is started, one should not meet it with 
the preliminary objection that the very Doubt, on which the Disctission proceeds, is 
not possible ; the right cotirse is to supply answers to the questions raised. This 
Advice being summed up in three verees:—^‘The dull ignoramus and the man who has 
reached the highest pinacle of wisdom, these two persons are happy ; persons falling 
between these two extremes always suffer. (1) The man whose mind is in doubt is 
beset with difficulties at each step; freedom from Doubt represents highest bliss; this 
being the form of the Snpreme Self. (2) For these reasons, you should listen to 
all theories, and then having raised questions in regard to these, you should enter in 
to the discussion with •{ualided persons and thereby ascertain the truth. 

^ In the case of Doubt, it was necessary to alter the order in which the categories 
had been mentioned in Sil- 1-1-1: because Doubt forms the starting-point of all 
investigations. Among the rest ot the categories, there is no reason for dealing with 
any of them out of its proper place ; so the Author now takes up the examination 
of PramHiyi. There again, he begins with the examination of the character of Pra- 
in general, before proceeding with the particular Pramapae. The Pram-d^f in 
general, may be dehned as the Instrument of Cognition ; and these instraments are 
Perception and the restr^fUiparya. , 

t The SQtra denies the very existence of Praroapa^ on the ground that they do not 
prove the existence of these objects at any point of time—Bh&^yacHanifra. 

%ThtT<2fparya thus sums up the PArva/KiXsfla embodied in S&tras 8-11:—This P2r- 
vapakf a emanates from the Mdikyandka Bau^gba, and may be explained as.follows :— 
Though our firm conviction is that nothing in the world can bear any investigation,— 
so that BO far as we onrselves are concerned, PramdM also is a subject that cannot 
bear any examination,—yet ve proceed to show that i’famdnus, as accepted by other 
people are untenable; and this we shall show on the basis of those same Praro&pas 
that are held by those same people ; and thus it is a fault of the Pramapas 
themselves that they melt away by their own inner contradictious. The argument 
against Pramapa may be thus formally etatei—Perception and tbe rest cannot be 
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VUrtika on Stt, (8). 


[P. 188, L. 9 to L. 15.] 

Next comes the turn of Fram^na ; and this we now pro¬ 
ceed to examine, ** What is there to be examined in this 

connection ; * In the first place, it is necessary to 

examine the very possibility (existence) of Pramcinas; there 
arises a doubt in our minds as to the very existence of Pra- 
manas as such, because we find in them properties indicative 
of both existence and non-existence, and we do not perceive 
in them any specific properties that would distinguish them 
from Pramdya and the other categories. 

The Opponent denies that there is any doubt as to the 
existence or non-existence of Framdnas, and proceeds to 
elaborate the P^rvapaksa view (that there is no such thing as 
‘ PramUna '):— 

** Ferception and the rest cannot he regarded as FrainUnas^ 
** as etc, etc, —that is to say, Framcinas do not 
PflrvapakBa. sorve their purpose (of proving the existence 

** of their objects) at any of the three points of time.** 

jBhasya on Su, (9). 

[P. Oil L. 13 to L. 17.] 

“ What has been stated above in a general way is next 
explained in detail (by the FUroapakp7i )— 

SS(ra (9). 


« Ip the PbauXna exists albeadt befobb (thi 

OBJBtTr), THEN PERCEPTION CANNOT BE PRODUCED BY THE 

regarded as Prama^a, because they canoot prove or indicate the preeeDoe of their 
objects at any point of tioie,'—anything that does not prove ite ooiect at any time 
is not regarded as Pramapa, for instance, the conception of Here’s Uoros 'Percep¬ 
tion, &e., are such—therefore they cannot be regarded ae Prama^a.” 

It is mterestiog to compare this statement of the JUddkyemika view with the 
Vedanta new esproesed in Kkandanakhandakhdiyaj Trane. Vol. 1 Para. 79. 

* AH parties admit of certain Prasianas, for the establishing of their own views ; 
as in the absence of PramaQas, no view can be established. A mau who has no 
view of bis own to osUblish cannot be regarded either as a wise man, or ae an inves¬ 
tigator. So that what Promd/ias most be known to all intelligent man ; what is there 
to be examined in this connection l-^Tbis is the meauing of the questioner.^ 
Tsjparffa. ^ 
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CONTACT OP TH0 SENSE-ORGAN ‘WITH THE OBJECT,”— 

(Su. 9.)’ 

“ Perceptioiris the Cognition of snch objects as Odour and 
” the rest; if this Perception {Pramana) exists already, and 
** Odour, &c., come into existence after it, then the Perception 
" cannot be said to be produced by the contact (with the 
“ sense-organ) of those things. Odour, &c.” f 

Vartika -S'*?, (9). 

[P. 188, L. 18 to L. 2] 

** If the Pramdni exists alreaity^ ^c. —says the SOtra— 

the Perceptional Cognition cannot be produced by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object; so that what has 
“been declared in the Sutra (1-1-4) becomes stultified; 
“ that is to say, if the cognition (Perce ption) exists already, 
“ before the Object, then the contact of tliat object cannot 
** bo its cause ; and this would be contrary to what has been 
** declared before-^that * Perception is Cognition produced by 
“ the contact of the Sense-organ with the Object' (Su. 1,1. 4).’^ 

Sntra (10). 

“Ip the PbamSna comes into existence after 
(the Object), then the existence op the Objeoc op 
Cognition cannot bb dependent upon Pramanas*— 
(Su. 10). 

BhUsya on tSU. (10). 

fP. 65, LL. 2—3]. 

“ While the Pramana does not exist, by whose instru- 
“ mentality would the thing be cognised, and thereby be- 
“ come the object of cognition ? It is only when a thing is 
“ cognised by the instrumentality of Pramanas, that it comes 
“ to be known as 'pramiya \ object of cognition. 

* The meaning of the Sfifra is as follows—As a matter of fact, Pramana is an 
Instrument, and the Instrnment is a particular kind of - substance acoompaniod 
bv a certain action or operation ; neither the operation alone nor the soMtanca 
alone can be called * Instrument*; if then, this substanoe, along with the operation of 
bringing abmt the cognition, is already there, before the object has come into 
existenv^,—then the said cognition cannot be regarded as brought about by a 
contact with that object.— BhOfpa^on^ra. 

f 1. £. The Substance can have no connection with the operation (which is 
absurd)—says t’>e Bhesyachandra. Puri MS. A. has a lacuna here: it omits from 
Bhdiifa, P. 64, L. U to P. 66, Li 8. 
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VUrtika on Su, (lOV 
[P. 189, L. 2 to L, 4] 

*“ If the Framlna &o.—says the ^utra. That is to say, 
** this would involve the absurdity that a thing may be 
called ‘object of cognition* without being operated upon 
“ by PrnwflW'is. As a matter of fact, the object of cognition 
“ cannot come into existence, cannot attain its true character, 
" except with the help of FramSme ; but (if the Pramm% 
** were to come into existence after the object) the existence 
“ of the object of cognition could not be dependent upon Pra- 

“ manas.’* 

Ss?ra(ll). 

*‘Ip the two comb into existence SIMUiyrANEOOSI.T, 
THEN. INASMUCH AS BACH OOONITION IS BESTRICTBD TO 
ITS OWN OBJECT, TUBBS CAN BE NO BEQUeNOE AMONG COQNI- 


TIONS,**t (Sti. 11). 

Bkaeya, 

[P. 65,L. 6toL. 11] 

“ If it be held that Ihe Framdna and its Object both 
“ come into existence at the same time, then, inasmuch 
“ as all coffnitions pertain to their own particular object, 
“it would be poasibla for them to come into existence 
“ at the same time; and therefore, inasmuch as each 
“ cognition is restricted to its oicn object^ there can 
“ be no necessifg of sequence among cognitions. As a matter 
“ of fact, all these cognitions are found to appear with 
“ regard to their objects, one after the other ; but this 
•* sequence would not be necessary (if the cognition and its 
“ object were to appear at the same time). And further, 

• Tkoagh the existence of a thing, by iUelf, does not depend upon Prama^aSjyet 

its existence as ofrjeciAS i’ramdya, depends entirely upon the operation 

of the Prsmanas; a thing caouot be the object o/cognition uutil that cognition has 
come about, and the cognition can come about only by the operation of the/«s<ru- 
jnente of Cogniiion.—' In this Satra, * PramHiyi ’ staoda for the Instrument along with 
its operation ; and ‘ Prowlya ’ for the object as bearing the operation. Hence the 
meaning is that unless the Instrument, along with the operation of Cojrnilion exists 
beforehand, there can bfl no possibility of the * object ’ bearing that operation. [That 
M, a thing cannot be ‘ Prasidpa* in the absence of ‘ PrawAmi’].—BAasyacAandra. 

t‘Cognition’in this S3 [ra stands for *pTamai^\ which as explained before 
•Unds for the meant of cognitiont and also the coition HuJf. 

A. W TT^r 11 
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** [even if such sequence be not considered essential] tliia 
•* simultaneity of cognitions would contradict what has been 
“ declared (under Su 1-1-16) to the effect that ‘ the presence 
** of the Mind is indicated by the non-simultaneity of coguU 
tions. ’ 

“ The aforesaid are the only three possible alternatives in 
** regard to the existence (or relation) of Pramantt and its Ob- 
“ j*ct ; and every one of them has been found to be untenable; 
“ so the conclusion is that Perception and the rest cannot 
“ be regarded as‘PromSwa*. ” 

Vnrhka on Su. (11). 

(P. 189, L. 8 to L. 10). 

** If the hoo were simuUaneoue —says the Sutra, If 
** Cognitions (PramUnas) and their Objects were to synchro- 
** uise, then cognitions would have to be held to appear 
** simultaneously; and this would be against what we actually 
“ find to be the case ;—cognitions are, as a matter of fact, 
“ always found to appear one after the other. Further, sucli 
“ a view would also involve self-contradiction: it would be 
“contrary to what has been declared in regard to ' non- 
simultaneity* of cognitions being indicative of the Mind 
“ (in Su. 1-1-36)". 


BhSsya. 

Siddhanta. 

[P. 65, L. 31 top. 66, L. 19]. 

The answer to the above is as follows:— 

* As a matter of fact between what is called the ^ cause 
or instrument of apprehension* and what the ‘object 

of apprehension*, there being no restriction as to the former 
coming tnfo existence either before, or after, or simul¬ 
taneously with the latter, we take each case on its own 

merits, just as we find it, and assert accordingly {either 
precedence or sequence or simultaneity of the one or iheother)> 
That is to say, in some cases the Cause of Appre¬ 

hension appears first, and then its object; e. g, in the case 
of the apprehension of things coming into existence while 

* Wehave here certain paMa^ea printed in thicker type \—see in this conoectioo 
oar note on SH. 15, below. The whole of the italicised portion occurs as a 8s\ra in 
the attached to Puri MS. B. The Bhisyuchan^ra also appears to regard 

this first passage as a Sa^ra. 
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the Hun is shining [in which case the sunlight, which is 
the cause of the perception, is already there, when the things 
are coming into existence]*;—in other cases the Object 
appears before and the Cause of its apprehension afterwards; 

g. when the lamp (just lighted) illumines, and makes 
perceptible, things already in existence;—in other cases 
Bhft P 66 Cause of apprehension and its Object 

come into existence together; e, g, when the 
apprehension of fire is brought about by means of smoke, f 
Now ‘ Bramam * is the name of the cause of apprehension^ 
and ‘ Pramdya * that of the Object of apprehension; so 
that (as shown above), there being no restriction as to 
exact precedence or sequence or simultaneity between the 
two, we have to take each case just as we find it.^ Ho 
that there is no ground for the entire denial (of PratuSnas) 
(which you have put forward); specially in view of the fact 
that you yourself admit the (efficiency of) PramSms in 
general (in the shape e, g, of your own words) and then go 
on to deny the efficiency of all particular Pramai^as § 


pSecondly, as (he grounds on which the names Pramdna* 
and * BramSya *) are based pertain to all three points of time, 
the name also should be accepted as such. That is to say, it 

* The printed text puts the fitop wrongly after xfVTil it ahoultl be after 
; the Puri MSS. rcada UWTW which gives better 


eenae. 


AC 

t The apprehension of fire synchroniuea with the apprehension of emoke. 
t * Such ietheeeDse of the Sfitra’—says the ; and from this it 

appears that the paeeage containing the tenn vibhdgavackanam oonstitutee a Siitra. 

§ of the printed text appears diCBcuU to construe. What tlie Pui vapakfin 

has done is to take no account of the particular facts of each case and has roundly 
denied the ofiiciency of all Pramapas promiscuously; so that the correct word 
would appear to be The miatake may be due to the mis-readiug of for 

wm; 9 and w l>eiag very nearly alike in Mapthili and Bengali characters. But the 
BAdfyocAon^ra accepts the reading piUM and supplies a reasit&able explanation ; 
which has been adopted in the traiielation. U remarks that the paeeage points out 
an Inconeistency (r^doAdla) on the part of the PQrvapaksin. He denies all Pramanas, 
but certainly accepts his own word embod;^ing this denial as a very valid Pramaaa. 

IjTheiulicieed portion occur, as Sa|ra in the attached to Puri M8.B. The 
BJufyachandra reniark8->Thi8 refers to the folfovrinjf argument ot the opponent— 

1)the. 

Qualitg 

things ; . 

deer , ‘thie a c^iser’*and so forth. So that the name” ‘Pramana’ also' must have 
for ittbaeiathe actual presence of the action o/apprehension at the aame Ume; and 

« apprehended by the Co^isel', by 

Stfnn ^ H ! Pramaaa\*to this, given in the Bh4ya, is thatX appli^ 

thea<Ju*lj,resenceo/ £Ae7ction a‘ the timef^ie 
»aaod upon the potenUaliti/of tike thing to bring abont tire action; e.g. we epe^k ot 
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has been urged (in Su. 10) that—“if the PramSua ho held 
to come into existence after the PramSya, then, at the time 
that the Pramana is non-existent, {i. e, not actually bringing 
about the apprehension at that time) the object could not 
be called ‘ trarriSya as it is only when an object is actually 
apprehended at the time by means of Pram^n'i that it is known 
as ^ Pramdya * ** *;—but as a matter of fact, the application 
of the name ‘ Pramana * is due to the fact of what is so named 
being the cause of apprehension {i, e, being endowed with the 
potentiality of bringing about the cognition), and this fact 
pertains to all three points of time; for instance, [when 
we give the name ‘Pramana* to the cause of appre¬ 
hension] we make use of either of the three expressions ‘ this 
has brought about the appreheusion (therefore it is P/*am3- 
na)*, or ‘this brings about the apprehension ihence it is 
J^ramana); or this will bring about the apprehension (hence it 
is Pramana) ; so that the grounds of the naming pertaining to 
all three points of time—past, present and future—, the name 
also should be taken as pertaining to all points of time.f 
So that when we apply the name ‘ Pramana *, what is meant 
is that the object has been apprehended (in the past) by its 
means, or that the object is apprehended by its means 
(in the present), or that the object will be apprehended 
by its means (in the future); similarly when we apply 
the name * PramS>^a what is meant is that it has been 
apprehftnded, or that it is apprehended^ or thatitwi7/ be appre¬ 
hended by its means. Such being the case, an object can 
very well be known as ‘pram^ya * when we have such ideas 
as ‘ the apprehension of this thing will be brought about by 
the right cause [PramSna, when it comes into existencej*^ 
* this be apprehendedand so forth. If tins applicabil¬ 
ity of a name on the basis of the possibility of the 
requisite operation at all three points of time is nob 
admitted, then much of ordinary usage would be impos¬ 
sible. That is to say, if one were not to admit tbe 

the ‘cook’ though he is only going to dotke cooking\ or wo say Hbe cook is bathiog’, 
where even though the action present is that of yet the name applied to the 

man is 'Cook*. This ‘polentiality 'consists in the mere form of the tbiug conc^ned, 
as sided by the necessary aecessories. 

is tbe reading of all manuscripts but one,^ as also of the two 
Puri MSS. ; we have adopted this; specialij as vfir snil% of the printed text does not 
give good sense. 

fAnd when in defining 'Pram^a* we have said that it is. vihat actually brings 
about the cognition —it U only by way of an illastration; and we do not mean to 
restrict the n&xnapramd^ only to what acloally at the time brings about Cognition— 
Bhtlfyachan^ra. 
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application of names as described above, for bim no such 
expressions would be possible as—‘ bring a cook^ he will 
do the cooking*, ‘ bring in a wood-cutter, he will do the 
cutting.* 

Further, the assertion (made in Su. 8) that—‘Perception 
and the rest cannot be regarded as Insfcruraeuts of Cogni¬ 
tion, on account of the impossibility of connecting them 
with any of the three points of time ’—apparently denies 
all ‘ Pramana * entirely;—the person making such an 
assertion should be asked—what do you mean to ac¬ 
complish by this denial ? Do you mean to set aside the 
possibility or very form (of the Pramanas. Perception, &o.)? 
Or, to make known their impossibility or absence of any 
form? If the former, then the possibility or form of the 
Pramacas is admitted [as it is only what exists that can 
be set and the possibility or form being there. 

Perception and the other Pramanas cannot be denied entirely. 
If, on the other hand, the denial is meant to make known 
their impossibility, then the denial itself becomes endowed 
with the character of ‘ Pram^n% * (lastrument of Gognibioa, 
being that which makes known things); • as the denial be¬ 
comes the cause or instrument of the Cognition of the * impos¬ 
sibility of Pramanas,* 

[Even knowing this inconsistency, the Opponent asks] — 
“What then?**. The answer comes in the next SutraJ. 

VdrfiJca on the Sid^hdnta-Bh^sya, 

[Page 189, L. 10 to P. 191, L. 16.] 

The answer to the Paroapaks'i is as follows 
* Between the causa of apprehension and the object of appre^ 
hension there is no restriction as to the former coming into 
existence either before or after dr simultaneously with, ths 
Zrtiier *—says the BliSsya (P. 65, L. 12);—which means that 
what has been put forward as the Probans in the PUroapakfa 
arg iraent [ois. impossibility of connecting them with any of 
the three points of time^Sn, 8, i, e„ the impossibility of their 
making things known at any point of time] is open to the 

fallacy of being asid^ha,* ‘unknown,’ ‘not admitted by all 
parties.’ 

* WWthe reading of all Msa. tare on^ gives better tense tban irwvviir; 
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Further, the PQrvapak^iu has stated his proposition in 
the form —* Perception and the rest are not instruments of 
Cognitions ’; and this statement involves a contradiction in 
its own terms; as the proposition can only mean that * Per¬ 
ception and the rest do not indicate the existence of their 
objects'; and this involves a self-contradiction • (self-stulti¬ 
fication) on the part of the PSrvapakain, How ? Well, 
to call them * Perception and the rest * and then to say that 
‘ they do not indicate the existence of things,' certainly involves 
a self-contradiction; just as when one makes the assertion 
‘ this thing is not known,’ to call it Uhis thing’ and then to 
say * it is not known ’ involves a self-contradiction; f in the 
same manner there is self-contradiction when you call them 
‘ perception, &c.,* and then assert that * they do not indicate 
the existence of things; * how else (i. if they do not 

indicate the existence of things) can they bo called ‘ Percep¬ 
tion, &o/ ? Certainly the names ‘ Perception ’ &c. are meaning¬ 
less unless there is an indication of the existence of things. 

Then again [what the FUrvapakain does is to deny a 
certain character, that of being PramUna, in regard to Per¬ 
ception &o. ? and] when you deny a certain character to 
Perception, &o., it means that these ‘ Perception &c.* them¬ 
selves you admit; that is to say, when you say that * Percep- 

* VV w M found in Bib. lud. edition is the correot reading ; not 

: as in the Benares edition. 

fThe *Belf>obntradit‘tion’ meant by the is that between calling then 

* Perception and other Pramanas ’ and saying that they do not indicate the existence 
of things.* The T’diparya explains the 'oydpAdja* differently The FArvapaksiQ 
apparently puts forward an iuference to prove bis proposition that Perception, Ac., 
cannot be regarded as Pramapa ; in putting forward this inference, he ipm facto 
admits the fact of inference being a Pramana ; and this is certainly not in keeping 
with the proposition he sets himself to prove. An inference can prove a ooDCInsion 
ooly after it has iteelf acquired the position of a Pramana. The proposition makes 
this impossible how then can an inference, under such circumstances, prove any¬ 
thing. This is how the P&rvapak^in has stultified himself. This also comes in the 
Vir|ika later on, top of P. UK). This is the Fpafftafa dednced by the Bha»ya- 
chtm^ra also. 
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tion and the rest are not possessed of tlie clmracter of Pra- 

> 

mSna,’ you do not deny the ‘ Perception, &o.* themselves; 
what you deny is only their particular character, that of being 
Pramnna. • 

*' But inasmuch as an abstract quality can never subsist 
by itself. Perception, &c., themselves are denied ; that is to 
say, when we say ‘ Perception and the rest are not possessed 
of the character of Pramana/ the ‘character of PrarnSna,’ 
is an abstract quality; and being an abstract quality, when 
it is denied, this denial implies also the denial of the things 
possessing that quality.’* 

Even so, the ‘self-contradiction’ does not cease: You 

have ffot to prove the non-existence of Per- 

Var P.190. . c • e 

ception, &c„—the meaning of your proposition 

being that ‘ Perception &c. do not exist*; now by what are 
you going to prove this? If Perception and the rest do not 
exist, there is nothing else that can prove the said non¬ 
existence. fit is only by means of PramSna that anything 
can be proved; if there are no Pramanas nothing can b® 
proved]. 

Further, your denial of some particular Pramanas 
would imply that you admit other Pramanas; when you say 
that ‘ the character of Pracannot belong to Perception 
and the reel*, it is clear that you admit PramSoas other than 
Perception and th e rest; if this is not what you mean, then 
the specification by name,— ‘the character of PrainS(;^a does 
not belong/o Perceptioa and the '—becomes entirely 
meaningless; if you do not admit of PramSnas other than 
‘Perception and the rest’, then what is the meaningjif the 
specification (‘ to Perception and the rest *) that you have in 
your assertion—‘the character of Pram&na does not 

* For iosUnce, when yoa aay ‘ this boy U without thi waterpot/ you simply 
deny his pouessiog the waterpot, aod you admit the existence of the Boy himaelf. 
&o that from the form in which the P&rrapakytD statoa hia proposition, it would seem 

he does not absolutely deny the exiitence of Perception and the other Pramanas. 
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belong to Perception and the reel ’? If (with a view to 
escape from this predicament) yon were to make your 
assertion in the general formthere are no Pramaijas’,- 
then this would involve another self-contradiction : you assert 
that‘there are no Pramanas* and yet you are propounding 
explanations and arguments I* 

[If then the Purvapaksin were to say—‘ Yes, we do 
admit of PramSnas other than ‘ Perception and the rest 
what harm is there in that ?—our answer would be]—That 
other Pramana, which you admit, will also be open to tho 
charge of not being ‘connected with the three points of time 
so that the objection that you have urged (in Su. 8) against 
‘Perception and the rest* would apply to that other Pramana 
also ; for that which does nob make things known at any oE 
the three points of time,—how can that be called a PramUna ? 
This objection will apply with eqnal force to your Pramana 
also. 

If next you admit that what you are denying is only tho 
character (of * being Pramana *) [and nob the very existence of 
‘Perception and the rest this would mean that you admit the 
existence of ‘Perception and the rest* as apart from their cha¬ 
racter of being Pramflr^a ^—^just as when one denies the pre¬ 
sence of the ‘King's man’, he may admit tho presence of tho 
man, apart from the character of belonging to the King ;—and 
in that case, when you will be asked to describe tho 
character of these, ‘ Perception and the rest’, you will 
tumble on the same objections and the same ‘self-contradic¬ 
tions’. On the other hand, if you do not admit of 
‘ Perception and the rest * as distinct from the ‘ character of 
being Pramana*, it behoves you to explain the precise 
signitication of the Genitive ending (in ‘ pratyahsSdinUm ’) and, 
that of the nominal affix (in ‘ pr^lrndnyam ’); that is to say. 

* Ezplaoatiuus asd arguments are intended to make things known *, and this i> 
exactly the tuncUon of ' Pramavas. 
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if the ‘character of being Pramana * is not something different 
from * Perception and the rest/ then what is the sense of the 
Genitive in ‘ It has, in fact, to be admit¬ 

ted that when you make the assertion ‘pratyaksadmam 
prUmanyam nasH ’ (with the word * pratyaksUdinam with the 
Genitive ending), whether you take it as a denial (‘the 
character of beiny PramUna does not belong to Perception and 
the rest'), or as an affirmation (thecharactep of not being Pra- 
mana belongs to Perception and the rest),—in either case what 
is denied or affirmed must be a character (and not the things 
themselves; or else the Genitive ending would be moaningless); 
and if this is admitted, then it becomes necessary to describe 
the form of ‘ Perception and the rest ’ as apart from their 
* being Pramari^and as soon as you proceed to describe it, 
you render yourself open to the very same objections (that 
you have urged against us). Exacbly the same holds good 
regarding the use of the Nominal affix (in ‘ PrUmlnyam*), 

Further, the Pn7'vapal-da has (in Su. 8) put forward (as 
liis reason) the impossibilUy of connecting them with any of the 
three points of time ; and this is not co-substrato (with the 
Subject of his Proposition) ; as (by the said expression) the 
said impossibility subsists in the term * traikahjflsidifheh \ the 
asiddhit * impossibility *, apparently belongs to *(raiferdyaf — 
and not to the Framcinas [which form the subject of the Proposi¬ 
tion, and as such should possess what is put forward as the 
Ppobans or reason for proving something with regard to them]. 
If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) it bo explained 
that—" What is meant by the term iraiktilySsid^hSh is that 
the Prama^as do not serve their purpose at any of the three 
points of time ***, then the Probans becomes entirely 
superfluous, being already implied by the Proposition itself ; 
the meaning of your proposition also is only this that * tho 

• ThU is preciso'y the ioterpretatioa that tbo Ffirfife* itself bos put upon tUe 
Purvapakfa argumeut embodied in Su. 8. 
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so-called Pramanas do not serve their purpose *,—and tbia 
is exactly the same as that * the Pramanas do not serve their 
purpose at any of the three points of time * (which, according 
p ... to your second explanation is what is meant by 
your Probans, ' traikalyasiddh^h ). 

[The Vartika now proceeds to explain the passages of 

the Bk^sya ]—It has been declared (Bh5. p. 06,1. 6) that— 

It is only when apprehended by means of PramSna that it is 

knoivn as ‘ PramSya*; the meaning of this is that the denial 

put forward by the Purvapaksin cannot stand, as the name 

pertains to all three points of time; that is to say, the 

circumstances that form the basis of the names ^Pramana’ 

• 

and ‘ Prarooya * are such as pertain to all three points of 
time*—^Pramana’ being the name of that by which a thing 
loill be known, or is known, or known, and ‘Prameya* 

being the name of the thing that will be known, or is known 
or has been known. It is only when such is admitted to be 
the case that an object can be spoken of as a ‘Prameya,* 
‘object of cognition,* even when we have such conceptions as 
—‘ thisthingwillbe known,* ‘ the apprehension of this tiling will 
be brought about by the right causes*,*; on the other hand, 
if such is not admitted to be the case, the said usage would 
be absolutely impossible; so that the PUrcapalcsa view is 
found to be open to the objection of being contrary to usage. 
Specially as for one who does not admit the possibility of 
such names as ‘ Pranmna ’ and ‘ PramSya * pertaining to all 
three points of time, such ordinary expressions as ‘ bring 
the cook, he will do the cooking * would be entirely incon- 
gruous (as explained in BhS. P. 66, 1. 13). 

Further ,the Bhasya (P. 66, 1. 15 )—assertion 
that ‘ Perception and the rent cannot he regarded as Inslrumenis 
of cognition on account of the imponsihility of connecting them 

• The Bcnarea edition reads ; But the Bib. Ind. reading is more ia 

keeping with the word# of the Bha»ya^ P. 66,1,11. 
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ttj/7/i any of the three points of time * apparently denies all 
Pramdna entirely ; —and what 13 meant to be accomplished 
by this denial, in regard to Perception and the rest ? Is it 
meant to set aside their possibility ? or to 'make known their 
impossibiliEJ ? “What do you mean ? ” What we mean 
is that, if it is meant to set aside the possibility (of Percep¬ 
tion and the rest), this is not right; bocaase in the first place 
such denial would involve a self-contradiction, (as shown 
in the BhUsya)^ and secondly because this explanation would 
show that you do not understand the exact meaning of a 
denial: When you say that *it sets aside the possibility 
of the Pramatjas^ you admit the existence of the Pramanas; 
as there can bo no setting aside of what is an absolute non¬ 
entity • ; and certainly Denial can have no power to make 
%vhai exists an absolute noiuenlity. In fact what a denial does 
is to make known a certain fact, and not to sot aside possi¬ 
bilities ; so that what this particular denial also can do is 
only to make known a certain fact, and it cannot be taken 
as setting aside the possibility (of Pramagias). And, in that 
case, if the Denial makes known the impossibility (of Pra- 
mSpas), then it itself becomes endowed with the character 
of a * Praraana.* 


Satra (12). 

Theub can be no Denial, as it is impossible to 

CONNECT IT wrin ANY OP THE TH8EB POINTS OP TIME. 

(So. 12). 

BhUsya. 

[P. 66, L. 21 to P.er, L. 2]. 

[The Opponent having asked—What is the harm if the 

Denial becomes endowed with the character of Pramaiya? _ 

the answer is given by the Sutra]—The detailed explanation 
here is the same (as in tho Parvapaksa-SUtra.S) [t. c., inas¬ 
much as the Denial has become a Pramapa it becomes open 

• The Benares edition and the f^parya both read 
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to the arguments that the Purvapaksin has urged against tho 
possibility of PramSnas; so that] if the Denial [which ex- 
hypothesi is only an instrument of right negative cognition] 
exists before the thing Denied, then, w'hat would be 
there that would be denied, while the thing denied [i. e., the 
object of the negative cognition]is not in existence? On tho 
other hand, if the Denial came after the thing Denied, then 
while the Denial is not in existence, tho thing could not bo 
‘ denied Lastly if both the Denial and the Denied came into 
existence simultaneously, then as the thing will have been 
i>i - P already recognised as ‘ deniedthe Denial 

would be absolutely futile. 

Thus then, the assertion (of the Piirvapaksin) embodying, 
as it does, a Denial, being (as just shown) found to bo 
impossible,—it becomes established that Perception and the 
rest are genuine Framdnas. 

VSrtika on Sn. (12). 

[P. 101, L. 16 to P. 193, L. 14]. 

Such being the case (*. e» Denial becoming a Pramana),— 
* There can be no denial * —says the Sutra, The meaning 
of the Sutra is that the Denial (embodied in the FTtrmpaksa) 
is not possible, in connection with all three points of time ; 
BO that the putting forward of the Denial by tho Purvapaksin 
involves a self-contradiction ; as it has been admitted that 
the Denial—‘ Praraanas do not serve their purpose '—has 
the character of PramSna [and the possibility of Pramanas 
having been denied, the putting forward of what is acknow¬ 
ledged to be a ‘ PramSna ’ involves a clear self-contra¬ 
diction]. 

Objection :—By urging that ‘Denial is not possible, as it 
cannot bo connected with any of the three points of time,* you 
admit (the force of our argument and contention) that ‘as they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time, 
Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Pramana ”, 

This does not affect our position, we reply; as all that 
we mean by urging this argument is to show that your view 
involves a self-contradiction on your part; what we are 
urging is that you are open to the charge that the reasoning 
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that you have put forward goes directly against your own 
view; and we do not admit the validity of that reason¬ 
ing, ‘‘ What do you mean ? ” What we mean is 
this:—When you assert that *what cannot 
Var. P. 192. gewe its purpose at any of the three points of 
time cannot be regarded as a cause —by this your own 
assertion you admit that this Denial (that you are making) 
cannot be a cause (of any cognition). And thus you come' 
to be in the position of a man who wishes to burn other 
persons by the fire in his own fingers,—he may or may 
not succeed in burning others, but he surely burns his own 
finger! 


Further, the Denial that you make,—in the form ‘ Percep¬ 
tion and the rest do not accomplish their purpose ’—is this a 
denial of tho efficiency of Perception and the rest ? or a denial 
of tlieir very exisimce'i If it is a denial of their efficiency, 
then this would mean that Perception and the rest are not 
denied; inasmuch as you deny their efficiency, you have to 
explain what ‘Perception and the rest’ are; so that you 
become open to the same objections. If, on the other hand, 
your denial is of the very existence of Perception and the 
rest, then please explain what you moan by saying that 
‘ Perception and the rest do tvd exist \ Do you mean the 
non-cxistenco of PramSnas in general ? or that of the parti¬ 
cular Pramanas (mentioned)? If the former, then the 
mention of ‘ Perception and the rest* is entirely superfluous ; 
your assertion should be in tho form ‘ Pramfinas 
do not exist *; and in that case, as you would have no 
Prawawia, there could be no reasoning in support of such 
denial,* If, on the other hand, the denial is of the particular 
PramSnas (and not of all PrarnSnaa in general).—then this 


\ our denial is in tlie form * Pramanas do not exist *; every reasoning that you 
would urge .„„,d ,t„|f ^ 

• Pramana it cannot prove your contention. 
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would imply that you admit of PramSpas other thaa those 
mentioned; for unless the existence of Pramana in general 
is admitted, there can be no room for the denial of a few- 
particular Pramanas. 

Then again, there are two assertions—(1) ‘ Perception and 
the rest cannot be regarded as Pramapas because they cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time,’ and (2) 

* Perception and the rest should be regarded as PramSnas, 
because they are connected with the three points of time *;— 
now, do these two assertions mean the same thing or not ? 
If they mean the same thing, then the form in which the 
assertion should be made would be the latter—that ‘ Percep¬ 
tion and the rest should be regarded as Pram&nas, because 
they are connected with the three points of time ’ [as this 
assertion, being without the two negative particles present 
in the other assertion in the words * apramanyan * and ‘ asid^ 
dhsh* would be so much simpler and briefer]. Further, by 
what means do you know that the two assertions mean the 
same thing? If you know this by means of &n Instrument 
of Oognilion (PramS^a), then your self-stultificatiou does nob 
cease; and if you know it by some other means, then that 

• other means * also would be an Instrument of Cognition ; 
and it would be a mere difference in name [when you call 
them not-Framanal. If, on the other hand, the two asser¬ 
tions have different meanings, then also, we ask—By what 
means do you know that the two terms —* because they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time * 
and * because they can be connected with the three points of 
time '—have different meanings ? [Any answer to this ques¬ 
tion involving, as before, either * self-stultification ’ or the 
admission of ‘ Pramapa ’ under a different name]. 

Further, when you make the statement—-** Perception and 
the rest do not exist,”—the term * Perception and the rest,’ 
co-ordinated as it is with the term * do not exist,* cannot 
denote the absolute non-existence of Perception and the other 
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Pramanas; as a matter of fact, when the word * jar,’is co¬ 
ordinated with the term ‘ does not exist * (when we say * the 
jar does not exist *), it does not denote the absolute non¬ 
existence of the jar; all that it does is to deny, either the 
connection of the jar with a particular place, the room for 
instance, or its connection with a particular point of time, 
or the eflSciency of the jaf and analogously in the case in 
question also, when the term *doea not exist’ is 
Var P. 193. used in co-ordination with the term * PramUnay it 
cannot denote the absolute non-existence of the PramSoas; all 
that it can denote is the denial, either of such PramSi>as as 
are postulated by other philosophers, or of tho efficiency of the 
Pramanas, or of the existence of the Pramanas at a particular 
time*;—in either case the existence of the Pramanas them¬ 
selves would be admitted ; so that being thus admitted, if it 
were to be held to be the subject of the denial in question, 
this would be a clear case of self-contradiction. 

Further, whoa you are propounding the non-existence 
of Pramagas, how and to whom are you propounding it ? 
Who, too, is the propounder ? ** We are propounding it to 

one who does not know it; and the propounder is one who 
knows it.” But how does he kuow it ? If he knows it by 
means of an Instrument of Cognition, then there is self-con¬ 
tradiction, as Pramnm is not admitted. It he knows it by 
some other means, then the difficulty is that you can have no 
instance (to show by what other means the fact is known) 
[for an instance, unless it is cognised by means of a valid 
Pramana, is absolutely futile]. There is a further self-con- 
tradiotiou involved in the admission of difference between 
the propounder and the person for whom the propound¬ 
ing is done: If you know that the propounder is 
different from the person for whom the propounding 
18 done, you admit the existence of the Pramana 
whereby you know that difference; and this involves 
self-contradiction ’ on your part. If, on the other hand, yon 
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do not know the difference between the two persons, there 
is this self-contradiction or absurdity that you cannot explain 
how and to whom the propounding is done. 

Lastly, when the Purvapaksin lays down the proposition 
that ‘ Pramanas do not exist,* he should be met with the 
question—* how do you know that they do not exist* ? In 
answer to this, if he puts forward proofs (Pramanas), he 
stultifies himself; and if he does not put forward proofs, 
he cannot accomplish his purpose. 

Thus we find that the moie we examine the statement 
of the Purvapaksin, the more do we find it crumbling away. 


Snlra (13). 

BiSCAUSK all PltAMAtJAS HAVE BEEN DENIED, THE 
Denial ixsELt? cannot be established.* (Su. 13). 

Bhdsya. 

[P. 67, L. 4 to L. 10]. 

“ Why (can the Denial not be established) ? **t —asks the 
PQrvapaksia^ [Por the following reason, we reply]—You 
have put forward (in Su. 8) as your reason, * because it cannot 
be connected with auy of the three points of time*; now if 
in support of this reason you can cite an Instance, then it 
behoves you to show (on the strength of perceptional or other 
valid cognition) that what you have put forward as your 
Reason (i. e. your Minor Pemiss) does hold true in the case that 
you cite as the corroborative Instance; and if you do this, 
you cannot deny the character of Pramfina (Proof) in regard 
to all Perception and the rest [as at bast one such Perception 
you will have employed to prove the truth of your Reason]. 
And if Perception and the rest were absolutely no proof, 
then what you would cite as an Instance would also 
nob p^ove anything [as that also would only be a perceptioual 
or other valid coguition]; so that your reason, in that case, 

* Later Commentatora^for instance the of Vishvanatha and the 

lu^raitvarana—do not have this as a The NyAyasuchimb ndha however 

cites it as a and so also the which remarks that this Sutra 

puts forward another 'self-oontradictioa * involved in the Purvapaksa atand-point. 

t According to the Bhasyachanira this * Kaptam ’ is au attack on tho oppoueut: 

' How can you reasonably deny all Pramapas ? ’• . 
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would be nullified by all Pramanas, and, as such, cease to be 
a proper Reason ; in fact, such a Reason would be a “ contra¬ 
dictory Reason —that having been defined as the ‘ contradic¬ 
tory Reason or Probans* ‘ which contradicts a certain doctrine 
that has been previously admitted* (Sti. 1, 2. 6); and what 
is put forward by the opponent in the assertion made by him 
constitutes his ‘doctrine'; and this assertion is that * Perception 
and the rest do not prove the existence of anything, *; and yet 
the several reasoning factors [the Premisses &c., which repre¬ 
sent Pramanas] have been put forward (in the reasoning urged 
in Su. 8) with a viowto prove (i.e. make known to others)your 
own conclusions.* 

If, on the other hand, the Instance (corroborative of the 
Reason pub forward in support of the Denial of PramSnas) 
is not cited (as representing a valid cognition, pramUna) then 
you are faced by the difficulty that until you have sliown the 
truth of your Reason, or Minor Premiss, in a certain well- 
known Instance, your assertion cannot prove your conclusion 
for you; so that the Denial of the Pramanas cannot be. 
established, for the simple roasou that the reason or premiss 
put forward does nob possess the character of a really valid 
‘ Reason *. 

Vortika on Su. (13). 

[P. 193, L. IG, to P. J94, L. 0]. 

Became all Pramanas have been denied —says the 
SQtra. What we ask you is—Do you, or do you not, cite an 
Instance in corroboration of your Reason, ‘ because they 
cannot bo connected with any of the three points of time*? 
If you do cite it, then you stultify yourself: inasmuch as 

• Th« atAteiiieiit of the Probans, which is the principal reasoning-factor, euj- 
bodiea facts ordinarily perceived—«. g. ‘ because Perception, &c., cannot be connected 
with any point of time’ represento a number of facts perceived in ordinary experience. 
Now the proposition is that Perception, &c., do not prove anything ; and yet the said 
Perception—that Pereeption, Ac. cannot be connected with any point of time—has 
urged with a view to prove the conclusion. Thus the Reason, as put forward 
is entirely of contravention of the Proposition. * 

The Vilr\ika in quoting this passage has for Si amnu e ^ and tlie 

explains aa referring to the ^wiyaww. The Bhatyachandra reads 
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you admit the view that Perception and the rest cannot 
have the character of Proof (for you'; what you cite as 
the instance also cannot prove anything; and as such it 
would be entirely futile. If, on the other hand, it does 
prove something, then that is a clear contradiction of 
what you have asserted before. If then, you do not cite 
the Instance,—this would mean that it is nowhere shown 
that what is put forward as the Reason is ever really 
effective in proving anything; and as a matter of fact, 
until its effectiveness has been shown in a well-known In¬ 
stance, the Reason cannot prove anything;—so that, in this 
case, your Reason would be nullified by all PramUnaa*, and* 
as such become ‘ annulled 

The B1id8y% (p, 07, I. 7) says—FhriAer auch a Beaaon 
would aho be ‘ conitadkioryt etc., etc. What is meant is that 
when you assert the reascming—‘Perception and the rest 
cannot have the character of PramSua, because they cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time'—^you pub 
forward certain reasoning-factors, embodying facts known by 
means of one or the other of the Prama^as, with a view to prove 
your proposition [and yet your Proposition is that no Pramana 
can prove anything]. Then again, when you consciously 
pronounce a sentence, you have recourse to so many factors—• 
wish to apeak, effort, emitting of wind, alriking of the palate, SfC., 
motion of the lips and so forth ; similarly when performing the 
act of walking, you avoid obstacles in the shape of pillars, 
thorns, snakes and so forth;—now, (everyone of the said 
factors representing a fact known by means of a PramSoa), 
the said uttering of the sentence as well as the walking would 
be absolutely impossible, if there were no Pram&nas at all. 

® Not being supported by any of tlwse Pramaofts that are embodied in the 
citing of the Instance and other reasoning-factors, it could be said to be ‘ annulled 
^df/Kxrya. It is according to this explanation that ** has been translated 

as ^ annulled'j the Reason, at described here,, does not fulfil the eonditionB of the 
*-GOQtradictory ’ Reason. 
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Snfra (14). 

If thb character op Pbauama in the case op the 

BEASOXING-FACrOES IS ADMIITED,—THEN YOUB DeNIAL 

BBCOMES BBSTIilCTED TO ONLY A PEW PROM AMONO ALL 

PravXnas, [which would not be right.]* (HQ. 14). 

Bhasya. 

(P. 67, L. 12 to’p. 68, L. 2J. 

If you admit that the ‘ character of PpamSija ’ really be- 
longst to these Perception and the real that are embodied in the 
reasoning-factors or premises involved in your negative argu¬ 
ment (against Pramanas, in Su. 8),—then you will have to 
accept the ‘character of Pramaoa* also in those Perception and 
the rest that would be embodied in the reasoning-factors that 
might be urged (against you) by your Opponent; as there would 

Bhae a p 68 difference between the two sets of 

‘ premises *, And this would mean that you do 
not deny all Pramanas (but only some of them; for which 
restricted denial there can be no justification). In the term 
*viprafiaedha * (in the Sutra) the prefix *t?i’signifies a^rm^ 
ation (* oipratiaSdha ’ meaning vishSsdm pratisgdha, denial 
by selection) and not negation {vipratisidha* in that case 
being construed as vigafah pratis9dhah negalined denial) 1 % 
as there can be no sense in such an expression. § 

Vdrlika on Su. 14. 

[P. 194, L. 8 to L. 17.] 

If the character of PramUna —says the Suira, Your 

position appears to be that you deny the character of 


* It appears ,simpler lo the interpret the Sfltra as—‘the Denial does not 
apply to all Pramaijaa But the Bkd^ya has made oapital out of the prefix fw in 
fiRTfs^N; in view of which the tratisacUou has had to be put in a rouadabont 

fashion ; though the sense remains the same. 

t The reading of the printed edition suwrvrv) i* wrong. Both Pari Mss. read 

^ which is the right reading. 

t If fw signified denial, theeftwfirtW: would mean ‘denial of the deniar, 
Denial being the Object of Denial ; and this woald bo absurd as coming from the 
Dorvapakfio. For purposes of derUalj one always uses the term ‘na says the 
^^dfycwiaii^ro. 

S For in that case the expression in the Sfltra—‘aa vipratifSPta* would mesn 
that ‘-the denial is not negativod; which would be the reverse of what is intended by 

JTOI. 11. 4S. 
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‘Pramaoa’ to Pram^oas other than those that are involved in 
your OWT 3 assertion ;—if that is so, then alt Pramaijas are nob 
denied. But (you should bear in mind) that the same reasons 
that you have for admitting the character of PramStja in the 
case of the Pramaijas involved in your own assertion, are 
also available in the case of those involved in the assertion 
of your Opponent. 

In the term vipratisSdfia the prefix vi indicates that the 
pratisedka, denial, is vis/tBsSna, by selection, and it does not 
signify the denial of the prcdisBdha, “ What is meant by 
this?'* The meaning is that it comes to this that some 
Pramanias are denied and some are admitted,—you admit 
those that are involved in the assertion of your Opponent. 

Lastly, the assertion that you have made (in Su. 8) * the 
character of Pramaoa connected with any of the three points 

of time*.—has this assertion the ‘character of Pramana * 

* • 

or not ? If it has, then, there is self-contradiction on your 
part; if it has not, then it cannot prove anything at all; 
and hence becomes futile and meaningless.* 

Su^ra (15). 

Tuerb should be no denial (op PeamInas and Pha- 

MBVAS) IN REGABD TO ALL THREE POINTS OF TlMEf; AS TBEIB 
EXISTENCE (as CAOSE AND EFFECT) IS PROVED IN THE SAME 
NANNER AS THAT OF THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IS PROVED BY 
ITS SOUND.$—Su. (15). 

• The Taiparya remarks t!»at hitherto the Sid^hAnti has been criticising the 
Pflrva/^kM-argumeut iu ils details ; in tliis last sentence, it takes the argument as 
a whole. 

f That is, it is quite possible for Pramana and Pramftya to be related to each 
other as 'couse and effect’ and also as 'means of sCognitiou’ and 'object of 
eogml4on’— BhdiyacTian^ra. 

X The word is wanting in the text of the Sfltra as found in the 

attached to Puri MS. B. It reads the Sittra simply as ; 

the Bhifyachandra reads the SOtra as in the printed text. 

Vol. IlAi. 
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JBhSsya^ 

[P. G8, L, 4 to L, 15], 

[An objection is raised at the very outset]—Why should 
this be repeated (in the Sutray when it has already been 
stated before, in the BkSsyay p. 65, 1. 12) ? *’.* 

The answer is that this serves to confirm what has 
been said before. That is to say, we have stated above 
(Bha. P. 65,1. 12) that —* between the cause of apprehension 
and the object of apprehension there is 7io 7'estriction as to the 
former coming into existence either before or after or simal^ 
taneously with the latter, and toe take each case on its own 
merits just as we dnd it^ and assert accordingly *;—and the 
present Siitra serves to show that this assertion of ours 
had its source in this Sutra. [By the presence of the Sutra] 
it is made clear that the Sage (Gautama) himself does not 
admit of any restriction (as to priority &c. between the Pra- 
mana and its Frameya), and hence firmly rejects the 
opponent's denial—by asserting that ‘ the denial in regard 
to all three points of time is not right.' 

Out of the three possibilities (of priority, posteriority and 
simultaneity), our Author cites the example of one— la the 

* From what we read liere, there appears to be a coufimion hi regard to the exact 
position o£ the Sutra and portions of the BhUtya. It has been remarked by several 
writers that the Bhatya contains certain passages, which form part of an older VriHi 
on the Sutras. Tiie editor of the Viziauagram scries has made an attempt to indicate 
Buine of these passages by printing them in thicker type. The wider aspect of this 
•question w'cshall deal with in the Introduction. But in connection with the present 
passage, the following appears to be noteworthy.—The ohjector asks why this Sutra 
should bo here, when what is herein said has already been said before (in Bha. P. 65 
1.12^ these lines appearing in thicker type). This question would imply that the two 
assertions—SQ. 15, and the BhS^ya-passagu ou F. 65, 1. 12,—stood on the same 
level, being the work of the same writer ; this also would appear to be tbo implication 
of what follows in the BhUayt ou the present Sutra (P. 68,1.14). But the answer 
that the Bh&sya gives to the objector’s question is that the former statement (of 
P. 65), has its source or authority in the present Sutra—that is why the fact previously 
asserted is asserted again. Now what does this mean ? It apparently means that the 
present declaration is a ^S5(ra,' and the former declararion w'as'Bhasya’ which 
derived its authority from this Siitra. Tliis is clearly stated lu the BhdsyachaTt^ra, 
which says—*The Bhasya has already shown that there is no restriction as to prece- 
denoe, sequence or simaltaueity.among Pramanas: and the now proceeds to 

show me of .these three methods.’ The whole question is extremely interesting and 
we shall wait and see to the end of the work, without adopting^in favour of one view 
or the other. For purposes of our tranalatioo, we shall accept the text of the as 
fixed for us by ^chastati Mishra in his 
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tame manner as that of the mwcal instrument is proved bif its 
sound. In the case cited we find that by means of the 
Sound, which comes into existence after the musical instru¬ 
ment, we infer the existence of the musical instrument, 
which has been in existence prior to the Sound ; and hero 
the musical instrument is what is to be made known^ and the 
Sound is the means by which it is made known [and here 
the Pramana, is posterior to the PramSya ];—this refers 
to a case where the musical instrument being hidden from 
view, its presence is inferred, and the inference is that 'the 
lute is being played,’ or‘the flute is being blown*,—the 
particular instrument being inferred by the peculiarity of the 
Sound. Thus then, here we have a case where we apprehend 
the ‘object of cognition * (the musical instrument) which has 
a prior existence, by means of the ' means of cognition * 
(Sound) which comes into existence after the former. 

The Sutra has cited this one instance (of the posteriority 
of Pramana) by way of illustration ; as examples of the other 
two ways (priority and simultaueity of Pramana and Pra- 
mCya), we may take those that have already been cited above 
(P. 65). 

Why are not those examples cited here (rather than 
there ? ”, 

We are only explaining here what has already been stated 
before (on P. 65). All that we have got to do is to state the 
facts; it does not make any difference whether it is stated 
here or on the previous occasion. 

Va^{ika on Sq. 15. 

[P. 194, L. 20 to P. 195, L. 11.] 

There should be no denial ^c ,—says the Sutra; and on 
this the Bhnsya says that this is meant to indicate the source 
(or authority) for what has been asserted in the Bhnsya (on 
P. 65, L. 12). 

“Why then was this Sufra read there?** 

It makes no difference, whether the fact is stated here or 
there; all that is necessary is that the fact should be stated. 

One of the methods (of the existence of Framaua) is 
illastrated —the existence of the musical instruTnent is 
proved by its sound of the other two methods the examples 
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are to be taken as already cited. Just as the previously 
existing musical instrument is inferred by means of the 
subsequently appearing Sound,—as when we infer that' what 
is being played upon is the lute*, ‘ what is being blown is 
the flute*; in this case what we perceive is that peculiar 
character of the sound of the lute and that of the flute, which 
marks them out as issuing from the lute or from the flute ; and 
when we have perceived that character we cognise the 
fact that * this is the sound of the lute’, ' this is the sound of 
the flute —and here the musical instrument is something 
that has an existence prior to that of the sound, which comes 
only subsequently. An example of simultaneity wo have 
in the case where the perception of smoke gives rise to the 
cognition of the fire as qualified by that smoke. A 
example of the priority of the Praraaija we have in the case 
where the previously existing Sun renders visible the subse¬ 
quently appearing things. 

Bhcnya Introdxiciory fo Sif, 16. 

[P. 68, L. 15 to L. 18.1 

The names * and * Pram^ya* are applied 

according to circumatances; such application depending upon 
certain causes that go to determine the name; such cause or 
circumstance, in the case in question, consists in tbe fact that 
(a) that which is the me>i.na of bringing about an apprehension 
is called * Fram^m \ (b) ‘ that which is the object appre¬ 
hended is called *FramSya\ and (c) ‘when that which, 
though itself an apprehended ohjectf happens to be the means 
of the apprehension of something else, then that same thing 
may be called ^FramUna * as well as * PramSyaJ This is the 
face brought out in the following Sn{ra, 

Ydrtiha Introdneiory to 8u. 16. 

[P. 195, L. lltoL. i7.J 

The names 'Framdna* and ^ Pram^ya'are applied 
says the Bhdsya. By ‘ SamSvBsha' bereis meant application, 
•The application of these names is dependent upon such causes, 

* The Benares eiition reads aifVvw; This is wrong ; specially in view of what 
WlowBooP. 196, L.4. 
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as determine the name; and the cause that determines the 
application of the names *Pram^^* and ‘ Pramdija * consists 
respectively in ‘ being the means of apprehension ' and ‘ being 
the object of apprehension \ “ But how is it when one and 

the same thing happens to fulfil both these conditions ?’* 

Well, in that case also,—inasmuch the application of the 
names depends upon the circumstances mentioned,—as both 
circumstances woiild be present, the same thing would be called 
by b^th names. In order to bring out this fact we have the 
next Sutra. 

Sflfra (16). 

Tna WBiGHiNa balance, which rs a Pramanv, 
[the means of ascbbtainino the weight of things], is 
PeAMEYA also, [as EEGABDS its own ACOURAOYjt (Su. 16.) 

Bhasya on Su 16. 

[P. C8, L. 20 to P. 70, L. 6.] 

The weighing balance is called 'Pramam* when it is 
the means of bringing about the cognition of the exact 
weight (of the thing weighed),—in which case the object of 
cognition is the weighty substance, gold and the like (vvhicli 
is weighed), which therefore is called * PramSya *;—but when 
the gold thus weighed is made the means of testing 
(ascertaining the accuracy of) another balance, then in the 
cognition (of the accuracy) of this other balance, it 

“ f> \ V ' 9 

■ * becomes the ‘ Pramana , and the other balance 
becomes the ‘ Pramdya\t 

• All tUe Mbs. of the B/t5jya, except one road eo do also the faiparya the 

fVt BhCL^yachandra. But some Mbs. of the Vdr^ika and all the later 

commentaters road With the latter reading the Sfltra means that the charac¬ 
ter of also belongs to Prama^as, as we find Id the case of a particular Pramana, 

the Balance, iptvsrr ^ fTVft; m this case 

is a compound word. With the reading uihr the construction is 

JntvT ^ wwFn, nwr vi w ; in this case jwr and 

are not taken as a compound. The purport of the Sutra is the same iu both cases. 

t When we are weighing gold, the Balance is a pure ‘ PramSna being the 

means whereby we know the weight of the gold. But when doubts arise as to the 

accuracy of a balance, then what is done is that a piece of gold, whose weight has 
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What we have just said (iu regard to the application of 
the names * Prarndna * and ‘ FramSya * depending on circums¬ 
tances) applies to all topics of the ShUstra,* For instance, the 
iSott/has been prominently mentioned among * Pram^^as'^ 
because it is an object of cognition ; but it is * PramUtri \ 
‘Cogniser*, also, inasmuch as (in regard to the action’of 
cognisvtg) it is the independent agent;—similarly Biiddliu 
‘ j^pprehension ^ (of Invariable concomitance, for instance) 

Pramam' t inasmuch as it is tho means of cognising 
things; and yet it becomes * Pramiya*, when it is itself 
cognised ; and it comes to be called mere ‘ Pramiti\ ‘appre¬ 
hension when it is neither the means nor the ohjf^cl of 
any cogiiition. Similarly, the conditions governing the 
application of tho names in question may bo applied to other 
particular topics (of Doubt &c.) also. 

As a matter of fact the names of tho several case-rela¬ 
tions or ac-tive agencies {^Kanika») are applied (promis¬ 
cuously) through varying causes (depending on tho character 
of the things concerned). For instance, when we say ‘ the 
tree stands \ f[*vri/c8ah tisthati% the (vriksa) is called 
the ‘ nominative *, because in regard to its own action of 
standing, it is 'independent * [thus fulfilling the condition of 
Paoini’s definition of the Nominative as that which is svatantra, 
‘independent agent’];—when we say ‘he sees the tree’ 

vriksam pashjnti'), the same tree comes to bo called the 
‘objective’, because it is that which is ‘ most desired ’ to be 
got at by the action of ‘ seeing ’ [thus fulfilling the condition 
of i’anini’s definition of the Objective as that which is ‘the 
most desired to be got at by tho Agent];—when we say 
‘ he indicates the Moon by (t.#?. with the help of, through) the 
tree’, the same tree is called an * Instrument*, because it is 
the‘principal means of accomplishment’ employed by the per¬ 
son doing tlie indicating { £and thus fulfills the condition of 

been already ascertained by means of a reliable balance, is weighed agosn in the 
balance of doubtful accuracy ^ and if the weights tally, tho balance is proved 
accurate’; 80 that ia regard to its accuracy, the balance becomes an ^object of cogni¬ 
tion *, ‘ PramCya’, the resultant cognition la this case being in the form, Hhis ba’-a oa 
is accurate’. 

* Un this passage the Author renrinds ns of what he has already said in the 
BhiXiya or Si. 1*1-1 ’^says Bh^iyachan^Ta. 

t The Bh^yachandra takes (qtAati as * lives’. 

$ The Pali MSS. read for ; but the latter gives better sense. 
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rSnini’s definition as that T^liicli is the < principal means of 
accomplishment*];—when we say *he is pouring water for 
the tree * {*crikHiiya udakam 6siht:haii^)t the tree is called 
the ‘ Dative *, as it is that which is ‘ intended to be 
benefited’ by the water that is poured [thus fulfilling the 
condition of Fanini’s definition of the Dative as what is 
intended to be benefited by the action] ;—when we say 
‘theleaf falls from the tree *, '{vriksat parmm 
the tre^ is the ‘Ablative / as it is ‘ what remains fixed 
while there is movement of the other thing*,—such being 
the definition of the Ablative;—lastly when we say‘birds 
are on the tree* ('rriksS vayamsi 8anti\ the tree is 
the ‘ Locative, * being the receptacle (of the birds),—and 
the ‘Locative * has been defined as ‘ receptacle.* 

•From all this it is a clear that 'Karohit ‘case-relation* 
(or ‘active agency *) is a name given, not to the mere substance 
(as held by the MadhyaniikQ)^ nor to the mere action, but to 
that which, while being endowed with a particular action of 
its own, becomes the means of the accomplishment of the 
other (principal) action ; the name ‘Nominative* applies, 
neither to the substance alone, nor to the action alone, but to 
that which, independently by itself {Le. by its own action), 
becomes the means of accomplishing the act;—similarly the 
name‘objective* applies to that which is the most desired 
to be got at by the action, and not to mere substance or to 
action ; and so with what is the ‘ principal means of 
accomplishing *, and so on. In these cases wo have found 
that, just as in point of fact the names of the active agencies 
(Kara&as) are applied, neither to the mere substance, nor to 
the mere action, but to that which, being endowed with a 
particular action of its own, helps in the bringing about of some 
other action,—so also the same follows from the definitions 
of the ‘ active agencies *; and as the words ‘ PramSna * 
and* PramSya also are expressive of active agency (case- 
relation; ‘ Pramana* being the Instrument and ^ Prameya* 
the object^ of cognition), they cannot renounce what is in the 
very nature of ‘ active agencies.* 

• Accordiogtothe BAasyacAa/irfra, we have a Piirvapakfa argument from here 
down to 1. 6 on P. 70; and tlieSi^^hao^in’s answer begins on 1. 7, with iAoV;— 
and then the /*urrapTA«a-arguroeDt again on p. 70, 1. 12, with ' SO'f/amupalalsfhih 
Ac *;—while according to the Vdrtiba and the ^dfparya, we have here, in thepsss.ige 
beginning with p. 69,1. 10, to p. 70,1.6, a statement from the Sit^^hantA stand point, 
applytog the general principle of ' Kiraheu ’ to the case of ' PrSmana and PramSya 
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VSirtiha on Ss. 16. 

[P. 195, L. 19 to P. 200, L. 15.] 

The weAgking balance ia PramSifa also ^c. ^c .—says the 
Sutra, What is meant is that tlio weighing balance, which is 
the means of ascertaining the weight of things, comes to bo 
called * J ramana\ because it is the ?nea/is by which oue 

Var P 196 ®oroes to know the exact measure of the total 
weight of a substance; -and the sane balauco, 
when it has its own measure ^of accuracy) ascertained by 
moans of the gold (that has been weighed by another balance), 
becomes the object of a cognition, and hence called ‘Pram^ya.’ 

The case of the balance has been cited only by way of an 
illustration; the same holds good in regard to all topics of 
the Shastra That is to say, just as the names ‘ Pramana ’ 
and ‘ Pramoya, so also all the names of ‘active agrucies* 
(case-relations, KdraJcas) arc applied according to circums¬ 
tances. In support of this view, that one and the same thing 
can (under diverse circumstances) bo called by the names of 
several ‘ active agencies —the JJhdsya cites an example 
from ordinary parlance :—In the assertion ‘ the tree stands* 
the tree is called the * nominative*, as it is independent in 
regard to its own action of aianding, 

“ What do you mean by the ‘ independence * of the tree 
in regard to its own action of standing Y' 

What wo mean is that it does not stand in need of any 
other agency. For instance, in its own standing the tree 
does not require the operation of any other agency (save 

and against this we have the Ptirvftpakfta argnmeat beginning with p. 70,1. 7, and 
extending right up to Su. 18. This latter is the more reasonable interpretation of tho 
Bhifya as it stands. The BhdL»yackandra in introducing the passage on p. 69,1. 10, 
which it regards as coming from the Parvapaksin, says that the Parvapaksin puts 
forward his argument under tho appreheoskn that Action alone constitutes‘iTdraji-a’. 
But we find theetatement aeserting distinctly w jimi j (gT cia if 
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itself). Such is the case when the word * stands ’ expresses 
absence of motion ; when the same word is expressive of mere 
existence (* the tree stands’ being used for * the tree exists’), 
then also, inasmuch existence always implies the manifesta¬ 
tion of the thing, the word in question means that ‘ the 
tree exists standing *, ‘ it manifests (itself)/—and her© also 
the t7*ee is called the * nominative * agent;—when however 
the word ‘exists* (i.e. * stands is expressive of ronneu/ton 
with a particular honsef —as when Pcvatjatta is spoken of as 
‘ being (existing) in the house *,—the word denotes neither 
mere exhtencet nor absence of motion^ but connection with the 
house', and in this case also, the action being that of experience 
ing the connection with the house, —in which action Pevadatta 
does not require the operation of any other agency save 
himself,—he is ‘independent*; similarly whoa the word 

* stands ’ denotes ‘ unbroken *,—‘the tree stands* meaning the 

* tree is unbroken*—‘in that case also, the tree, in its own‘stand¬ 
ing does not require the operation of any other agency, 
and hence is ‘ independent In the case of such Vtirbs^ even 
though the thing may require the operation of some other 
agency, this ngency will be in the shape of its own component 
parts; e, g. when we say ‘ the tree stands by its roots 'the 
house stands by the pillars’, and so on, ‘Standing* may also 
mean continuity of existence (liL being the object of cognitions 
at two different points of time),— Le. a thing, perceived at 
some previous time, may be perceived again at a later time by 
ireasoa of the presence of other canses of its perception,—then 
it forms the object of more than one perception appearingat 
different times; and this is what is meant by its ‘ standing'; 
{i,e, being recognised as the same thing) ; and in this action 
of standing, there is needed the operation of such auxiliary 
agencies as the Eye and the rest (which perceive the thing at 
different times, and so forth); and such agency is what is 
©ailed the ‘Instrument*; [and yet in this case also the 
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would be tlie ‘nominative *, as it is the tree independently by 
itself that sets into operation those auxiliary agencies ; it is 
only when the tree presents itself before the Eye that the Eye 
recognises it as the same tree that had been seen before], 

[The Nihilist starts a discussion on this side-issue of 
Becognition and Continuity of Ea‘istence‘j —“All notion of 
Recognition must be wrong ; as we find in the case of the 
„ « revolution of the wheel and the lamp.”* If 

you mean by this that—“no single thing can 
form the object of more than one cognition at different points 
of time*',—then we ask, how do you account for the well-known 
conception ‘ that same tree is standing'? Certainly the very 
first sight of a tree cannot give rise to the conception that 
‘this is that same tree standing“But we do find 
such a conception of continuity of standing, even when the 
two things are entirely different; e. g. when we speak of * the 
wheel continuing to revolve ’ and ‘ the lamp continuing to 
burn where the notion of continuity (or idoutity), appearing 
as it does with regard to Sfvcral 7ion-continuous revolutions 
and lamp-flames, must be regarded as wrong; as it apprehends 
a thing as what apparently it is not; and as the notion of 
identity and continuity is wrong in these cases, so must it 
also be in the case of the ‘standing' of the tree and such 
other things.** This conclusion cannot be accepted; 

as there are no proofs for it; you do not put forward any 
proof in support of the view that there is multiplicity in 
every tree and such other things that wo perceive [i. e. that 
every single tree represents a number of momentary trees 

* When a wheel is revolving, all the revohxtions are so alike that there is a 
notion that H is one and the same revolution that is appearing ; and thia idea of 
recognition Is apparantly wrong. Similarly when a lamp is burning (here is a quick 
succeasioQ of numerous tiaiQes*~each of which has but a momentary existence } and 
yet there is an idea that the same flame is continuing ; this recognition also is wrong. 
Similarly with all Becoguitions. The Bauddha has to lay stress upon this ; for if he 
Admits the correctness of Recognition, be will have to admit a more than momentary 
*»i»leace for tbings. 
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B'ucceeding one another in rapid succession]*. Then again, 
as a matter of fact, all wrong cognitions are only imitations 
of right cognitions ; and therefore you have to point out a 
case where the cognition of coiUiimity of existence is 
rightf [an imitation of which we have in tha case of the 
tree and such other things] “ What proofs have yon 
for the notion that the saino thing exists at different points 
of time?** We lia\e already explained tlio proof for this 
on a previous occasion, [Bkifya, P. 24, Varlika^ pp. 66-G7), 
where we have explained that in the case of the cognitions 
of colour, taste and touch, it is found from actual Recognition 
that a single object forms the basis of. and is apprehended by, 
several cognitions. Another proof for the same (continuity 
of existence) is found in the well-known fact that, being the 
substratum of the effect the Cause must continue to exist at 
the time of the (manifestation of the) effect; a thing that is 
the substratum or receptacle of another thing is always found 
to exist at the time of the existence of the latter; as wo find 
in the case of the jujube berry lying in the bowl; and 
as the Cause is the substratum of the effect, it follows that it 
should exist at the time that the effect appears. You will 
perhaps say that “the effect is without a substratum”. You 
mean by this that when the effect comes into existence, it 
does so only after having completely modified t the constitu- 

• In the cdse 0 f the wheel ftii-i tlie lamp, we actually sec that the rerulutiona are 
different and that the flame Is being uctnally burnt ; aathat it ia clear (hat the notion 
of samcneas ia a mistake, duo tu the similarity in the revolutions and in the flames. 
There ia no such perception available in aupport of the view that every tree ia 
undergoing momentary destruction. 

t This the Bau^ldha cannot do ; as he admits of no right notion of Recognition. 
Bo that iC-thert is no r^ght idea of Kecognition, where could there be any wrong idea 
of it V 

X Both editions read in which case the translation would stand thus-- 

the effect is produced of the (’auaeh This could not be quite rigid. 

The ^itiKtrya supplies the correct readiug and explains it as ftrfw; 

ibo sense being that when the Jar comes into existence, the coDstitntioa of tl>e Clay 
has been completely changed ; so that the Clay uot beiug preseut at the time, it could 
not be held to be the substrutum of the Jar. 
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tion of the Cause, so that what (cfftci) couhl subsist 
in what (cause) ? (By virtue of which the former could 
be held to be the substratum of the former). But it 
will not be right to argue thus; as there is no instance to 
corroborate your contention ; there is no such case of any 
effect existing without a substratum as is admitted by both 
of US, which could form the corroborative instance of j'our 
argument. “But exactly the same is the case with your 
contention that the effect has a substratum, in corroboration 
of which also tliore is no universally accepted instance/* 
Your answer that the same objection is equally applicable to 
my contention is not an answer at all; for it implies that you 
admit the force of the objection ; that is, you evidently admit 
that there is no example available in support of your conten¬ 
tion ; and all that you urge is that there is none available in 
support of our contention also. “ But there is self-contra- 
diction/* You perhaps mean by this as follows—“ When we 
say that the same holds good in regard to your view, it is not 
that we admit the absenceof examples in support of our view; 

what we mean to do is to urge that there is self- 
Var. P. 198. contradiction involved in jour reasoning ; our 
meaning being that when you assert that that view is wrong 
in support of which there is no example, you stultify yourself 
by rejecting (as wrong) your own view [that the vQeci has a 
substmiumy in support of which there is no example avail¬ 
able]/’ This is not right; as you evidently have not 
understood the case; it is clear that you have not grasped 
either our view or your own. As a matter of fact, in our view, 
it is a well-known fact that the effect has a substratum; * 


•That tbe container and the contained are co-existent in time is a fact vouched 
for iiy ordinary experience, which does not stand iu need of a corroborative instance ; 
and trom tliat it follows that the canse, being the container, should exi^t at the time 
that the effect appears. On the other band, tlie view that tlie effect has no subs¬ 
tratum is not similarly vouched for by experience ; and as such, it could be establish- 
fd only by reasonings ; and in a reasoning you will always require a corroborative 
ioHtance. ^ that the absence of such an iustauce is fatal to yuur view, and not 
to ourg. 
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but aa for your view, (that the effect is without a substratum) 
it goes contrary to your own assertion that colour, &c., 
are effects and have a substratum. • You have asserted that 
' substance is an aggregate of bhutast elements (earth, &c.,) 
and bkautikas^ elementals (colour, &c.,) *; so that if you now 
assert that colour, &o., have no substratum, what would bo 
the signification of the nominal affix in the term * bkautika* 
as applied to * colour, &c.* ? [The only possible meaning of 
the affix being bkfite bhaoaht subsisting in the hliHfaSf and this 
subsistence is now denied]. Then again, your view would 
also militate against several otlier assertions of yours, such 
as—(a) Hhe jewel is the receptacle of light, as the light 
follows the motion, the motion-lessness and other modifica¬ 
tions of it,’—(5) ‘the bowl is the receptacle of the jujube 
berry as it is by its force that the fruit does nob fall off,*—(c) 
‘ the sesamum seeds are the receptacle of the oil, as it is by 
their force that the oil does not flow away,* and so forth. 
Then again, if Colour, Taste, Touch &c. did not subsist in a 
(common) substratum, then each of them would be an inde¬ 
pendent entity by itself,—just like so many distinct sub¬ 
stances, the sesamum, the kidney-bean,etc.; and each of them 
should, in that case, bo perceived entirely apart from the 
other (the colour of the seasmum should be perceived as 
entirely apart from its taste, and so forth); as a matter of 
fact however, they are never perceived apart from one 
another; and from this it follows that they are depen¬ 
dent upon (subsistent in) something else (which is their 
common substratum). Thus then, the conclusion is that 
what is meant by a certain thing‘standing * may also be 
that it forma the single common object of remembrance 
and of the past and present cognitions of it. 

«Both editions read aod the tranblation is according 

to this reading. It would perhaps be better to read The meaning 

of the passage would then bo that to bold that colour, are effects and yet deny 
them a substratum would iavoWe a self-contradiction; for it has been held that 
substance is an aggregate, &c. &c. 
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The tree is the * object* as it is what is desired to be got at btf 
the seeing —says tlie BkUsya (P. 69, 1. 6). *' In what 

sense can the Objective be called a ^kuraka*, an active 
agent”?* The objective is an ‘active agent* in this 
sense that it forma the object of the action; as a matter of 
fact, that is an objective which forms the object of the action ; 
and this dehnition includes even those things which, even 
though they do not fulfil the condition of being ‘ the most 
desired*, have the said character.t 

What is meant by karam, the Instrument, being the 
most efficient cause is that it is the most immediately antece¬ 
dent (bo the action). For instance, in the case of the expres¬ 
sion ‘he indicates the moon by the tree*, the sense is that the 
person sees the moon immediately after he has seen the 
tree; and hence the tree comes to be called the ‘ Instrument*. 

The Dative is that which is intended to be reached by the 
‘ objective *; that is to say, that thing which is intended to bo 
reached by the ‘objective* comes to be called the ‘ Dative *; 

* Thataloue can be called an ‘ activ^e agent wln'di, in some way, tends towards 
tbe action denoted by the verb; the Objective, hovvever ia something ihat ie 
upon by tbe action ; how then can it be an ‘active ageut ’ 'i 

t Tbe Benares edition wrongly puts tbe words under inverted 

commas. This is not a quotation. 

The ^i^parya adds:—>A thing is called an ‘object of action ' when it bears upon 
itself the effects of an action not subsisting in itself ; and this is exactly what forms 
the characteristic of the Oiyectiv^ For instance, Devadatta sees a tree, the perception 
of the tree is produced by the action of seeing, which inheres in Devadatta, who is 
something other than the tree ; and it is only in this sense that the perception can 
be said to have an object (in the shape of the tree); by which it is meant that its 
own characterisation or specification depends upon that object. So that inasmuch as 
it is necessary for the Object to have an existence anterior to the action, it can, in 
this sense, be called an active ayeni, a ‘ cause of the action It is only thus that we 
can speak of things modiJiedAnd reached as being ‘ Objectives ’ of those actions. In the 
case of such things as cloth and tbe like, which are brought into existence by the action 
itself,—such for instance as the action of weaving—, tbe thing (cloth) eannot have an 
existence anterior to the action of being brought into existence, ^and yet wo speak 
of ‘ bringing the cloth into existence where tbe oloth is the object ],—and the coin- 
pooent parts of the oloth, yarns, have such an anterior existence ; so that it is through 
these |>art8, that the name ‘objective* comes to be applied to the Cloth, indirectly. The 
definition of the ‘Objective* now suggested is applicable to all such cases as—‘he 
jumps over the snake',‘going to the village he avoids the tree-roots’—(where the 
character of dsiirea is not present). We have to add the qualification ‘not 
iuheriog in itself', in view of suon expressions as ‘ Cliailra reaches the village *, where 
ihe action of reaching has its effect sobsisting in Ghai|ra also ; so that he would have 
to ^ regarded as the ‘ Objectivebut this becomes precluded by reason of the 
*>6tioQ of teaching being one Uiat su^sts in himself. 

~ Nytfya Vol.IL 57. 
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for instance, in the expression, ^vriksUya udakam U8inchati\ 
•pours water for the tree’, the ‘objective’, Water, when 
‘ poured reaches the tree ; which latter therefore becomes 
the ‘ Dative *.* 

The Ablative is that which remains fixed while something 
else is moving.f For instance, in the expres- 
Var. P. 199. Qion * vriJiSUl patati,* ^ falls from the tree,* the 

tree is called the ‘ Ablative/ as that which falls is moving, 
and while that is moving, the tree remains fixed. 

The Locative is that which is the cause of upholding (i. 
that which upholds or supports); when a thing is contained 
in (rests upon) another thing, the latter is the cause of the 
upholding (or supporting) of the former, and hence it comes 
to be called tlie ‘ Locative *. For instance, in the expression 
*vrikee vayamsi,* ‘the birds on the tree/ what is the cause of 
the counteracting of tlie force of gravity in the birds is their 
connection with the tree, which on that account, comes to be 
' spoken of as the ‘ Locative.* % 

Such being the case it is not the Substance only, or the Action 
only, which is the active agent —says the BhCtsya (P. 69. L. 10). 
'VYhat is meant by this is that the term ‘active agent* is applied 
neither to mere Substance, nor to mere Action ; one does not 
apply the name of an active agent to a substance which he 
perceives merely as a substance pure and simple; nor to 

• The pdtptrya remarks that the name is not significant ; as the de¬ 

finition 8Uggeste<l shows that it is not always the receiver of a g'>J\ (which is what 
is signitieu by the name) that is called * The definition, it says, has been 

given in accordance with actual usage, and also in view of Pacini’s definition. 

t Construe the passage as ^ 

The footnote reading would be quite contrary to the sense desired 

to be conveyed. 

X This is only a particular case where ‘ upholding ’ or ‘ containing ’ is in the form 
q£ ‘ eountaracting of gravity ’; it is not the same in all cases; s. g. when we speak 
of the Substance containing a quality, the quality ia upheld by the Substance; but 
there is no‘counteracting of gravity' in this case. So that the actual definition of 
tho Locative is simply ‘ that which upholds.’^^tf^porya. 
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an action when perceived merely as an action pure and 
simple; it is only when one perceives the action in its relation¬ 
ship to a substance, that he comes to speak of them by the 
common name ‘ active agent *; • the character common to all 
active agents is that they are the cause (source or basis) of 
the action; so that when one wishes to speak of ouly thii 
fact of being the cause of action ^—and he is not desirous of 
speaking of the particular form of the relationship to ac¬ 
tion,—the term used is the common name * active agent*; 
when however, one wishes to speak of a particular form of 
relationship, ho employs the particular names—* Nomina¬ 
tive,* ‘Objective,* ‘Instrument* and the like—according as 
the thing is found to be qualified by such specific and mu¬ 
tually exclusive properties as ‘ independence * and the rest. 
Kvery active agent is indepeiident and hence the ‘ nominative * 
in relation to its own (subsidiary) activity; and it is only in 
its relation to some other primary action that each of 
them comes to be known by the specific Karaka-names 
(of ‘Nominative,* ‘Objective* &c ) f This is what is 
meant by the Shdstra when it calls the Kdraka (the 
active agent) the ‘producer*, the ‘ acoomplisher*;—“ of 
Avhat?*’—of the action ; and it is according to this principle 
that the several names (of the Karulcas) are employed; hence 
what is said in the present context refers, not to more action 
in general (such as belongs to every one of these agents con¬ 
cerned, individually), but to a primary action (towards 
whose accomplishment all the agents contribute their activity). 
In regard to this primary action, one thing may bo affording 

^ The passage should be read as 

t Is aDticipaticn of the objection that the Karaka may bo defined simply aa 
that which accompliihes an action, or that which is endowed with a subsidiary activity 
of its own ; why then have both these characteristics been emphasised ? The sense 
is that if we defined the Karaka simply as that only, then, inasmuch as every ‘ active 
agent ’ is independent in regard to its own subsidiary activity, all would be ‘ nominat¬ 
ives ’ ; while if we combine the two characters we have this advantage that while 
«ach Is the‘nominative’in relation’ to its own activity, it is ‘ objective,’or ‘ins^ 
truineutal *, Ac., in relation to the other primary action. 
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only a remote aid, while another’s aid is more approximate 
and immediate, while something else may be affording some 
sort of help in some way or other; and it is in accordance 
with the character of the aid afforded that the names ‘ Nomi¬ 
native * and the rest come to the applied. This is what we 
have already explained on a former occasion. 

An objection is raised—If the application of the Karaka- 
name is due to the relation borne to an action, then the word 
*pachaka *, ‘ cook ’ (which denotes the nominative agent of the 
action of cooking) would apply only to one who is actually 
doing the cooking at that time; and you * could not Lave such 
expressions as ‘ the cook will cook * or ^ the cook has cooked* 
[as at the time these expressions are used the man is not 
doing the act of cooking},’’ 

This is not right; as the capacity (of acting) remains at 
all the three points of time; as a matter of fact, the capacity 
V P 00 continues at all points of time ; so that even with 
regard to past and future actions, the nomi native- 
name ^—* cook’for instance—can be used in connection wkh 
the verb in all three tenses—‘ cooks * cooked * and ‘will cook’. 

“ If the capacity remains at nil three points of time, 
then it is not proper to express the three tenses at all; what 
“you mean is that just as the substance is there at all three 
“ points of time so is the capacity also ; hence just as the three 
tenses are not used in connection with the substance, so also 
“ they should not be used in connection with its capacity; and 
“ in that case you could speak of a man as ‘ he cooks' even 
“ when he is not doing any cooking at all [as his capacity of 
“ cooking would still be there] ; and you should never have 
“such expressions as * the cook will cook’, *the cook has 
“cooked* [as the capacity being always present, it would be 
“ wrong to connect it with the past or the futurey* 

This does not affect our position at all. As what brings 

^ The % has to be separated from ^ 

NyUya Vol, IL 
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out and manifests tbe existence of the capacity of a thing 
ia its relation to an action. The word ‘ action * expresses 
what is denoted by the verbal root; and that which is the 
principal accomplisher of that action is the‘nominative* agent; 
nnd it is only when this nominative agent is related to the 
action that he brings out or manifests his capacity. “ But 
what i» this CapiicUti ?** The Capacity is a property of 
the nominative agent, which is distinct from that agent and 
also from the action—such a property being in the form of 
power and of being conversant with the means (of accomplish* 
ing the action concerned); and this property is manifested by 
relationship to an action.* So that the karaka-name (‘cook* 
e. g.) is directly applicable only in a case where all the three 
factors are present,—the knowledge of the means, the power, 
and the relationship to the action ; as we have in the case of 
the expression ‘ the cook ia cooking * ; in a case however 
where the relationship to an actual action is nob present,^ 
and what are there are only the power and the knowledge of 
ihemeans —if the word‘cook* is used, as in the expressions 
‘the cook has cooked’or‘the cook will cook*,—as one of the 
three factors is absent, such use can only be indirect or 
secondary. 

[The exact nature of words denoting verbal relations 
ha-ving been expounded, the author applies it to the case 
in question]—The names ‘Pramana’ and ‘PramSya* are words 
denoting active agency (or verbal relations), . “How 
so ?’* Because they are related to a particular action ; just 
as words like ‘cook* and the like are used only in relation 
to a certain action, so are the words *Pram^na* and 'Pram^ya 
also [which signify respectively the instrument f ihe action of 
cognising and the object of the action of cognising.] 

®‘Power’and‘knowledge of means' are both essential in the Agent; even 
though be has the power to do an adt, if he docs not know the means of doing it, 
he cannot do it; similarly eren though be may know the means, if he has not tbs 
’^^uisite power, the aetion eanoot bs done by him. 
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BMsya, 

Introductory to Sutra (17). 

[P. 70L. 7toL. 13.] 

The Pui’vapaksia urges the following argument:— 

“ Well, Sir, we admit that the Ktlraka*nB.me^ are used 
“ according to their capacity ; so that Perception and the rest 
are ‘ Bramdna ' ‘ Instruments of cognition ’ as they are the 
** cause of the action of cognising, and they are also- ‘ Pra- 
mei/a\ 'object of cognition*, as they are the objects 
“ of the action of cognising; thus then Perception and the 
** rest are objects of cognition as well as instruments of cogni- 
tion ;* as is vouched for by such specific assertions (met with 
“ in ordinary parlance) as—(a) * I know this by Perception*, 
“‘1 know this by Inference’, ‘I know those Analogy’, 
** * I know this by Word*, [where Perception &c. figure as 
'* the means], —or (A) ‘My cognition (which is apprehended)is 
*• Perceptional’, ‘My Cognition is Inferential’, ‘my Cognition 
“is Verbal', where they are apprehended (as the Object 
“ of Cognition), So also when these same, Perception 
“ and the rest, are described by their definitions— e. 
“‘the cognition produced by the contact of the object 
“ with the sense-organ’ and so furth—they come to bo speci- 
“ fically known [in which case they themselves form the objects 
“of cognition]. Now the question arises—Is this coyni- 
“ lion ff Perception ^g. brought about by the instrumentality 
“of another set of Pramanas? Or without other Pramanas, 
independently of all instruments? ‘ What difference 

“ would that make P’ [The Purvapaksin explains this 
“in the next Sutra], 

Vartika—Iniroductioji to SH* 17,. 

[P. 200, L. 15 to L. 20.] 

“ Well^SiVt ^c,f —says the BfiSsya (F. 70, L. 7). When 
“ the Pramanas, Perception and the rest, oorne to be them- 
“ selves known, they are of cognition, and as such be- 

“ come Pramdyas, And in regard to this we have to consider 
“ this—Do these, Perception and the reit, stand in need of 

® According to the Bh&syachoH^r^ Uie term ‘pram3«4«*’ liero Bto nda fo r 
(1) Instruments of Cognition^ and (2) Bead the passage as 

Syaya Vol. II. 62. 
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the operation of other ‘Instruments of Cognition*, in ren*ard 
“ to their own cognition [?', e., is the Cognition of Porception 
“&c. brought about by the instrumentality of Pramanas 
“other than Perception &o.]? Or is the cognition of the 
“ Pramanas brought about without the holp of any Instru- 
“ments?* What if it is so? [Tlio next Sutra supplies 
“ the answer from the Purvapaksa stand-point. 

Sutra (17). 


“Ip the Instruments op Cognition are cognised 
“by means of Instruments of Cognition,—then this 
** INVOLVES TUB POaSinaiTY OP OTHER INSTRUMENTS OP 

“Cognition.” —(Su. 17). 

Rhasya on Su. (17). 


[P. 70, L. 15 to L. 17.] 




^ (I 

In 


4 ( 


“ If Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition 
are apprehended by means of Instruments of Cognition, 
then tliis means that the Instrument by whoso means they 
are apprehended are distinct from Perception and the rest; 
and this involves the postulating of other I istrumonts of 
Cognition (distinct from Perception etc., enumerated in 
Su. 1-1-4); and this means that there would be an infinite 
regress, one Instrument of Cognition being apprehended 
by means of another, this latter again by means of another, 
and so on and on, ad infiniiiim. And it is not right to admit 
of such an infinite regress, when there is no justification 
for it.” 


Vdrtiha on Su, 17. 

[P. 201, L. 3 to L. 5.1 ? 

** If the lastruments —says the Sutra. If the Cogni- 

** tion having the Instruments of Co gnition for its object is 

* Both editions read, after wirrir.'wcw,— VTW 

The editors have put this within brackets. The words are si^^erfltibus ; and appear to 
form a iippani on the preceding word ‘ Tlie student leanimg from 

manuscript copies found it difficult to understand why the author should use tins 
term, and he got the explanation that—»the Eramapa that would l>e the means of 
t”G of the becoming knowo, of Ps^ception etc-, would certainly be intT^TWri 

comparison to tbe said Perception etc.*’- It very often happens that pie scribes 
*®‘«ake the tippaifi as part of the text, and as such m the transcript. 
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** brought about by means of an Instrument of Cognition, 
** then this latter has to be regarded as an Instrument of 
“ Cognition entirely distinct from the former Instruments of 
“ Cognition, (Perception and the rest). As in such a cognition, 
“ Perception and the rest, being the objects, could not them- 
selves be regarded as insfrum^nls,** 

Bhusya on Sn. (18). 

[P. 70, L. 17 to L. 21.] 

In order to avoid this it might be urged that the cogni- 
“ tion of the iDstrunents of Cognition is brought about with- 
** out other PramSnas or Instruments of Cognition, inlepen- 
“dently of all instrumentality. But in that case— 

Sntra (18). 

Ip (in the cognition op the Instrument op Cogni- 

“tion) another Instrument of Cognition is not opera- 

TIVE, THEN, JUST AS THE COGNITION OP 3 HE INSTRUMENT OP 

Cognition would be accomplished (without the opbua- 

TION OP AN Instrument of Cognition), so would the 

COGNITION OF THE OBJECT OF COGNITION ALSO. ’ 

** If another Instrument of Cognition is not operative in 
** the cognition of Perception et*., then there should be no 
operation of any Instrument of Cognition in the cognition 
** of the Soul and other Objects of Cognition*; as the two cases 
“ are exactly alike. And this would mean the total abolition 
“ of all Instruments of Cognition**. 

In answer to the above Barvapaksa we Lave the next 

SQtra. 

# 

Vdriika on Sff* (18). 

^ If it be held that the apprehension of the Instruments 
^ of Cognition is brought about without another set of Tns- 
**truments of Cognition, entirely independently of all Ins- 
“ |j*umentality, then another iHstrum'>nt of Gognition is not 
“ t^ratioe, ^e .—say the iS’&^ra. The meaning is that just 
** as the lastrumeatft id Cognition are inoperative in regard 
to their own Cognition, so wodld t-hej also be in regard to 
“ that of the Objects of Cognition.’*^* 

** ia the OMToet re*di^M {oan^ia the Puri U«. 
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The answer to the above Purvapaksa is given in the 
next Sutra:—> 

^Utra ( 19 ). 

Not so ; as the appeehbnston op the Instuqments op 

Cognition is similar to that of lamplight. Su. (19). 

BMsya, 

[P. 71, L. 1 to P. 72, L. 8.] 

Lamplight, being an aid to the act of Perception, is a 
Pramdnat an Instrument of Cognition, in the seeing of the 
visible object; [ when/. t„ the object is seen with the help 
of the lamplight]; and yet it is itself also cognised by the 
instrumentality of another Perception^ through its contact 
with the Eye [when, /. t., the lamplight is itself seen];— 
similarly, knowing the fact that the presence and absence of 
seeing is in accordance with the presence and absence of the 
lamp, this lamp is inferred as the cause of the seeing (of it¬ 
self as also of other objects) [where the lamplight is cognised 
by means of Inference •]; similarly, when we bear the 
words ‘ fetch a lamp in the dark,* we cognise the lamp by 
means of Trustworthy Assertion (Word). [Just as in the case 
of lamplight, we find that though it is itself an Instrument 
;^of Cognition, it is yet cognised by means of Perception 
^nd the other Instruments of Cognition]. In the same 
manner Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition 
also would be cognised by means of Perception, &o. [and not 
by other Instruments of Cognition]. For instance, in tJie case 
of Perception [in which there are the following factors-—(a) 
the sense-organs, (6) the objeots'perceived, (c)vth#8eQse^l^e®fc|| 
contact, and [d] the cognition produced by this sense objedS 
contact] we find,—(a) that the sense-organs are cognised by^ 
means of Inference based on the fact of their respectiyei 
objects being duly apprehended [the inference being iiyj 
the form—* the sense-organ of the Eye exists, beoat 
we have cognition of Colour, which could not be poj^ 
except by means of the Visual and 

that the Objectffl, cognised by the PerMf^n itself* 
■^(c) that the^ sense-objebfc - oont ysts cognised by 

That is, the the Laro^a^it Wng the tbeseoingis inferred. 
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means of Inference based upon obstruction • [This in¬ 
ference being in the form, *the Perception must be due 
to actual contact of the object with the sense-organ, because 
we find that there is absence of Perception whenever sense* 
object contact is absent by reason of obstructions to such 
contact*]; t— id) that the Cognition produced by the sense- 
object contact is apprehended, J just like pleasure, &o., 
through its inherence in the soul as accompanied by a 
peculiar contact of the Mind with the cognising soul 
(as encased in the bodily membrane).§ Similarly may 
every other Instrument of Cognition be analysed [and found 
to have several factors apprehended by means of one 
or the other of the four ordinary Instruments of Cognition]. 


Thus then, [the meaning of the Sutra is that] in the case 
of the lampliglit it U found that while it is itself visible (objeoi 
of vision), it is also the means of the seeing of other visible 
things, and thus it comes to be called the * object,* or the 
‘ means * of Coguition, according to circumstances; similarly 
any other thing, though an object of Cognition, may also be the 
means of the Cognition (of something else), and thus come 
to be called the ‘object* or the ‘ means* of Cognition, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. So that the Cognition of Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition also is actually found 
to be brought about, not by a diSereut set of Instruments of 
Cognition, nor entirely without the aid of all instrumentality. 


•The reading of thi# passage is doubtful; the printed text reads 
the Pori MS. A reads ; and Puri MS. B reads 


We have therefore adopted the reading of 


The two latter do not give any sense 
the printed text. 

t The Eye ^d all its auxiliaries being present, if it is found that there If 

found that the range of vision is obstructed by a wall 
^ V It aetuAlly intervene betwoen the Eye and the thing sought to be 
** ** found'that when tlie wall is not there the thing is seen 
eight,—these facts lead to the eonclpsioo that in every case of iteinq there 
f; ®etual contact of the thing with the sense-organ. The jBhdsyachandra for- 
ates t|ifi as follows ‘The Wall is actually in contaot with the 

i because it is what is not in contaM with the Eye is not seen, as we find 
of^thw^ bidden behind the wall * ;—(§) * the Eye is iu contact with the 
^because It IS the instrament bringing about the perceptioa of the wall,—when* 
IS instrumental in bringiug about the {^rception of a thing, it is in 
confR^m^i^ tiling,as we &od IQ the case of the organ of Touch (8) ‘^eose- 
organs must Rn^oontact With the object b^use they are instruments, Uktlho^i^ae 
and so on. 

t That is pereeiv^lj^^ja the Bh^ipachandra. 

- -as meaning -- 

qualifying . and^l|m-l|||^ £|wns«of emph^ o^y. 
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The Opponent might urge that there can be no 
apprehension of a thing by itself’*; but our answer 
to this will be that the argument is not right, as the 
things are really different from one another, and they 
are only similar in character. What the Opponent means 
to urge is that -“it is not right to hold that Perception 
&c. are apprehended by means of Perception &o. themselves, 
for a thing is always apprehended by means of something 
other than itself”;—but this argument will not be right; 
as in reality there difference among the individual things, 
which however are possessed of a similar character (by virtue 
of which they have a common name); so that (in the case in 
question, it is found that) the character of * Perception' belongs 
to, and includes, several individuals (i. e. particular percep¬ 
tions); and among these one individual (Perception) could well 
be apprehended by means of another individual Perception); 
and iu this there could be no incongruity;—similarly in the case 
of Inference and the other Instruments of Cognition;—(to 


take a homely instance) we find that by means of the water 
brought oat (of the well) we have the cognition 

(inferential) of water in the well itself [Where we havo 
the apprehension of loater by means of loater it¬ 
self]. The same we fiud to be the case with the cognis¬ 
ing Soul and Mind: When we have such cognitions as ‘ I 
am happy *, *I atn unhappywe find that the cogniser (the 
’joul) is apprehended by himself; and in the case of Mind 
^ we find that it has been declared that ‘ the nou-siraul- 
ineity of cognitions is an indicative of theMind’ (Su. 1-1-16),, 
"^hich means that the inference of the Mind is brought about 
JSy means of the Mind itself;—so that there is non-differ¬ 
ence between the eogniser and the cognised {in the cj 
the Soul), and between the meg^ns of 
obfect* of apprehension (in the case of the Mind). 


• The printed text reada which is oTidontly wrong; th» Pori 

read ; and this has the support of the also ; which has the foUowin 

observations on this paragraph of the B^jya^Uisoot.quite righitofpeakpi^ 
Soul as the oigecUve of the action of. eopnitipn ; for the objective is that whkii;|iii 
oniteelf the action of something otheBJ^ih itMlf ;tbe ret! pbjective of tbp;J|iipHoa 
* 1 am happy ’ is the happinttSf and the 8pul only appee^. in the the 

iUomiaing factor. The Mind is certainly Im instrument »- the gg^tion of itself 
and is also the object; yet this d jes not invdve the inoougrpity thing operating 
upon itself; because U is by its own «eis(^s that the llmdli the instrument of its 
own copnition; and e«rtaialy the esistMos ol the Hind if femOiing entirely diSerent 
Itoni the Cognition of ^e Mind. 
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The Opponent might urge that in the cases cited the 
Bha P 72 auxiliary conditions are ditTereut; but our answer 
** ' will be that so it is also in the case of Perception 

&c. It is true that in the case of the cognising Soul, the Soul 
does not cognise itself (». e. becomes the object of cogni¬ 
tion) except under conditions different (from those under 
which he is the cfigniser ),—similarly the Mind also is appre¬ 
hended by means of the Mind under entirely differejifc condi¬ 
tions ; but precisely the same is the case with Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition; for when Perception 
&c. are apprehended by means of Perception &c. themselves, 
we are cognisant of total difference between the two* 
individual perceptions (the Perception cognised and the 
Perception by means of which it is cognised,'. 

Then again, there is no possibility of there being any¬ 
thing that cannot be apprehended by Perception &c. If 
there were any such thing as is not apprehended by Percep¬ 
tion and the other three Instruments of Cognition, then there 
might be some ground for the postulating of additional 
Instruments of Cognition ; but as a matter of fact no one can 
point out any such thing; for the simple reason that every¬ 
thing, existing as well as non-exisbingf, is actually found to 
be apprehended by Perception &o.,—as we find to bo the 
case in ordinary experience. 

yar(il a on Su. 1^. 

[P. 201, L. 12 to P. 202, L. 20], 

Not 80 —says the Sutra, The lamp-light, being 

aid to the perception of such things as the jar and the like, 
^^^^amUna*; and yet it is itself apprehended by 
risroeption &o.; and operation, it does not 

leoessitate the operation of any Pramar^as other than Per- 
[/Option and the rest; it is apprehended by means of these 
^emselves. In the same manner the PramapSs (Perception 
al^y^e rest) alse afe apprehended by the same PramEnas. 
The cas^ K^amp-lig bt has be^a cited on ly as an instance 

® The printed teirt ^rongly retaioe the W when all MSS. including the two Puri MSS. 
have dropped it, T\i9iBSi4»yachan4ra al^o has no W. 

t How the non-existeriA^j^ng forms the object of Pramapas has bieea shown in 
the Introductory HAdfyo, P. 2. ^ 

HgSytt 70 U. 68, 
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Var. P. 202, 


(corroborative of the reasoning). “ Wliat is the 
reasoning (which the instance is intended to corroborate) ?** 
We proceed to explain the reasonings as follows :—(A) For 
their own apprehension, Perception and the rest do not 
stand ill need of the operation of other Pramanas, because they 
are themselves the means of bringing about the apprehension 
of things, like the Ictmp ;—just as the lamp, being a means of 
bringing about the apprehension of things, does not stand in 
need of the operation of any other Pramana (besides Percep¬ 
tion etc.) so also do the PramSnas (Perception etc.),—from 
which it follows that these do not stand in need of the opera¬ 
tion of other Pramaijas;—(B) secondly, because they are en¬ 
dowed with generic and specific characters ;—everything that 
is endowed with generic and specific characters is found to be 
such as does not, for its apprehension, stand in need of the 
operation of any PrarnSnas other than Perception and the 

rest,—as we find in the case of the lamp ;—(C) 
thirdly, because they are objects of cognition,— 
every object of cognition is such as does not, for its appre¬ 
hension stand in need of the operation of PramSnas other 
t^an Perception etc.,—as we find in the case of the Lamp; — , 
)) fourthly, because they are subsistent in something else. 
Id because they are Instruments, like the lamp; similarly 
the Sense-organs and such like things also, being aids to Per¬ 
ception, are such as do not stand in need of the o ger j 
any Pramanas other than Perception et^^^ 

The B/iSdija (P. 71 L. 10) represents the Opponent 
raising the objection that ^Ukere can be no apprehension of «; 
thing by ihelf**. By this our opponent means as followa- 
I! Perception etc. were apprehended by means of the im 
P erception etc., this would mean that a thing is app* 
by means of itself; and this is &Qt right; as the^<^md thing 
cannot be the instrument as also vt'hat is ao 0 ^se(|)lished by that 
instrument'’. But this does not affeoHi»ur position at all; 

Ny3ya VoL IL 69, 
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as the (kings are really different from one another and (hey 
are similar only in character {BhSsya P. 71, L. 12); that is to 
say, there are several things that are included in what has been 
described as ‘Pramaoas’, and there would be nothing wrong if 
one of these several things were apprehended by means of t he 
other; just as from the loater brought out of the well we infer 
the water in the well {BhUsya, P. 71, L. 16);—that is, having 
brought out water one understands that the water in the well 
is also of the same kind; and yet in this case it is not said 
that the thing (water) is apprehended by means of itself; all 
that is said is that by means of the thing, which is endowed 
with the character (of water), we apprehend another thing 
which also is endowed with the same character (of water). [In 
the same manner by means of one instrument, which has the 
character of Perception, we can apprehend another instru¬ 
ment which also has the character of Perception]. Then 
again, there is no such absolute law that a thing cannot be 
apprehended by means of itself; as sometimes such appre¬ 
hensions do happen; as for instance, in the case of Soul, 
we find that the same Soul is the cogniser as also the. 
cognised, whenever a person has any cognition in rega^ 
to himself. 

The Opponent urges that, “ in the cases cited the con 
Hons are different*' [Bhasya, P, 72, L. 1.) Ho means by 

w^^ the cogniser, the condi- 

are entirely dffferoiit from those that are present when 
'It is the cognued'K hlxactly the same, we reply, is the case 
;yith the matter under discussion. In the case of the Soul, 
lirhen one recognises himself—as * I am happy *—* I am un- 
gy ’—the oogniser-Soul apprehend, himself qualified 
etc, [so that the Soul is the cognised wheu quali¬ 
fied by unha^mn^, and it ir^e cogniser independently of 
any such qualifloatiouj;—^aotly so in the case of Percep¬ 
tion etc., these becofie the • object of oognition’ only when 

£{yaya FoL IL 70 . 
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apptehended by meannof Pram^nas [while when appeai'ing aa 
the instruments whereby something else is apprehended they 
become ‘ the Instruments of Cognition 

Lastly —there is no posRihilily of there being anything that 
cannot be apprehended by means of Perception (Bhdsya, 
P. 72, L. 5). If there were any such thing as is not appre¬ 
hended by means of Perception, then we could accept 
PramSnas other than Perception &o.; but one can never prove 
that there is any such thing; as every thing, existent as well 
as non-existent, is apprehended by means of Perception &c. 
Thus then, the conclusion is that it is by means of Perception 
&c. alone that the Pramanas themselves are apprehended. 

Bh^sya, 

Introductory to Snira (19 ^1.) 

[P. 72, LI. 9-11.] 


Some people have taken up the example (cited in the pre¬ 
ceding Sutra) by itself, quite detatched from any reasonings, 
—i. e. as proving the conclusion (that Pramanas are self- 
^llumined) by itself, without refereuce to any particular 
.soniug; and they have interpreted the Sutra to mean that 
■ just as the lamplight is seen without the light of any 
lamp, so also are the PramSoas apprehended without 
a* Pramanas’.* But such an argument— 

Cannot bb conclusive; as in tub case of cbbtain 
things we find that OTHEtt INSTRUMENTS, AB|S^ INpPjWk'* 
TIVB, WUILB IN OTHERS IT lA POUND THAT THEY ARE NOT 

inoperative (So. 19 A.)t 


' This U the argument propounded by those who regard ail Pramanas to he t$l/» 
•Humtued—i.e.the Vedaotina. 

t This appeara in the printed text aa part Uie Bat the N$Ayai 

lanpia and the Bkasyjckaadra read thi« aa a Silt»; and th# Puri Ma. nf the 
fiaalaitheSdtraMa. D. containa tliia aa a8tl|ra. It ia only the laid' commentator* 
that liave omitted U from the Stitraa. We treat thi* as a 8iltca.f4od in this matter 
behave always followed the butwenih^OT it as I9A, with a 

te retain the ouinberiog of the following 8 &^b8« ' ' 

/■ Nyaya Vol, II. 71. 
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V&r{ika, 

[P. 2'>2. L. 20 to P. 203, L. 1] 
hxirodikciory to Su. 19 A, 

Other old writers take the preceding SQfcra without 
reference to any reasoning, and interpret it merely as putting 
forward an example,—the meaning (according to them) 
being that—‘Just as the light of a lamp, so the PramSnas 
also, would be apprehended without the help of other Pra- 
maoas*. Against this view we have the following declaration 
—Such an argument cannot be conclusioe &c, &o, 

Bhssjja, 

[P.72, L. 13 to P. 73. L. 7.] 

(A) The said fact (of independence of other PramSnas), 
which is deduced from the absence of operation (of other 
lamps in the case of the lamp illumining things by its 
light), has been urged (by the writers referred to) with a view 
to prove similar independence in the case of the Instruments 
of Cognition ;—but the same fact might be urged (with 
equal reasonableness) to prove similar independence in th 
case of the Objects of Cognition also; as there is nothing to djj 
tinguish this latter case from the former [j. e. just as it is arj 
ed, from the case of the lamp being independent of anot 
lamp, that PramSuas are independent of other PramS- 
BO may it also be argued, that PramByas also are indep 

'X>f PramSaas,—which would mean that PrarnSnas are 
^ot nece88ary1fo^''%ny^mgj;-*^b) Further, it may be argued 
that so far as the cognition of the.objecta of cognition is con¬ 
cerned, it is found that for the apprehension of such things 
as the colour of a Dish and the like, one does require the 
operation of such aids as the light of a lamp [so that the 
ibmple of the iamp proves the necessity of such aids 
case of the oogniuon of object of cognition2; and 
the same might be said in regard to the cognition of the 
Pram&pas also, whose case does not differ from the former 
case [The arghment would be that just as in the case of the 
^prehension of cognition such aids as lamplight &o. 

are necessary, so in tM c$9e of the apprehension of the Fra* 

Fb/. JZ. 72* 
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also, such other aids would be necessary].^ [Thus 
then, the example of the Lamp as interpreted by the said 
writers being found to support both views—that such other 
aids are necessary, for the apprehension of the Objects as well 
as the Instruments of Cognition], unless the said example is 
taken in reference to a particular reasouing {as we have 
taken it), there could be no justification for accepting its 
force in one case and not in the other; as there is no reason 
why the force of the Elxampla should be admitted in one case 
and notin the other.f 

On the otke^ hand, if the Example {of the lamp) is taken 
in reference to a particular reasoning (os we have tak^n it), 
it is found to point to a single conclusion, and as such it is 
not open to the objection just meniioned.% That is to 
say, when the example is taken as bearing upon a particular 
reasoning, it is found to point to a single conclusion (that 
of oae Instrument of Cognition being independent of other 
Instruments of Cognition); and under the circumstances, 
the Opponent caunot very well i^efuse to accept its force.§ 
kSuch being the case, this interpretation is not open, to the 
objection that the Example is not conclusive. 


**Bat if Perception &c. were apprehended by other 
Perception &o., then there would be an infinite 
a.P.73. regress.” .Not so, we reply, as all usage 
uld be rightly explained on the basis of the distinction 
b the said Perception &c. are apprehended (in one case) 
i)ieobject8 cognised and (in another case) as the instrument^ 
the cognition. For instance, when we have such nobio;^ 
‘I cognise the thing by means of 
\jQ\ng by means of Inference', 


as the instruments of cogniU^^; «Qd have 

notions as'this cognition mine (which t now cognia^j 


* Accordisg to the BkSiyachasd^a the tneaning o£ this pawftgo Is as follows 
Theco^our^ IheDith is perceptible by itself, and yet for being iUunined it requires 
the aid of the Lamplight; so the Prama^as also, even tboqgh they may be self-; 
illummed, may stand in need of other Pramipas. / > * J |j 

t The two Puri MSS. read *WW W * after the woc4JVf^ 

This is the reading adopted in the translation. 

I The BhSfyachanira reads this as Stl|ra. 

§ ‘ of the printed teat is wrong. .The Pari thQ Bhisyachandra 

•'»l'PQrt the reading wa an g M . 

EyUya VoL IL 73- 
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is perceptional, * ‘this cognition is inferential *, ‘ this cognition 
is verbal *, Perception &c. appear as the objects of cognition; 
—fio that when we actually recognise them thus (differently 
in the two cases), it becomes possible for us to carry on all 
business for the purpose of acquiring merit, prosperity, 
happiness and Final Release, and also for the purpose avoiding 
the contraries of these. And as ail business and usage can 
be explained on the basis of tlie said distinction, there is 
nothing to be accomplished by the infinite regress, for the 
accomplishment of which it would be necessary to postulate 
the said infinite regress (of Perception &c.). • 


VMiha on Su, 19 A, 

[P. 203, L. 2 to P. 204, L. 2]. 

The argument cannot be conclusioe ^c, —says the SQtra. 

There is no ground for accepting the proposition that ‘the 
Pramauas are as independent of other Pramanas as the light 
of a lamp is of other lamps * (which is the meaning of Su. 19, 
according to the writers referred to)j—and rejecting the 
other proposition that Hhe PramauSs are as dependent upon 
other Pramauas as the colour of the UisU As a matter 
of fact, it is found that the light of the lamp is not inopera- 
. tive in the illumining of the colour of the Dish ; why oannqj 
*the same be said of the Praraanas also (requiring the operq 
of other Pramanas) ? Secondly, it would be necessal 
to the grounds for admitting the force of tLe 

w plight in the case of the cognition Ilf 

of the cognition 

ot the objects of cognition, Thi^dly^you have also to explain 
your reasons why the lamplight is to bo accepted as a 
pertinent example, and not the Dish. From all this it is 
fear that, if not ^l^n in reference to a particular reasoning 
kmple is incSonolusive both ways; ■ 



o w Wihf the reading of the printed text, as also of the Puri MSS. 

.1 But ApJjBara^p be the better reading, 68 noted in the footnote of tbe 

printed text. 

iVySy® P^oh XL 74. 
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On the other hand, if the Example is taken in 
reference to a particular reasoning^ it is found to point to 
a single conclusion, and as such it is nU open to the above 
objection —says the BhUsga (P. 72, L. 18). That is to say, if- 
tlic example of the Lamplight is taken in connection with 
a particular reasoning, in reference to its illumining (other 
things), then it points definitely to a single conclusion, and 
as such cannot be objected to ; so that it does not become 
open to the charge of being ‘inconclusive.’ 


“ But if Perception were apprehended by Perception ^‘c, 
themselves, there would be an indnite regress^ (Dhdsya P, 7*1, 
L- 1). That is to say, if Perception &c. are apprehended 
by means Perception &o. (and not by other Pramanas), then 
these latter would have to be apprehended by another set 
of Perception &o.; and so on and on ad infinitum. And in 
the event of such an infinite regress, there could be no definite 
idea of the first Pramcina of the series ; on the other hand, 
if there is a limit to the scries, (and the first Pramai^a of 
the series is definitely known), then the cognition of this first 


Pramana would be invalid,—not being known by means of 
ty Pramana fas ex hypolhesi there would be no Pramana 
reby this first Pramana would bo cognised]”. 



Our answer to this is that what has been urged 
ict our position .—As all usage could be , n’ 
on the basis of the distinction 

apprehended (in one case) dis the objects cognised and (in.anoth^i, 
case) as instruments of cognition —^ys the BhSsya (P. 73, L, 1), 
The 'object of cognition’ is *PramSya* and, tbe 'instrument of ' 
cognition’ is *Praw5«a’; and when the and Prameji 

are apprehended, tliis ifH enough, for parpo90s of all 
in the shape of acquiring merit, prosperity, hap^ness and 
Pinal Release, and of avoiding the contrari^ 

There is nothing to he aeconiplUkei^^ms iniinite regress 
the aceomplishhient of ivhich it iUDoM be necessary to postu-. 

• BySya Vol, II. 75. 
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lale the said Mnite regress (BhSsya, P. 73, K 6). TIius 
then, the conclusion is that it is by means of Perception &c. 
themselves that Perception and the rest are apprehended, 
and that this does not involve an infinite regress.* 


Thus ends the Examination of the 
Instruments of Cognition in General, 


0 The whole of this discussiou ia thu3 summed up in the fii\parya — Pinapak^Oi 
—the apprehension of Perception &c. brought about by means of ^an 
without any instrument? If the former, is it brought about 
ll^tion &o ? or by other iustruments of Cognition ? If the Utter, 
blA would of more Prania^as thMi those vouched for in 

ibaSapa (1.1.3), and also an infioite regreNi . If Perception &o. were apprehended 
by means of another Perception, this would involve an infinite regress. Ifoov 
Perception were appreliended by means of itself, this would involve the absurdity of 
the Perception operating upon itself; certuoly a sword can never cut itself* So the 
conclusion is that the appr^ension of the Prama^as is brought about without the 
of any instrument. And if so, the apprehension of Prameyas also might be 
mlgbl^abont in the satae manner;; and there woi^d tbua be no need of any Pramaoa 
at all.” 

Si^^Adnfa—tTnder the olasa'Perception'^ there are a number of individual For* 
coptions ; and one of these can very well be apprehended by means of the other; and 
In this there would be no heb'eteity of either an infinite regress or any of those contiu' 
gencies that have been urged ki the 

Nydya ToL II, 76* 
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Section (3). 

PUrOm. 

The definition of ^ Parana* ia thus given in the Ma($i/a* 
Puram :— 

* A Parana should have five distinguishing features—It 
should describe (1) Evolution, the beginning of Creation, (2) 
Involution, (3) Genealogy, (4) the Manvanlaras or Time-Cycles, 
and (5) the deeds of several kingly dynasties *. 

By * Involution * is naeant Dissolution, Puranas have been 
classified in the Vismpurani as follows— 

* Men knowing the Puranas declare that there are eighteen 
Puranas—(1) Brahma, '(2j Padma, (3) Visnu, (4) Shiva, (5) 
Bhagavata, (fi) Narada, (7) Markandeya, (8) Agni, (9) 
Bhavisya, (10) Brahmavaivarta, (11) Linga, (12) Varaha, 
(13) Skanda, (14) Vamana, (15) Kurma, (16) Matsya, (17) 
Garuda, and (13) Brahmanda. * 

The extent of these Puranas has been thus described in 



the Shrl‘Bk3gavata :— 

‘(1) The Brahma Parana contains 10,000 verses; (2) the 
Padma, 55,000; (3) the Visnu, 23,000; (4) the Shiva, 24,000;- 
(^) the Bhagavata, 18,000; (6) the Narada, 25,000; (7) tl^- 
MSrkaodeya, 9,000; (8) the Agni, 15,400; ^9) the Bha^^yii, 
1^,500; (10) the Brahmavaivarta, 13,000; (11’ 

11 .000; (12) the Varaha, 24,000 ?:(13) 

(14) the VSmana, 10,100; (15) the KUrma, 17,000; (16) tih^*l 
Matsya, 14,000; (17) the Garuda, 19,00(»; (18) the Brahmanda^ 
12 ,000. Thus the whole body of the PurSnas contains- 
400,000 of verses.' 

In the Matsyapurttua^ the number o! vet^ in the 4^01^ 
Purdna is said to be 600 more than that inentmed m the 
Bhagavata; and that of verses in the Brahn^nda PurU^a 
is said to be 200 less than that mentioned in'lhe . Bhdgavata ; 
and yet the total is put down there also as 400,000. This 

Vira. 17. 
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must be taken as an approximate estimate, not being 
very far from tlie correct total. Even in ordinary parlance, 
we find people saying *I have got a hundred *, even though 
the exact number obtained is a few more or less. The total 
of 400,000 as given in the Bkugavaia also is to be similarly 
explained. 

Then again, the TimupurUm makes up the number of 
Puranas to be eightee^i^ by mentioning the Brahmand'a and 
omitting the V’dyn', while the BrUkm lojiioarta mentions the 
Vayu, but omits the BrakmU^nda ; this diversity is to be 
explained as pertaining to different cycles. 

Such well-known Puranas as the Kdsliikhanda and the 

• « 

like are all included in the Skanda'ParUnct, Says the P/ a- 
hhasakhanda — 

‘The Skanda-Purana contsdmng 81,100 verses has been 
divided by the wise Vyasa into seven parts :—the first part 
describing the importance of the Skanda-PurSna is called the 
MdhSshvara; the second is called the Faisnaoa;the thirds called 
the BrShmana px*ovides an extensive description of creation; 
Hhe fourth is that which describes the importance of Kdshi ; 
the fifth describes the Reva and also Uyjayini ; the sixth 
describes the greatness of these two; and this the soventh^ 

inas, deals with Prabhasa’. 

ifrrr UpapurSnis, Supplementary 

or Minor Puranas. The KUrma^Putani, having enumerated 
the MaAHpwrSnas, goes on to say—‘ Oy Brahmaoas, the Sages, 
after having heard the eighteen Great Puraijas, have briefly 
.related other Mip^pr,; PurSpas*. ‘ Having heard * and ‘ re- 
both have"the^*.Sages * for'ftieir Nominative. These 
Minor^Purinas have been thus enumerated in the K&rma~ 
Parana — V. 

‘(1) That r^ated by SinafkumUra is the first; (2) then 
comes the N<;^rasimha PurSna ; (3) the ^i&n^aparana related 

Fira. 18. 
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by Kumara is tho third ; (4) the Shivadharm-a is the fourth, 
related by Nandiaha himself; (o) the wonderful 
Parana related by Dutoasas ; then cornea the 
Ntlradipa ; (7) the Kdpila ; (8) the Manava ; (9) that related 
by Ushanas; (10) the Brahmanda; (11) the Wdrum; (12) 
the Kolikd’-purana ; (13) tlie Mahinhoata; (14) tho Slmba; 
(15) the Saura, dealing with all subjects ; (16) that related 
by ParSshara; (17) the MancAa,aiid (I8j tho Bhdrgava.’ 

Tiie Bi'ahmavaivarta also enumerates the Minor Puranas 
as follows :—{\) SanalJcamUra NUradiya; (3) Saraaimhaf 
{\) Shivodharma (h) Paroasast^(fj)i\\Q Kdpila, (7) Manaija, ■ 
(8) Shd.hhara,(^) Varum, {\Q) Brahmanda, (11) Kollpurdm, 
(12) Vclsislha,{U) MahS^ha, (14) Samba (15) Saura, (16) 
P0rasharya,{\7)MririGha, (18) Bhargava, which propounds 
tho pharma in its entirety. These are the eighteen Minor 
Puranaa, given up entirely to the elaboration of the Vedas,* 

The ‘ Naradlya ’ and the BrahmUnda * mentioned among 
the Minor Puianas are different from those of the same name 
mentioned among tho Maba-Paraijas. Inasmuch as these 
Minor Puraijas have all been extracted from the PurEnas, they 
have been included by Yajnavalkya among ‘Paraaas.’ Says ^ 
^he Matsya Parana — 

‘ The description of Narasiinha that is contained in 
:Padmapurai>a constitutes the Karasiraha 
'contains 18,000 verses. The importance o 
cribod by KartikC'ya constitutetf'^^lhe 'i^?*^ 
story told in the Bhutfisya^Purdna regarding SEmba 
constitutes, 0 Sages, what is known as the SUmha-Purnm, 
Similarly what is known as the 2.mya-ParQ^a is also found 
therein. Every Parana that is found different from 
the eighteen,—know each of those, O j^eafrjBrahmana^v''^ 
have emanated from those eighteen/ 

* Story * —anecdote, account, dame out, was 

produced. As examples of such Puranas,-w#ibave the Nandi- 
^^^ihvara Parana^ ilLQA(^iptirai^, the pSoipurdna Skud so forth. 

Fira. IP. 
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Section (4). 

The Dharmitshastras, 

• • 

Yajfiavalkja enumerates the propounders of the Law in 
the following passage— 

* Manu, Afcri, Visnu, Uarita, YajSavalkya, Ushanas, 
Ahgiras, Yama, Xpastamba^ Samyarta, Katyayana, Brlhas- 
pati, Paraahara, Vyasa, Shankha, Likbita, Daksa, Gautama, 
Sh5t5lapa, Vasistba,—these are the propoundsrs of the Law.* 

* Tropounders * —Authors. 

JPaithinasi gives the following list— 

*Manu, Angiras, Vyasa, GauUma, Atri, Ushanas, Yama, 
Vasistha, paksa, Samvarta, ShStatapa, ParasLara, Vis^u, 
Apastamba, Ilarlta, Shaukha, Katyayana, Blirigu, Pracb6tas, 
Kara(Ja> Yogin, Baudhayana, PitSmaha, Sumanfcu, Kashyapa, 
Babhru, Paithinasi, Vyaglira, Satyavrafca, Bharadvaja, 
GSrgya, Karsiiajini, Jabali, Jamatjagni, Laugaksi, Brahma- 
sambha,—these thirty-six are the compilers of Law.* 

P-16. Brahtnaiamhha^ —i. e., Brahmagarbha. 

Shankha and Likhita supply the following list—‘ Smriti 
is the name given to the Law-books; and the following are 
the compilers—Manu, Vis^u, Yama, Daksa, Angiras, Atri, 
Brihaspati, Ushanas, ipasfcamba, Vasistha, KStyayana^ 
Parashara, Vyasa, Shankha, Likhifa, Samvarta, Gantam^ 
SbaJJ^i^a^Harlta, Yayfiavalkya, Prachetasa and others.* 

here stands for PrachStas (the an affix 
Laving a reflexivenaase). ^ 

Who are iuoliided in the phrase * and others * is thus 
explained in the Kalpataru —' Budba, pSvala, Soma, Jamadii- 
agni, VishvSmitra, Prajapa^i, Narada, Paithinasi, PitSmaha, 
Baudhayana, Ch^galSya, Jabala, Ghyavana, Marlchi and 
^l&whyapa.’ 

Thus then in the passage—* the thirty-six Smrifeis of 
Manu and ^others ’—the aforesaid thirty-six authors are 
meant; beoauso'^all ot the a, without-any distiaotion, have 
been accepted as authori^tire. The * laws * attributed to 

Vlra. 20. 
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‘Yogi 3 rajaavalkya*, * Vri4<Jba-Manu *, ‘Vrid^ha-ShatSfcapa/ 
VrifJdha-Vaaistba,’ and ‘ Laghu-Harita * are those compiled 
by the same authors as those enumerated among the said 
thirty-six ; these other books having been compiled by them 
under different circumstances. This is borne out by what 
Yajnayalkya has himself declared—‘1 have composed the 
science of Yoga * [which showa that ‘ Yogi-Yajfiavalkya is 
the same as * Yajnavalkya’J; and also by what we find in 
the work of * Yogi-Yajnavalkya/ which says—* 0 Lord, the 
Bath that you have laid down as to be done with the mantras 
sacred to the deity Apas'—wherein we find a reference to the 
Bath laid down by * Yajiiavalkya 

Similiarly, that * Vriddha-Manu' is the same as 'Manu ’ 
and so forth, we learn from what is current among the 
learned. 


As for the Grihya-Sutrasand their Supplements, these be¬ 
long to a different stratum (of Law); and are as authoritative 
as Pur5oas, Similarly also the Fmudharmot^ara, the HUmU^ 
yana and the Mahnbharata. This is shown by the following 
passage of the Bkaoipja Parana, which speaks of Smri(is 
other than the aforesaid thirty-six—* 0, Bharata, I am going 
▼•17. to explain to you, the passages found in the eighteen ^ 

t ranas, those found in the other Smri^is, and also^ 
m the thirty-six Smritis of Manu and others.* 

• And the same work specially mentions jay -iiat 
works as the History of Rama and the like* 

* The eighteen PurSuas, the History of B&ma, the Laws 
of VisQu and also those of Shiva, the fifth Veda called 
Mahabharata, composed by Krisi^a, the Laws of Sama, and 
the laws laid down by Maoju^—*Jaya’ ig -the name given 
to all those by the wise ones*. ^ 

‘ Karsna *—Composed by Krista, Le, Vyftsa. 

The name * JayB* given to these means that these are the 
Supreme authority on matters relating to pharma, the literal 

Flra. 21. 
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sigalfication of the name being ‘ that which is superior to all 
and the superiority most compatible with the context would 
be that consisting in authoritative and trustworthy character. 

That this is so ia shown by the following passage from 
the Bhaokya PurSna, quoted in the ShrM4*i%lMa'pdni — 

‘ O, best of kings, the chief of Ivurus, learn from me the 
laws that have been laid down for the welfare of the four 
castes. These are the eighteen Puranas, the History of 
Rama, of the race of Raghu, the BhSrata, which the wise sou 
of Parashara composed for the accomplishriient of religious 
merit and worldly prosperity, collating therein the sense 
of the whole Veda,—and the pharmashSstra 

In several authoritative works we find certain quotations 
referred to as ‘ so says the Smnii*, ‘ to this effect we have 
the following verse *,—without mentioning the name of the 
author of the Smriti ; all such quotations are authoritative, 
inasmuch as they have been accepted unequivocally by great 
men; all these should be regarded as included under the 
term * other Smritis' found in the above quotations from the 
Bhuvisya PurUm, That however which is referred to simply 
Jr as and so forth is not quite authorita¬ 

tive, as it is accepted by only some persons, and also because 
it i^^und to be rejected. Such is the opinion of the 
e; while Vijnau6shvara, Apararka, Shulapani and 
' Oiiig^ ^j ^iters regard such quotations as authorita¬ 
tive; ahd ^is ia only proper; specially as the 
BrayogapUnjii(a mentions several other iimri^i-xonierB besides 
those enumerated in the above quotations. 

Says the FrayoyapHrijaia — 

‘Alanu, Britopati, Pak^, Gauiama, Yama, Adgiras, 
^^oglshvara, f^rachStas, ShStatapa, Parashara, Samvarta, 
Ushanas, Shankba, Likhi^a, A^n, Vi^u, Xpastamba and 
HSrita,—these are the propounders of Law; those have been 
described as the ** eigtiteea Sages fixed in their austerities* 

rira.2% 
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JabfiH, 'NSchiketas, Skanda. Laugaksi. Kashyapa, Vyasa, 
Sanatkumara. Shantanii, Janaka. Vyaghra, Katyayana] 
Jatukanjya, KapiSjala, Baudhayana, Kanaka, Vishvamitra, 
Paithinasi, and Gobhila,—these are the authors oE the Minor 
Law-books. Vasistha, Nara4a, iSumantu, Pitamaha, Visiju, 
KSrsnajini, Safcyavrato, Gargya, Bevala, Janaadagui, Rharad- 
vaja, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Atroya, Gaveya, Marichi, 

. Vatsa, Paraakara, EisyashriAga, Vaijavapa,—these twenty- 
one are called the authors oE Smritis*. It is by those that 
the Science of Law was compiled in ancient times *. 

These same authors of the Minor Law-books have also 
been mentioned in the M^danarahia, 

Thus have the Smritis been enumerated. 

The above described *Stnrili’ is of five kinds; says the 
Bhavishyapurdm :—■ 

* (J) Some Smritis deal with visible (ordinary worldly) 
things; (2) others with invisible (superpliysical) things; (3) 
there are others again which deal with both visible and invisi¬ 
ble things; (4) some are based upon reasonings; (0) while 
the fifth are those that only recapitulate (what has been said 
elsewhere). All these, with the exception of those dealing 
^ith purely visible things are based upon the Veda*. 

^ These several kinds of Smriti are thus defined;— 

" \(1) ‘ 0, son of Garuda, the Smritis dealing with 
(ordinary worldly) things are . those that describe the 
accessories, the actual carrying of these into practice, in due 
accordance with the importance of the business in band, of the 
methods of SSma and the rest, singly as well as collective¬ 
ly* <2) That Smriti has been regarded by the wise sages 
as dealing with supdrphysioal things which lays down such . 
rules as that the Morning and Evening prayers should Be 
offered daily,—one should not eat the flesh of the dog, and so 
forth. (3) The Smriti dealing with both physical and suporphy- 
thinfiTs is that’which lavs down the holding of the Palasba 
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stick and so forth, (4) In a case where it is laid down that 
when there are two contradictory directions,— g. when one 
text lays down Ja^a and another Romi —tlie two courses are 
to be regarded as optional; [this is an instance of Smriti based 
ilpon reasoning]. (5) When the Smriti only repeats exact¬ 
ly what has been laid down in the Veda,—we have an instance 
of the Smriti doing mere recapitulation ; for instance, when 
it speaks of renouncing the home *. 

The*six accessones *—are Treaty and the rest, which 
shall be described later on.—It is these six accessories singly 
and collectively, that should be actually put into practice, in 
due accordance with the business in hand.—Peace, Ssma, 
and the other Methods also have to be put into practice, 
singly and collectively, in due accordance with the business 
in hand .—Texts laying down Japa and Boma — 0 . g. those that 
that lay down the Japa of the Gdyafri till sunrise, and those 
that lay down the Homa as to be done before the Sun rises.— 
That which does mere recapitulation^i. e, that Smriti which 
lays down what has already been laid down elsewhere; e. g. 
the Smriti of Manu lays down that ** BrShmana should go 
’^away from his home*,—which merely repeats what has 
already been laid down in a Vedio text—‘ Or, otherwise the 

go away as a mendicant either 
of the Student or after the 
^fter that of the Recluse in the forest.' 
Ifanu^mriti s/a/es l^is,-—i. e., enjoins it. 


immediately 
stage of thUi 



Section (5), 

The Angas-^Subsidiary Sciences, 

On this point !f)^a}a says as follows 
(1) * Phonetics, *2) VyUkarana, Grammar, (3) 

NiruJcfa, Etymology, (4) Obhan^as, Prosody, (b) SalpOt 
Rituals and (6) Jyoli^a, Astronomy [are the six Subsidiary 
Sciences].’ 
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Of these, (1) the * Science of Phonetics * is the name given, 
in the first place to the treatise composed hy Pacini, consist* 
ing of five chapters, beginning with the words * a^ha shiksUm 
vyakhyft8ydmah\ and secondly, to the treatises called ‘Pra^i- 
shakhya *, which have been composed by several gages, in con¬ 
nection with each Vedio Recension. (2) * Grammar ’ is the 
name given (a) to the work of Pacini, beginning with the 
Sutra * Fri^'/kird^aich \ (6) to the Vartika by Katyayana 
and (c) to the MahabhUpja of Patanjali;—these three 
writers constituting the ‘ Trinity of Sages * (the original autho¬ 
rities for Grammar), It is this particular grammar alone 
which forms the ‘ subsidiary ' to the Veda; as for the other 
grammatical systems,—thosecomposed by Kumaraandothersi 
for instance—they are purely iraditioml (not scriyturatjf 
entirely given op as they are to the pointing out of the 
correct forms of the words of ordinary human speech (aa 
distinguished from Vedio words), (3) Science of Etymology 
is the name given to the work composed by Yaska, which 
begins with the words—* SamQmndyah samamnatak^ sa vyU- 
khQfaoyai*; * Glossary* also—which begins with the words 
gauk gmU —is included in * Etymology*. (4) ‘Pro¬ 
sody’ is the name given to the work of which 

begins with the words sArj, sfrlm &c.’, and whioji 

’ lied *Chhan4ovickiti\ (5) ‘Ritual* is the nameB 

^the Sutras of Bau^hayana and others, (6)‘As! 

is the name of works of Adilya, Garga and 

others^ beginning with the words ‘ Panchasamvaliaramayam 

^e. ^0 

The Vedas—Bik, Yajn?, S5inan and Atharvan, along 
with the six Sciences, constitute what is known as ‘ Veda’, as 
declared by l?Svala; these are the- s(haad», Branches, *51 
‘V%a* Or * Knowledge as already explained above. 

An objection is raised “ There are several other ‘ scrip- 
^^rea'^ known under the names of* SU^khya % * Yoga *, ‘ 

Ftra> 25. 
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charsira ' ^dshupata *, and so forth ; now, are these any 
aiTthority for piiarma, or not? If they are, then this fact 
would militate against the declaration that * the authority for 
(jiharma are fourteen*. If they are not, then such a denial 
would go against the beliefs and traditions of a number of 
irreproachably great and good men,” 

The answer to this is as follows :—These scriptures alsO| 
when not incompatible with the Veda, are truly authoritative. 
Says Yogi-Tajuavalkya— 

‘ There is no other scripture apart from the Vedic scrip¬ 
ture; every other scripture has emanated from that single 
eternal Vedic scripture. Inasmuch as the Veda by itself 
would be difiScult to understand, and as the whole of it 
cannot be studied,—the Sages have composed the several 
scriptures, drawing their materials from that same Veda. 
(Thus it is that) Parana, Nyaya, Mimamsa, pharmashastra 
and the Vodas along with the six subsidiary Sciences cons¬ 
titute the fourteen constituents or support of Dharma and 
the Sciences. The SlMiya^ the Yoga^th^ PafkharQtraaad 
the PSshitpUta^&ll these are Veda ; they are quite authorita- 
^^ive : and these should not be controverted by reasoning.’ 

On this last verse, Apararka remarks—* Having men*^ 

•% 

I 

But we cannot accept this expI^iDation; as the text 
distinctly says that ‘ they are quite authoritative.’ 

So also in the MakShkarafa we find * In 

bis house there the leading Pcmc&^iras, who live 

m what has'been offered to the Blessed Lord. He 
dest^ed his enetbieB and ruled over his kingdom with 
righteousness; his words were never retracted and his mind 
never defiled—where 'we find the PancharUtri highly 


tionedthe SsMh?ja, the Yoga and the Panchara(ra, t 
au^j^^said that one should not controvert these i 

only means that these should not 
eontrbverted: it does not mean thftLthese are authoritative. 
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Bpoken of in connection with th©-eulogium upon the kingdom 
of Uparicbara. The word ‘ prap*nam ’ stands for naivgd- 
yam, what has been offered. 

Then again, we have the following passage—‘ The teacher 
of the Sankhya is Kapila who is described as a great sage ; 
of the Yoga, the only knower is the ancient Biranyagarhha 
himself, none else; he, 1 aving all his inner darkness dispelled, 
is described as the ‘ Vsdacharya'; some people call him ‘ the 
sage Prachinagarbha’; Shiva, the untramelled husband of 
TJma, the Lord of all beings, Shrlkantha, (manifesting as) the 
son of Brahma,—expounded the BSshvpa^a philosophy ; of 
the PancharUtro, the expounder is the Blessed Lord himself.* 

Brihatparashara also says as follows—* One should recite 
the Vedas, and also the FurQnas and the ramhar^vas^ what 
the Veda is that same are these also ; and what, these are 
that same is the Veda. Or, one should perform the worship 
upon a raised platform, in accordance with Panekaratra rites*. 

The Fismdhramoltara also—‘The SShkhya, the Yoga, 


P. 22. 




the Fancbaratra, the Vedas and the Pfisha* 
pata,—know these to be the five doctrines bear- i 
ing upon the search after Brahman** ^ 

The word *Krilan('Y here stands for 'si^dhariia*, doctrinet 
accordance with what the TrikUndi says in regard jto 
word KritAnla being the name of Yama, Doclri 
Evil Deed\ m 

Further^ l^v¥ to be 

into the ‘V^io' ^^?the ‘Non-Vedic’; in view of what the 
Karma-purii^tt says in regard to it.—For instance, it makes 
Shiva say:fiiliUifc.^Df all I propounded with a view to Final 
Release, P^s/tupafa dootrine^ the most secret 

of the secret, the subtle essence of Mi^/^eda*, and tbea.ii 
goes on ‘this practice should be carried ^oil? 

all persons desiring Final Release; they shotild^besmear 
their My with ash and should be free froin all desires, so 
^js the Veda’;™ having thus declared that this one doctrine 
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of the PSizhupata constitutes the very essence of the Veda, 
it goes on to ^y—* there are in this world several other 
scriptures calculated to delude people; these are opposed to 
what is laid down in the Vedas, and yet they have been 
propounded by Myself; these are^the Varna, the Pdohu^ 
pafa, the Soma, the Langala, and the Bhairava; none of 
these should be followed; being as they are all outside the 
pale of the Veda*;—where we have the mention of another 
Pashupata doctrine as being opposed to the Veda. 

In the Vayusamhita also we find the following —‘The 
Shaiva {Pashvpaia) scripture also is of two kinds—Vedic 
and Non-Vedic; the Vedic is that which contains the essence 
of the Veda, and the !Non-Vedio is that which is independent. 

The independent one is often kinds;.that which 

contains the essence of the Veda ^extends a million-fold. The 
highest PSshupata is that which lays down observances and 
right knowledge’.. 


P.23. 


Here also the distinction between the ‘Vedic* and the 
*Non-Vedic* is made quite clear. We find 
above the phrase *the Shaiva scripture aU't*; the 
>’ of which indicates the other cognate scriptures of the 
TaUnava, the Pa^hrafra and the like—the activities and 
results connected wherewith are similar to those of the PJahu- 
po/^Agd^hich also are of two kinds, Vedic and Non-Vedic,. 
^00/IS^i^iiiO^4^efiara(ra and other scriptures are Vedic in 
character is thus declared in, the as 

quoted in the namat^n{the Ch>Uurvarg<0mtkMaifioiB^Qm&4r\). 


‘TheSafikhya, the Yoga, the PaScharStra, the Vedas 
and the PSshupata—these constitute the five doctrines in the 
seeking of Brahman* , These are the iroad to the ending of 
:birth and rebirth^ and also to the bringing about of the sover* 
«ig^'-of Heaven. That which extends up to the Vaignava- 
dharma has been described as the very essence.' Such is the 
entire Vedic path, as described by you*. 
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The term ^bhUva^ here stands for sovereignty; and 'sg/u' 
for road. In the Kdrma-purana we read 

‘ The Kapala, the Pancharafcra, the Yamala, the VSma, 
the Arhata—these and several other systems are for the pur¬ 
pose of deluding people/ 

But the ‘ delusive ’ character here attributed to the 
JPancharUfra refers to the Non^FedU Pancharatra; because in 
the same Puraija we find the passage—‘ the several scriptures 
that are found in this world to be contrary to the Veda and the 
Smritis, the foundation of all these is purely delusive*;— 
where what are referred to are clearly only those that are 
contrary to the Veda. 

As for the Mimlinsa doctrine that ‘ where there is contra- 
diction between Veda and Smriti, the latter should be rejected* 
this should be taken as referring to the Non-Fedic Smritis, iu 
view of the words—‘ these not being accepted by those learn¬ 
ed in the Vedas hence it is not necessary to take this doc¬ 
trine as declaring the unauthoritative (untrustworthy) charac¬ 
ter of all Agama-Scriptures, 

“ But if that be so, then, how do you explain the assertioi^ 
that'thebases of dharma are/ourteen*,—where the exacf 
dumber of scriptures is laid down fourteen only ?’* f 

' ' Our answer to this is that when the text mentions the number 
Bsfourteen^ it is meant to be purely tentative. Othe|4|«aeii;h0 
BmmUgamt tho^^t^actices of Good Men, 
included aiim|fwould have to be 
as untrustworthy, if the BSmSyana &c. be held to bate 
p been included under the * other Smrijis* spoken'of 

in the aforementioned text of the Bkavisya^ 
Purawa,—then the same may be said in regard to the Scriptures 
in question also. 

In.the Samha-JPurUna we find the passage—* A maqj^lfh* 
has fallen off from the Veda, and is afraid ofto per¬ 
form the expiatory rites laid down in the*^ Veda, should, in 
course, have recourse to the for the purpose of 
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accomplishing Vedic knowledge ^—Again in the fOma- 
PuT^na we read—'Amhshu the high-souled Sstvata, the great 
devotee of Visnu, was addicted to charity^ he was the best of 
archers, was engaged, by Nara4B*s advice, in the worshipping 
of Yasii^Sva; he propounded the scripture which is followed by 
lower born persons; the excellent scripture came to be known 
by hisown name, as Satvata; and this scripture, duly pro¬ 
pounded, became conducive to the welfare of the low-bom'.— 
The Shrl BhUgamta also says as follows—‘the Satvata Tantra 
was propounded by him, knowing which one becomes a parti¬ 
cipator in Final Release; it is in accordance with this Tantra 
that women and Shatjras are entitled to the Vaisgava rites.' 

-On the basis of these passages some people have asserted 

that, inasmuch as these texts lay down that only such people 
as have fallen off from the Veda are entitled to the Agama- 
scriptures, it means that persons] not so fallen have 
nothing to do with them. But this is not a statement by 
persons acquainted with logic. Because the texts speaking 
of those ‘fallen off from the Veda' do not lay down such 
people as the ‘Agents' in connection with Tawfra,— 
in the way in which the King is laid down as the 
Agent in regard to the Rajasuya sacrifice ; and inasmuch 
as the texts do not lay down any such Agents, it cannot 
follow that people other than those mentioned are not 


Entitled to the performance of the acts laid down in the 
^antra. What the passages do is to assert that the Tantra is 
ior the people mentioned (i.e. those that have fallen from the 
Veda). So that, just as in the case of the text—‘ inasmuch 
as the Veda is not heard by women, Shudras and low BrSh- 
BhSrata has been put forward’—even though 
spoken of as propoundaiL for the sake 
Women arid yet that>does n|J^Pcjnde the title 

of other persons also to that the rame manner, 

even in the face of the aforesaid passages, the title of others 
( 1 . 0 . those not fallen from the Veda) also tof. tho .Agama- 
scriptures remains unshaken. ^ 


Thus ends the Desobiptiok of the Autbobitibs of—Mka^ns or 

EInowinq — Dliarma, 

End Chapter I* 
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setting aside of a i^uaus cognition by another senmoua 
“ cognition (and not by an inferential one).*' 

Reply :—So long as the sensuous cognition that the sky 
U blue remains intact, any cognition of the absence of colour* 
—either by the Eye or by the Witness—is absolutely impos¬ 
sible. Hence what sets aside the conception in this case is 
only a powerful chain of reasoning. Nor would there be a 
want of proper ‘ reason *; as we have the true reason in the 
following form:—‘(The sky is colourless), because it is the 
object of a conception which is not qualified by any colour, 
and whose presence or absence is always in keeping with that 
of the Eye,—like the conception of Colour * (Colour itself 
beiug regarded as colourless). Nor would this ‘ reason ’ be 
open to the charge of being absolutely * redundant*; 
Page4i. -j. jjgjpg egtabliah the reasoning that—if the 

Sky were a coloured substance, it could never, in its colourless 
form, be the object of the conception whose presence or 
absence is dependent upon the Eye (i.e. visual perception). 
It might be argued that it would not matter at all, if the 
sky did not form such an object- But it is a universal! 
recognised fact that the sky, at least that much of it as happen 
^0 be in close proximity to the observer, is absolutely withpii^ 
colour. 

^ : 

Even if the Sky be regarded as perceptible by 

we cannot avoids^arding it as the object 06 : 

dependent upon loi^rwise it w^ld be perceptible 

by the bBnd also. 

It may be urged that—'* Inasmuch as, in accordance 
** with the theory-"of quintiplication, each and every subs- 
** tance is composed of particles with all the five qualities of 
“ colour, taste &c., the sky also should have in its 00 
•* titution some particles with colour; and this f^t-/'#?ul 
“ certainly stand in the way of the inferenUa'f conclusion 
^Ith regard to its colourlessness.'* > Bat this argument loses 

Jdo. 162. 
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“ all its force if we admit only the * Triplicate ’ theory of the 
** composition of substances. But as a matter of fact, even 
'* in the case of the * Quintiplication ' theory, all that is meant 
by this theory is that when a certain primary element 
“ comes to be used in the practical world it displays through 
“ ‘ quintiplication ’ only such qualities as it may have possessed 
in its non-quiniiplicated state. And this can not prove the 
presence of colour in the sky. 

Says the Opponent :—“ Even in the case of the miscon- 
“ ception of the snake being set aside by the words ‘ this is 
** not a snake what actually sets aside the misconception 
“ is not the word, but the sensuous cognition (of the thing 
** as something else). That this is so is shown by the fact 
** that when the man is told ‘ this is not a snake *, the answer 
‘‘that he gives is—* do you merely satj so, or do you 
“actually see it to be so, looking upon it intently and 
deliberately ?' ” 

Reply In cases where we have such an answer, it is 
evident that doubts are entertained as to the validity of the 
Irerbal cognition due to the words ‘this is not a snake *; and as 
■^uch, in such cases, the verbal cognition, being extremely shaky, 
Mnnot serve to set aside the previous sensuous cognition. 


Butia.j9g.ses where there are no such doubts, it does certainly 
^Qj^flnde^Oi^onsuous cognition, lb is for this reason that 
tliere is no sa^, ^swer as yoi^ refer case where 

the negativing words come from a 'lriil|lwrt% —one’s 

father for instance; in which case there is no doubUlMti^ 
regard to their truthfulness; in fact, ia^^suoli oafees the 
person at once admits the validity of ttfo verbal cognition, 
and proceeds to shape his action accordingly. i: 

\^ere is yet' another sensuous cognition—that; of the 
unitybftho^buming flame—which is set aside by reasoning* 
Objectiont-^** This cognition is distinctly liipnd to be 
set aside by ano^gjir cognition; for instance, when 
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“ the flame is blown out, and lighted again, we actually eee 
“ that what has been appearing as one and the same flame 
“ is only aseries of several differentfiames continuously appear- 
“ ing and disappearing, [And so this cannot be regarded as 
a case of sensuous coguitiod set aside by reasotiiugs,] And 
“ so also in cases where the flame is not blown out, we find that 
** it is at times highf and at others low ; and in this we actually 
“ seethe difference between the two flames; and so it is this 
** visual cognition that sets aside the notion of the flame being 
" one and the same,” 

Beply :—In cases other than that where the flame is 
blown out and lighted again we cannot rightly assert that 
we have any such visual cognition of the diversity of the 
flames, as that * this is high and that is low Because the 
notion that people have with regard to the flame is tiiat ike 
ilume that a feio moments ago appeared high is now appearing 
loWi —a notion wherein there is a distinct identification of 
what was high and what is low. 

Thus the recoguithm of the flame as the same is also set 
aside (by reasoning). ^ 

T *'''' 

\ As regards the sensuous cognition of the conch as yellov^^' 
by the man whose sight is affected by bile,—and also this 
cognition of the lunar disc being a few inches in exj 
cannot find i^ii^gnition mediate or indirect 

that ooi^d tbesjil^c; hhd as such wd"caanot but regard 
tbeflii;. as instanced of sensuous cognition being set aside bj 
indirect cognition (reasoning). 

Says the Opponent :— ** In all these instances that you have 
** cited, the operationof the other means of knowledge (Infer- 
enceandtbe rest) comes in only after the Sensuous Cognith 
(sought to be set aside by themi baa been ha 

** almoafc«fc«ood as false. That is to say, CpgnidoDs are of 
Wo Mads—(1) that pertaining to two^^^rnative8*(Doubt- 
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“ fill Cognitions) and (2) that pertaining definitely to only 
“one alternative. This latter again is of two kinds—(a) 
“ that which is tainted with the suspicion of invalidity 
and (b) that which is not so tainted. Of these three 
“ kinds of Cognitions those belonging to classes (1) and (a) 
“ admit of the operation of all the means of knowledge,— 
“ for the simple reason that these do not afford any definite 
** knowledge of their objects, and are open to the suspicion of 
“ invalidity. A cognition becomes open to the suspicion of 
invalidity in two ways—(1) when it is found to have 
been brought about by faulty organs, and (2) when it is 
“ found that in reality there is no such object as forms the 
“ objective of the Cognition. For instance, in regard to 
“ the trees on the top of the mountain, we have 
“ found that they appear small by reason of their great 
” distance (which interferes with the true functioning 
“ of the organ of vision); and this leads us to the conclusion 
“ that the similar notion of smallness with regard to the 
" Moon, which is at a much greater distance than the tree, is 
“ also due to a certain discrepancy in the functioning of the 


p*‘ organ of perception. In the same manner, we find that, 
^ the sky that is close to us is colourless; and this leads urf 
to conclude that the notion of colour with regard to tue 
“ ^ great distance causing a disols^ 

I^j^pBioyWHie organ of j)erce]ption; ascertained 

** before the of'any d ^r_ wledgk 

^*ln the case of the notion of the oo^j^Mhg jelidlff we 
that iaits very origin it is faulty; and from the ilbmeht 
** that it appears, it is open to the suspicion of invalidity,— 
‘‘due to the absolute non-existence of the ?^/owAm, proved 
“by the previous and well-ascertain^^asuous ce'gbition 
the eoneh is not yellow. The case <>l'%e perOep^n of 
“ the’Hiola^n the solar orb, and such other things, mfty also 
“ be explained^injhe same manner, 
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“ Thus then we had that the notion of the smallness of 
•* the moon is already set aside by the recognition 
42. ,, discrepancy due to the groat distance,— 

** and the notion of the yellowness of the conch is also setr 
“aside by a previous sensuous cognition to the contrary; 
" and it is after these have been thus set aside that there 
“appears any chance for the operation of Inference and 
“ Verbal Assertion. And so we cannot regard any such 
** Inferential or Verbal Cognitions as setting aside the afore- 
“said notions. As a matter of fact, a cognition is set aside 
“ only by that Cognition which shows that the former is a 
^misconception; and in the case in question we find that it is 
f no Verbal or Inferential Cognition that points to the fact of 
“ the notion of the smallness of the moon being a miscbn- 
“ception; specially as we have found that the Verbal Cogni- 
“tion appears only after the notions in question have already 
“ been known to be misconceptions. 

“As regards the Cognition that is not tainted by any 
'‘suspicion of invalidity, it affords a definite knowledge of 
“ its objective, and as such is quite capable of bringing about 
^an activity of the agent with full confidence; to this class 
“'belong the cognitions—‘ Fire is hot ‘ the bedding is 
•fettmefching wholly different from the Master of.^tha 
“Sacrifice', ^ entity', aufl.M 

^bese co^tM^^^ot 'the operation of any otliOT 

J||peaiis -of kuowl^^ nor are they capable of being 
"set a||de by any other Cognitions; and the reason for this is 
“ that in the ease of these we have none of the conditions 
“ that favour tlffli||'ipoDtingencies; for instance, (1) there Is 
“ no i^fivious of their being brought about by 

“ organs tainted By the discrepancies of great distance, 

“ (2) we have no previous idea of the absolute non^aiaif^ce 
** of the oJ>j|ptives of these Cognitions; (3) ji^Htave we any 
*' ^ognitioBTOf the opposite alterhative. 
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Then again, as a matter of fact, in the case of certain 
Sensuous Cognitions, it may be found that they are set 
aside by reasonings; this would only be in view of some 
** other and more valid Sensuous Cognitions. Just as in some 
“ cases it may be that the implied indications of a word are 
“ set aside by the indications of context,—but only when 
this latter has the support of some Direct Assertion; just 
as in some cases it may be that the authority of the King’s 
minister may be set aside by that of a lower functionary 
supported by the King, Though all this may be possible, 
yet even in these cases we cannot admit that the Sensuous 
“ Cognition is set aside by Reasoning alone, or that the 
** Implied Indication is set aside by the indication of the 
“Context alone; as we find that in other cases just as the 
Context is supported by Direct Assertion, so also is the 
“ Reasoning supported by other Sensuous Cognitions,—con- 
'* ditions which cannot be present in all cases of contradiction 
** between Sensuous and Inferential Cognitions. For instance, 
“ in regard to sacrificial performances, we have the Smrifi 
injunction—‘ UchamSt ufumtl, &c,*—laying down such 
princijpals as actions in the shape of nchamana and th 
like, as to bo performed in case the sacrificer happens 
"sneeze; on the other hand, we have the Vedic Injunctio 
‘‘ * jpliill &c.’—laying down the second^aty elemenfpi 

^^R8TO^^1iS%4Aich the is to be build||||||pedta^«/y 
’ Veda'bal" ' i^dybaj^a 

"that the sacrificer sneezes after got the 

** Veda ; and in this case, even though the faction of 
^" mana, &o., may come in before the F'Ji?, 

" yet this rejection of the Vedic by the Smnti In|a;petlo° 
^for which in this case there are special r^ons) wou^^ not 
the conelusion that all Vedic Injunctions set 
"aside^TlJ^ lhcse of-the ; similarly with al Means 

"of Knowledge^ ^^ fay instance of the rejeotion1|[ we by 

J4o. 168 . 
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** the other cannot, justify the general conclusion that it is 
always so rejected).** 


Even in what you urge, what sets aside the 
sensuous cognition reason.i/i (7 pure and simple, which may be 
stated in the following way;—* The cognition of the smallness 
of distant things is wrong, being due to the discrepancy caused 
by the distance,—as wo find in the case of the tree on the 
mountain-top ; therefore the cognition of tlio smallness of 
the moon is also wrong.* And thus we find that the sensuous 
cognition of the smallness of the moon is set aside by reason- 
inff, and not by another se^^suous cognition. Thus then, while 
upholding such rejection, you still assert that sensuous cogni¬ 
tion is not rejected by Jleasotivi(/; and though you may win 
your point by this, yet, O foolish man ! this would be nothing 
better than an extremely shortsighted view of things I 


In the same manner, the cognition of the yellowness of 
the conch cannot be said to be set aside by the previous 
sensuous cognition of the absence of yellowness; because 
this latter cognition is not present at the time of the rejec-'' 
ion. Nor could the rejection be held to be by the remem- 
nee of this previous cognition; because remembranoe is 
ways weaker than direct cognition; in fact, the rememiH|iiice 
js^of use only in^ giving rise to the Reasoning^'" I^dr 
“~pns it jftosIr^SFadmitted that in all the cases under reviJI^ 



we have the rejection of sensuous cognitions by Reasonings 
and Verbal cognitions. 




It'h^ argued above that—” It is not right tc infer 
“ the' rejectibility of sensuous coguitious by Reasoning, mere- 
“ ly from a few instances of such rejection that we may 
“ with; as such rejection may be due to the greate^pt&ority 
” of cer^n other sensuous ci%nitions u^n wMSfithe Rea- 




Bon^s may be based.** 

/ 


Jdff, I09« 
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But this argument is like striking in the air (objecting 
to something that has not been asserted ); as we have never 
said that the fact of Reasoning rejecting sensuous cognitions 
t» all eases is to be inferred from a few instances of such 
rejection; all that we have said is that the sensuous 
Cognitions of the smallness of the Moon and the yellowness of 
the conch being found to be rejected by Reasoning and 
Verbal Cognition, whichsoever sensuous cognition should 
be found to fulHll the conditions present in the case of these, 
should be regarded as similarly rejectible. Nor is it neces¬ 
sary that in such cases there should always be'a sensuous cog¬ 
nition as the basis of the Reasoning or the Verbal Cognition,— 
in view of which you may explain the rejection otherwise 
than in the manner held by us. Hence it must be admitted 
that the notion of the reality of the phenomenal world is as 
rejectible as the notion of the smallness of the Moon; and the 
rejection in both cases is by means of Reasonings and Verbal 
Cognitions based upon Scriptures. 


Then again, in the case of the cognition of the smallness 
the Moon, the idea of its being due to such discrepancies 
M those of distance and the like is not present from the very 
beginning; if such were the case, then, inasmuch as extrem< 
proximity also causes discrepancies in sensuous cognition/, 
be no trustworthiness attaching to any cog^j^ 
of dimension [as in all cases the knQjK ja| g^^ ^ f the 
i^noe of discrepancies would, according to yoa» be ^^efent 
from the very beginning]. In fact, the idea, that the (kigni* 


tibn of the smallness of the Moon is due to the discrepancy 
caused by distance, appears only after the cogbitidh' has been 
Hfejeoted by reasoning and scriptures. Similarly in the.oase 
estion also, it is only after the notion of the reality of 
the has been set aside by reasonings and scriptures,— 
and the worht^roved to^be unreal—that we come 
that the. notion to the discrepancies ^i^ed^by 

A4v.'^0. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

We have discovered, in the library of that great scholar 
and collector of book-treasures, Babu Govinijadasa, an unique 
work. It is a manusopipfc'tjf an original Commentary on the 
Ny3ya8Q(ra'bh3sija of Vsjsyayana. It is named ‘Bhasya* 
chandra*; the author’s name we have not yet been able to 
discover; as the manuscript discovered extends from the 
beginning of Adhyaya I to about the end of Adhyaya III, so 
that the dual colophon is wanting, and the subsidiary 
colophons do not mention the name of the author, 
commentary is a real ‘Commentary’; it explains every 
difficult word and phrase of the SQtra and RASsya, and does 
not, in the style of the later so-called Commentaries, leave 
the difficulties of the original text unexplained, and lead the 
reader into further confusion by raising further difficulties 
and discussions. How useful the work is oar readers will 
be in a position to judge from the instalment of the trans¬ 
lation appearing in this number, where, it will be foundj we 
have tried to bring in all the useful points brought out by 
the BhSsyachan^ra, 

We have showed the work to several competent Pandits; 
^nd they are unanimous in saying that it will now become 
^dispensable for every reader of Vatsyayana. In view ^o£ 
this, and in view of the fact that we have not yet 
—nable edition of the Bk3aya itself, we propose 
—ather in Thought itself or in a Supplement to il 

critical edition of the BhUsya, along with the BhUfyaohaa^ra^ 
and such critical notes as we have ourselves bei»i able tc 
collect in the course of our translation. 

llie wdrk is not found mentioned either in Aufrecht, oi 
in any one of the manuscript-catalogues that we have 
able io examine. 


Wo jiave much pleasnfeinacknowleiigingiitKereoeipto 
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40. of BSjanakaSbrlEuyyaka, with the 
AlanMraearvasva of Sbri Mankbuka^ and the 
Commentary on this latter by Samutjrabandba. 

The world of ilahkarikasbas been nnder the im¬ 
pression that the ‘Sutra' and the * Sarvasra* 
were both the work of one and the same author^ 
Euyyaka. This turns out to be a misapprehen¬ 
sion, as the learned Editor clearly establishes 
in the Introduction. The commentary on the 
‘Sarvasva* printed here is believed to be 
superior to that printed in the *Kavyamala'. 

41. Jipasiiimblya Adhy^tmapatala, with the Vivarana 

of Shri Shankara Bhagvatpada. The original 
is the * Jnanak57ida * portion of Apastamba's 
work on ‘pharma’; but perhaps greater 
value attaches to the Floarana, which is by 
* Shri Shafikara Bhagavatpada *, believed by 
the elibor to be the Great Shahkaraeharya 
himself. If that be so,—and the colophon 
at the end should leave no doubt on the point 
—the Editor is fully justided in regarding 
the work as a * Gem a ‘ hitherto unknqwtf^ 
work, by which the Trivandrum Series wouiS 
distinguish itself’. The greatest merit 
the work is that it avoids m.^subble poleoM , 
and ^ncentrates itself ubon 16fae practical 
teachings of the ‘ Vedanta ** 

1^2. Pra{im3n5taka —of Bbasa. This is the last of 
the Series of the thirteen dramas of Bbasa 
discovered in Travancore, and publialied in the 
Trivandrum series. It is iwioompanied by 
a learned Introduction, in which the Editor 


diiBdUBs^alii^e more iijportetit 
to pablicatioa of these* long-lost 

drasoas has kivea rise. 
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